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Note 


The author has given all rights of his published and 
unpublished works to Imdadkhani School of Sitar, an institute 
founded by him in 1948. The first Bengali version of the 
present book was published in 1965 and received the Sangeet 
Natak Academy award in 1971 as the best book on music in 
Bengali language published during the period from 1960 to 
1968. The book was later published in Hindi in 1975 by the 
Bharatiya Jnanpith of New Delhi. The Hindi translation was 
done by Sri Madanlal Vyas of Bombay. The present English 
version of the book was made by the author himself in 1967 
but could not be published earlier for want of a publisher. I 
express my gratitude to M/s Motilal Banarsidass for their 
kindly agreeing to publish the book. I am also grateful to Ms. 
Mitali Chatterji, Assistant Librarian, Asiatic Society and to 
Mr. Shabbir Ahmad of Islamic Section, Asiatic Society, for 
the kind help rendered by them in the transliteration work. 


5. CHANDA 
President, Imdadkhani School of Sitar 
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Publishers’ Note 


We are pleased to bring out the English version of this works 
which has already been published both in Bengali and Hindi 
and had got Sangeet Natak Academy award in 3971. 

In this English version ‘Gharana-Table’ has been left out 
because we plan to publish another book on Gharana, where 
the subject will be dealt with separately in detail. 
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Preface 


The growing interest of the Western, especially the English-speak- 
ing nations towards the North Indian Classical Music is more 
evident now than ever before. It is no doubt a sign for us to be 
happy about; at the same time it causes us deep concern whenever 
we try to appreciate the great responsibility that has devolved upon 
us in presenting the correct interpretation of musical terms of the 
ancient Sanskrit Sastras. 

Aphoristic couplets of the ancient Sanskrit Texts, as they 
mostly are, even with their annotations, easily lend themselves to be 
misinterpreted today. Painfully bearing this in mind the author has 
attempted this dictionary with great trepidations. He has depended 
solely on his own inner resources in interpreting the musical terms 
rather than allowing himself to be influenced by any other publi- 
cations in English or in any other languages, lest he should tread 
on the trap of terminological inexactitude, For the present author 
it has been a very difficult task indeed primarily for two reasons- 

1. The technical terms that we have in Indian music are too 
difficult for a foreigner to comprehend fully unless these 
are presented in the right manner of interpretation. 

2. However much the author may have tried to express 
himself in English, it is not his mother tongue and he is 
therefore, not infallible in expression. 

The author has also tried, as far as possible, not to borrow 
terms used in the Western music to ease out the difficulty in 
explaining Indian terms; that would have been apparently easier 
and would have saved some amount of space but that short-cut 
would not have served the purpose intended. 

A few words are necessary to explain certain features in the 
dictionary. It will be found that some of the Western musical 
instruments that have Jong come to be used in Indian music have 
also been described under the entry ‘Vadya’ (musical instruments) 
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for the benefit of those Indians who are interested in them, with 
due apology to Western readers. 

This dictionary, being the first comprehensive attempt of its 
kind, would naturally call for-improvement.and corrections. The 
author would fee] graufied to have suggestions for improvement. 


Calcutta, 1967 B.K. RAYACAUDHURI 
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The Symbols of Notations 


For Articulation — (Phonetically written) 


Sah, Ray, Gah, Mah, Pah, Dhah, Ni, Sah (ah = as ‘a’ in father). Tivra 
Komala Gah and Tivra Komala Ni are enharmonic notes, sharper 
than flat yet flatter than sharp Gah and Ni and may be called 
‘Augmented flat’ and are symbolised by the sign b* in the staff 
notations and by a dash — under tonic solfa notations. 


Notations:- 

Sah Komala Suddha Komala Tivra Komala 
Ray Ray Gah Gah 

S r R g £g 

Cc ‘Dp D ‘E bE 


2 
Suddha Suddha Tivra or Pah Komala 
Gah Mah Kadi Mah Dhah 
G M- m P d 
E F ‘F G "A 
bad 
OQ QO 
Suddha Komala_ TivraKomala Suddha Sah (Octave) 
Dhah Ni Ni Ni 
D n n N S 
A ‘B b*B B Cc 
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1. Abhirudgata 
Vide ‘Mircchana’ 
2. Abhoga 


The fourth or the last stanza of a Dhrupada or Alapa. The 
melodic range of this stanza is between M and P or more. It 
invariably contains the name of the composer in case of songs. Its 
etymological meaning is “The end’. 


3. Acala Svara 


Svara is a note. S and its major consonant P are regarded as fixed 
or immovable notes since they do not undergo any change into 
either sharp or flat, all other notes can be raised or lowered from 
their natural position. ‘Acala’ means that which does not move 
ie., S and P. 


4. Acala Thita or Acala Thata 


Here the Thata means the frets of a stringed instrument. Acala 
means immovable. The instruments which carry 22 or 23 frets i.e., 
for all the sharp and flat notes of two gamuts, so that the frets do 
not require to be moved for sharps or flats, are called instruments 
having Acala Thata, North Indian Vina is an ideal instrument of 
Acala Thata since its frets are so firmly fixed with wax and other 
things that they cannot be moved easily. Such frets usually bear 
the following notes— 


mPdDuoNSrRgGMmPdDnNStRgG 
Some times G is dropped to make 22 notes. 
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5. Adhicakradara 
Cakra is cycle and Adhi is half. Technically, that rhythmic com- 
position which is once played in full cycle without break, followed 
by playing thrice the latter half portion of it to reach the Sama. 
The whole thing is considered to be a single piece (vide 
‘Cakradara’). 
6. Adhunika Sarngita 
Those songs or melodic compositions which do not follow any 
Sastriya rules or even those melodies not found in the older 
Sasttas but are compositions of modern musicians are called 
Adhunika Sarmgita or modern music. The word Adhunika is an 
adjective from Adhuna meaning the present time. The music of 
the ‘Talkies’ and of the stage etc. fall under this category. Modern 
music always serves the purpose of the present period and in 
course of time falls out of vogue and vanishes. If one of these 

_ modem melodies has the quality to outlast time, it, in course of 

" years, may be considered to have reached the classical standard. 
It may be noted that Kirtana and folk music are no less classical 
than Dhrupada etc. Only, their form is different. However, they 
are no less rigid and no less true to the tradition than the classical 
form. 
7. Adi 
It is a rhythmic variation. In Indian music a particular Tala (vide) 
of 16 Matras or beats, divided into four equal parts is called Tritala 
and has been accepted as the primary or fundamental Tala with 
reference to which any other Tala or rhythm appears different just 
as the diatonic major scale i.e., Indian Bilavala Thata (vide) has 
been accepted as the fundamental scale, with reference to which 
other scales are considered (vide ‘Thata’). This Tritala has sixteen 
Matras or beats and when a composition (melodic or rhythmic) 
of twelve equal Matras can be exactly fitted into the time taken 
by 16 Matras, of course both the percussion instrument and 
melodic instrument must be played concurrently, and are brought 
to Sama simultaneously, then the instrument playing twelve Matras 
will have played the composition in Adi rhythm to the instrument 
playing 16 Matrds. In other words, the equal division of 12 within 
the equa! division of 16 Matras is called Adi rhythm on the part 
of 12 i.e., 12 is an Adi of 16. It can be said that in Adi the time 
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of each Matra is increased to 1'/, of the Matra in the division of 
16 ie., Tritala. Adi is a relative term and can only be expressed 
and understood with reference to another Tala (here Tritala) 
playing simultaneously. When a Tala of 12 Matras is played 
independently of Tritala, it makes a different variety called Ekatala 
and not Adi of anything (vide "Fala’, ‘Matra’ & ‘Laya’). 


8. Agantuka Svara 


The note which is usually omitted in a Raga but introduced into 
it for ornamentation. Accidental note. 


9. Ahata 
The Sound or Nada that is produced physically is called Ahata i-e., 


struck. All of the mundane sounds are Ahata Nadas and from 
these, musical sounds are chosen (vide ‘Andhata’). 


10. Alamkara 


Literally means ornaments. In Indian music a precomposed melody 
ie., a song or a Tarana is a fixed thing and the musician, while 
singing that particular composition, decorates it with various 
extempore melodic and also rhythmic phrases within the Raga 
and Tala limits, Everything that a musician sings except the fixed 
composition mentioned above can be called Alamkara since this 
decorates or enhances the beauty of that particular composed 
melody. Taken together the whole performance is called Indian 
Music. In Sastras the term Alarmkira has been specified to mean: 


(1) The technique of sound production either vocally or 
manually and is called Sabdalamkara i.e., ornaments re- 
lating to sound production, for instance Gamaka, Aéa, 
Mid, Krntana, Sparga, and many others which indicate the 
way a note is to be produced. These.are described under 
proper heads. 

(2) Short melodic composition known as Kalas in a particular 
series to be used in the performance and is called 
Varnalamkara i.e., Alarnkaras composed of Varma or notes. 
The Sastra describes only 63 varieties of this Alarnkara but 
holds that they are infinite. 


Alamkara composed of Sthayt (vide} Varna (vide): 
(1) Prasannadi - § S§ § 
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(2) Prasannana - S$ § §S 

(3) Prasannadyana - S § S§ 

(4) Prasannamadhya- S S_ 5 

(5) Kramarecita — SRS, SGMS, SPDNS (all taken to- 
gether form the Alamkara, the commas indicate slight 
break while rendering them vocally or instrumentally): 
Each of these small portions, separated by commas, is 
called a Kala (vide) 


(6) Prastira - SRS, SGMS, SPDNS 

(7) Prasada - SRS, SGMS, SPDNS 

Alamharas composed of Arohi (ascending) Varna: 

(8). Vistirna - SR GM PDN 

(9) Niskarsa (a)SS RR GG MM PP DD NN 
Gatra Varna 


(b) SSS RRR GGG MMM PPP DDD NNN 


or (c) SSSS RRRR GGGG MMMM PPPP 
DDDD NNNN 
(10) Bindu SSS R GGG M PPP D NNN 
(11) Abhyuccaya SGPN 
(12) Hasita - SRRGGG MMMM PPPPP DDDDDD 
NNNNNNN 
(13) Prenkhita - SR RG GM MP PD DN 
(14) Aksipta - SG GP PN 
-(15) Sandhipracc- 
hadana - SRG GMP PDN 
(16) Udgita — SSS RG MMM PD 
°(17) Udvahita or 
Udvadita - SRRRGM PPP D 
(18) Trivama — SR GGG MP DDD 
(19) Veni — SSS RRR GGG MMM PPP DDD 
It is called Gatra Varna if NNN is added as in 9 
(a) and(b). 


_Alamkaras composed of Avarohi (descending) Varna: 


(20) to (31) is the repetition of the above (8) to (19) in the 
descending order e.g., Bindu - NNN D PPP M GGG R. SSS 


Alatakaras composed of Saficiti Varna: 
(32) Mandradi —- SGR RMG GPM MDP PND 
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(33) Mandra 
Madhya 
(34) Mandranta 
(35) Prastara’ 
(36) Prasada 
(37) Vyavrtta 
(38) Skhalita 
(39) Parivartta 
(40) Aksepa 
(41) Bindu 


(42) Udvahita 
(43) Urmi 


(44) Sama 
(45) Prenkha 
(46) Niskujita 


(47) Syena 
(48) Krama 


(49) Udghatita 
(50) Rafijita 


(51) Sannivrtta- 
' pravrtta . 

(52) Venu 

(53) Lalita Svara 

(54) Humkara 


(55) Hlidamana 
(56) Avalokita 


Seven. extra Alamkaras. 
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GSR MRG PGM DMP NPD 
RGS GMR MPG PDM DNP 


‘SG RM GP MD PN 


SRS RGR GMG MPM PDP DND 
SGRMS RMGPR GPMDG MDPNM 
MDPN NPDM 

SGM RMP GPD MDN 

SRG RGM GMP MPD PDN 

SSSRS RRRGR GGGMG MMMPM 
PPPDP DDDND 

SRGR RGMG GMPM MPDP PDND 
SMMMSM RPPPRP GDDDGD 
MNNNMN 
SRGM MGRS, RGMP PMGR, GMPD 
DPMG, MPDN NDPM 

SRRS RGGR GMMG MPPM PDDP 
DNND 

SRSGS RGRMR GMGPG MPMDM 
PDPNP 

SP RD GN MS 

SR SRG SRGM, RG RGM RGMP; 
GM GMP GMPD, MP MPD MPDN 
SRPMGR, RGDPMG, GMNDPM 


‘SGRSGRS, RMGRMGR, GPMGPMG, 


MDPMDPM, PNDPNDP 


SPMGR RDPMG GNDPM 

SSRMG, RRGPM, GGMDP, MMPND 
SRMRS, RGPGR, GMDMG, MPNPM 
SRS, SRGRS, SRGMGRS, 
SRGMPMGRS, SRGMPDPMGRS, 
SRGMPDNDPMGRS : 

SGRS, RMGR, GPMG, MDPM, PNDP 
SGMMRS, RMPPGR, GPDDMG, 
MDNNPM 


(57) Taramandra Prasanna - SRGMPDNSS 
(58) Mandratara Prasanna - SSNDPMGRS 
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(59) Avartaka -~ SS RR SS RS, RR GG RR GR, 
GG MM GG MG, MM PP MM PM, 
PP DD PP DP, DD NN DD ND 


(60) Sampradana ~ - SS RRSS, RR GGRR,GGMMGG, 
MM PP MM, PP DD PP, DD NN DD 

(61) Vidhiata — SGSG RMRM GPGP MDMD PNPN 

(62) Upalola - SRSRGRGR, RGRGMGMG, 
GMGMPMPM, MPMPDPDP, 

PDPDNDND 

(63) Ullasita — SSGSG, RRMRM, GGPGP, MMDMD, 

PPNPN. 


11. Alarhkdrika Pada 


When a small combination of notes decorates either a single note 
or another combination of notes in a composition, this combina- 
tion of notes is called Alarnkarika Pada or grace phrase. In 
notation, this Alamkarika Pada is written on the upper left corner 
of the note or combination of notes to which the decoration is 
needed. 


12. Alarnkarika Svara 


A note that decorates another note is called an Alarnkarika Svara 
or a ‘Grace-note’. This grace-note can never come into more 
prominence than the note it is decorating. In notations, the grace- 
notes appear in a smaller type on the upper left corner of the 
main note thus decorated. 


13. Alapa 

A freelance composition, obviously extempore, to delineate a 
Raga by gradual exposition and at the earlier stage free from 
rhythmic bounds. Indian music can very well be compared with 
lierature. In language we use alphabets, in music we use the 
Varnas SRGM etc. as symbols of musical notes. As in literature we 
use. words to denote a concept, so in music we use short phrases 
of notes arranged in a particular manner to denote the concept 
of a particular Raga. As in literature we arrange the words to form 
a sentence, so in music we arrange the phrases to form an idea 
of a Raga. As in literature we have two types of ‘Compositions’ - 
one is poem bound by metre and the other is prose unbound by 
metre, so also in music we have songs or Taranas (vide) bound 
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by metre and Alapa unbound by or free from rhythm. As in prose 
we write an essay on any subject so in Alapa we musically compose |, 
an ‘Essay’ on a particular Raga. The difference is, the former is 
read and the latter is heard. 

So far so good. But in Alapa there are two portions, the first 
one is unbound by rhythm and the second portion is bound by 
rhythm. The second portion is composed of Jhala (vide) and. 
Taraparana (vide). The unbound portion has four stanzas which 
may be called a sort of movement and will be fully described later. 
The readers must have understood in a very general manner what 
Alapa is. Now let us examine in details the character and the 
sequences of Alapa. 

Alapa can be classified in ‘two ways, firstly from the point of 
view of scope or extent which is like a canvas, small or large, to 
a painting. Secondly, from the point of view of character or the 
nature of Aldpa. As there are various schools of painting, each 
different from the other, so there are mainly four different 
methods of rendering Alapa. We now come to the details of 
classification: 

{1} Divisions depending on the extent 


(a) Aucar Alapa 

(b) Bandhan Alapa 

(c) Qaid Aldpa 

(d) Vistara Alapa 
(a) Auc&r Alapa — Aucar literally means custom. In musical 
terminology it may mean perfunctoriness. Aucar Ajapa is not 
a conventional Alapa but is a mere introductory delineation 
of a Raga used as a prelude to a more serious musical 
performance dealing with that particular Raga. This type 
lacks the vastness of a serious and complete Alapa. 


(b) Bandhan Alapa — This Alapa contains in the first portion 
or ‘Movement’ a specific composition well known as repre- 
senting a particular school or Gharana of music. For some 
time the musician employs these particular melodic compo- 
sitions to impress upon the listners the speciality of his 
particular Gharana or school. Bandhan here means pre- 
composed. After the musician is satisfied about the recogni- 
tion of his school or Gharana by the listners, he goes on with 
extempore Alapa compositions. ' 
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(c) Qaid Alapa — Each important note is taken as the central 
note round which short compositions are spun to expose the 
Raga gradually. At first shorter and gradually longer melodic 
phrases are used. Generally the Améa (vide) note is selected 
first but the. fundamental note or § is also used at the 
beginning. Literally Qaid means ‘Kept under regulations’. 


(d) Vistara Alapa —\n this Alapa there are no such conditions 

as above i.e., neither particular melodic composition of a 

school nor any particular note is stuck to. From the begin- 

ning the musician unfolds the Raga by extempore melodic 

compositions. Vistara Alapa resembles Aucar Alapa to some 

extent but is vaster and so to say, spread on a larger canvas. 

The above are the four main classes from the point of view 
of extension, but one can combine the classes to make further six 
varieties viz., 

{a} Aucar-Bandhan 

(b) Aucar-Qaid 

(c) Aucar-Vistara 

(d) Bandhan-Qaid 

(e) Bandhan-Vistara 

(f) Qaid-Vistara. 
Now we shall classify Alapa character-wise. The character here 
means (primarily indicates) one of the different methods accord- 
ing to particular schools or Gharanas of musicians. As in Western 
classical compositions different conductors differ in their treat- 
ment of a particular symphony so also in Indian music a particular 
song or composed music may be treated in four different technical 
ways (or characteristics). We name these ways as “Vanis’ meaning 
here technical styles of exposition. 


(a} Gauda, Gaudahara or Gobarahara Vani 
(b) Dagara Vant 
(c) Nauhara Vani. 
(d) Khandara Vani 

Vani literally means words articulated. 
(a) Gauda, Gaudahdra or Gobarahara Vani — Perhaps this style 
evolved in the region of Gauda, the ancient name of Bengal. 
This is known as Suddha or Pure Vani also. There is no 
unnecessary ornamentation of the notes which are used in 
_a single and undecorated method. Only Mid (vide) and Aga 
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(vide) are the technica] Alarnkaras used in this Vani. Gauda 
Vani is used in the stringed instrument Rabab (vide) mostly. - 
This Vani is mostly employed in Santa or peaceful and Bhakti 
or devotional emotions. 


(b) Dagara Vani - Probably this Vani evolved in a place used 
to be known as Dagara in India. This is more poetic and 
florid decorated than (the foregoing) Gauda Vani. More 
technical Alamkdras are used such as Mid, Aga, Zamzama 
(vide) etc. Santa or peaceful, Karuna or pathos and Madhura 
or sweet or charming emotions find expression in this Vani. 


(c) Nauhk@ra Vant - Some musicians hold that this name has 
been adopted from the strides of a lion, but others take it | 
to be a regional Vani. Almost all types of technical Alamkaras 
are used copiously in this Vani which is suitable for all types 
of melodic instruments. The presiding emotion is Adbhuta 
or wonder. 


(d) Khandéra Vani — Perhaps this Vani took its name from 
Kandahara in India. This Vani is made conspicuous by the 
dominance of Gamaka (vide) Alarmmkara and is necessarily 
used in medium or fast tempo. Vira or gallant and Adbhuta 
or wonder emotions are inspired through this Vani. 

It should be noted that in Vilambita Laya (vide) or slow 
tempo, Gauda or Dagara Vanis are invariably used and the 
performance takes the characters of either of the above men- 
tioned Vanis.from the medium tempo. It is needless to mention 
that Indian Music generally starts in slow tempo and gradually 
grows faster becoming fastest towards culmination. 

_ The above four Vanis or styles of expression are equally used 
in Songs, Taranas or Alapa. 

These Vanis have their counterparts in Gitis mentioned in 
Samgitaratnakara (vide ‘Giti’). ; 

In this connection it should better be observed that emotions 
or Rasas (vide) can be connected not so much with Ragas as have 
been done in ancient Sastras but more with the way.a Raga is 
played or sung. Let us take an example - “Come Here” can be used 
as an order, or as an entreatment and so the emotion expressed 
‘by the user is clearly manifested by the way he or she utters the 
words. Thus the emotion does not depend merely on the combi- 
nation of words themselves but on the way of its expression. After 
this we come to the proper sequential technicalities of Alapa. 
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Originally there were thirteen stages in a complete Alapa but 
one of those stages had long fallen into disuse. As such at present - 
there are twelve, arranged in a strictly proper sequence. Rarely 

_ does one find nowadays a musician who can demonstrate an Alapa 
in a complete sequence articulating every stage. The purpose of 
following the sequences in strict manner is to make the whole 
performance smooth, gathering gradual speed and blending the 
transition fromm one stage to the other in such a way as to make 
it one unbroken whole from the beginning upto its culmination. 
Thus an Alapa by itself will have served its purpose of leaving the 
listeners in quintessence of artistic and aesthetic ecstasy. Vocal 
Alapa invariably uses articulated syllables having no meaning, so 
are the types of songs known as Taranas (vide). It is not at all 
because of the incapability of the musicians who thus use syllables 
without meaning [to compose a song of a poetic nature or 
otherwise haying some meaning}, as has been erroneously sup: 
posed by some musicologists, but it is for the purpose of making 
the listeners concentrate upon only the melody of the Alapa so 
that their attention may not be divided between the melody and 
the meaning of the song. In instrumental] music this question does 
not arise and the listeners do have the purest form of melodic or 
Raga music. The following are the thirteen stages of a ‘complete 
Alapa: 

-{a) Vilambita, (b) Madh or Madhya, (c) Druta, (d) Jhala, (e) 
Thoka, (f) Ladi, (g) Ladaguthao, (h) Ladalapeta, (i) Parana, (j) 
Sath, (k) Dhuya, (1) Matha, (m) Paramatha - (this has become 
obsolete). These’ are also known as Amgas i.e., parts of Alapa. 
Stages numbered b and c are called Jod (vide). 


(a) Vilambite - The meaning is ‘Slow’ (vide ‘Laya’). The Sthayi, 
Antara, Saficari and Abhoga stanzas of an Alapa are rendered in 
slow tempo. It should never be forgotten that at every step the 
tempo should be slightly faster. Nonetheless the overall tempo of 
these four stanzas is slow. To make the gradual rising of the tempo 
smoother, this Vilambita stage has been further subdivided into 
three steps viz., - (i) Vilambita-Vilambita, (ii) Vilambita-Madhya, 
and (iii) Vilambita-Druta. We hope that the intention of this 
subdivision is by now quite clear. Let us now examine each of the 
foregoing stages in detail. 

(i) Vilambita-Vilambita - One may begin -the Alapa cither 

from (x) the Graha (vide) Svara and ‘soon come to the Armsa 
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Svara, should this be other than the Graha; then the Samvadi 
of this Arnsa should be dwelt upon, ending the Tana on the 
Nyasa (vide) Svara. Secondly, one may begin from (y) Sadja 
and then, coming to Améa and its Sarnvadi, should finish it 
on the Nyasa Svara. Lastly, one may begin from (z) the Arhéa 
Svara.and end on the Samvadi. It should be noted that in 
Alapa everything that is played or sung in the first three 
stages is called Tana and the ending of Tana is marked by 
a compositional phrase called Mohara (vide). If we once 
more draw literary comparison we can call the Tana a 
sentence and the Mohara a stop. Allowing a melodic com- 
position to continue for some length of time without a 
Mohara would certainly be extremely boring to both the 
performing musician and his listeners, so a Mohara has long 
been introduced. Mohara has another important function; 
it helps the musician to change the pattern of Tana compo- 
sition with ease, which would have been difficult otherwise. 


(li) Vilambita-Madhya — It is almost like the foregoing step 
ie., Vilambita-Vilambita but small Tanas of comparatively 
faster tempo should be inserted in between the slower Tanas. 
Vidara Tanas (vide) are also used in this step. The use of 
Cikari (vide) is also oftener in Vilambita- Madhya. Antara 
stanza is to be used here. 


(iii) Vilambita-Druta — It should be comparatively faster. 
Saricari and Abhoga stanzas are employed. Also small Tanas 
of faster tempo are inserted. 


In all of the foregoing three steps Moharas of a slow tempo should 
be used so as to assure the listeners that Vilambita tempo is still 
continuing. Moharas differ with the tempo (vide ‘Mohara’). 


(b) Madh or Madhya — or the stage having medium tempo - 
glimpses of rhythm appear from this stage. This stage has also 
been subdivided into three steps: (i) Madhya-Vilambita, 
(ii) Madhya-Madhya, (iii) Madhya-Druta. These words Vilambita, 
Madhya or Druta are relative terms and no particular or definite 
measurement of tempo can be fixed for them. The tempo de- 
pends entirely on the musician and his listeners. But it should be 
remembered that certain instruments allow very slow tempo and 
others do not; it will be fully dealt with in the description of 
instruments and under Svasa. 
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(i) Madhya-Vilambita - Worthwhile musicians call this stage 
‘Dagar Ki Badhat.’ Da, Ga, and Ra are the three strokes used 
in playing Vina and ‘Badhat’ means ‘Increase’. When the 
tempo or speed of these strokes Da, Ga and Ra is increased, 
it is called ‘Dagar Ki Badhat’. This means that the Madh 
stage should be played faster than the foregoing Vilambita 
stage, Cikaris, Mid and Syrnut (Aga) are more frequently 
‘used than in the previous stage. Sixty three Alasnkaras 
mentioned elsewhere can be selectively used in this stage 
(vide ‘Alammkara’). 

(ii) Madhya-Madhya — Musicians cali this ‘Madh-Jod’ and 
sometimes “Barabar Ki Jad’, (vide ‘Jod’}. Among the various 
meanings of the Hindi word ‘Barabar’, the primary meaning 
is ‘Equal’. But here we should rather select another meaning 
‘Smooth’; from the nature of the Jod employed, this mean- 
ing suits the best. In this stage Gamaka_Jod is also used. Mid 
or Aga become less frequent and the notes are rendered 
independently, Cikari (vide) is used the least. Since Gamaka 
Alarmkdra is used, its nature sometimes becomes that of using 
Khandara Vani (vide); Vidara (vide) style of compositions 
are also sometimes introduced. 

(iii) Madhya-Druta —- Some musicians call ‘it ‘Ladi-Jod". It is 
almost like ‘Madhya-Madhya’ but a little faster in tempo and 
use of Cikari is still lesser. 


(c) Druia — This stage resembles the whole of Madhya stage but 
is in faster tempo and the Cikari is endrely omitted. This stage has 
also been subdivided into three steps (a) Druta-Vilambita, 
(b) Druta-Madhya, and (c) Druta-Dnuta. 

The reason for these subdivisions has been fully explained 
previously. It is needless to go into details of these subdivisions in 
this Druta stage. 


(d) Jala - Although the foregoing stages are both in vocal and 
instrumental music, Jhala and subsequent stages are purely for 
‘instrumental music. From this stage the rhythmic nature of Alapa 
fully manifests itself. Sometimes musicians introduce Jhala from 
‘Druta-Madhya’ step mentioned above. Jhala is an’ onomatopoeic 
word, resembling the sound produced by drone strings or Cikari ‘ 
(vide). These dronés - the combined sounds of Lower P, middle 
and upper S = produced by striking all the drone strings at a time 
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by the plectrum worn on the forefinger or held, serve the purpose 
of a harmonic background against which Raga melody. has its 
smooth exposition effected by the same plectrum that produces 
the drones. The strokes are played in such quick and alternate 
successions of one stroke to the main string producing melody 
followed by three strokes on the drone strings called Cikari 
producing the harmonic background, as to make the whole 
performance a homogeneous whole which is called Jhala. Pakhavaj © 
— a type of drum — can be played as rhythmic accompaniment from 
this stage, although usually this accompaniment does not begin 
before the stage numbered six i.e., Ladi. 


(e) Thoka — This is a variety of Jhala. In Jhala we have a “isne 
background against which a melody is played. Whatever rhythmic 
sense filters through the ears is produced by the variation and 
alternation of strokes on the drone strings and the main string or 
strings which can be called melody strings i.e., melody is produced 
on these strings and the rest are either drones or sympathetic 
strings. At this stage ie, Thoka, rhythmic variation is produced 
mostly by varieties of strokes that invite more than cursory atten- 
tion; sometimes the beauty of these stroke-varieties completely 
overshadows the melodic portion. The strokes on the main string 
produce complex rhythmic sounds. Although the Raga composi- 
tion is always there, yet it is kept subdominant to the rhythm 
produced by stroke varieties and alternate strokes played on 
Cikaris as in Jhala. From this stage the importance of rhythm 
slowly replaces that of melody. The word ‘Thoka’ is derived from 
2 Hindi word the meaning of which is ‘To strike’. 


(f) Leds - Literal meaning of this Hindi word is ‘Garland’. From 
this stage onwards everything falls under the category broadly 
known as Taraparana (vide). Usually it is from this stage that the 
accompanying percussion instrument is introduced. In Alapa, as 
in Dhrupada, Pakhavaj is used invariably. It is needless to say that 
from this stage rhythm becomes dominant, Raga or melodic 
portion becomes just perfunctory. Ladi is a garland composed of 
Bolas (vide) used in a percussion instrument. A short Bola-phrase 
is taken into consideration and only the particular alphabets used 
in this small phrase are played with varieties of rearrangement or 
combinations for sometime both in the percussion instrument and 
in the melodic string instrument. The Bolas of melodic instru- 
ments though greatly differ from those of the percussion instru- 
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ments, yet the sound of the percussion Bolas is copied in the string | 
instrument with its own Bolas (vide). In Ladi the Bolas that are 
used should be simple and not complex (vide ‘Bolas’). An ex- 
ample may be helpful: Take for instance, a short Bola phrase used 
in Pakhavaj, ‘Dhumakita Taka Taka’. This phrase is composed of 
simple Bolas and not complex such as ‘Kre’ or ‘Ghran’ etc. If we 
‘spread this Bola phrase in different arrangements we get: 
Dhimakita Takataka, Dhumakita Takataka, Dhumakita Dhumakita, 
Takataka Dhumakita, Takadhuma Kitadhuma, Kitakita Takadhuma 
and so on. If we play this Bola in string instrument with its own 
Bola we get: Daradada Radadara, Daradada Radadara, Daradada 
Daradada, Radadara Daradada, Radadara Daradada, Radarada 
Radadara etc. It should be borne in mind that there is no fixed 
instrumental counterpart of percussion Bolas; the musician is 
primarily concemed to reproduce the percussion rhythm with 
whatever Bolas he considers suitable for himself and these Bolas. 
usually vary with individuals. 

In the end of a particular variety of Ladi, a Tihai (vide) is played 
instead of a Mohara and this Tihai marks the end of that Ladi. 
One can play as many different varieties of Ladi as suit the mood 
of the occasion without becoming boring. 


(g) Ladaguihdo — This is a portamento word combining ‘Ladi’ 
meaning ‘Garland’ and ‘Gutthi' meaning ‘Pierce’, or: ‘Sew’ or 
*Poke’. Ladaguthao is nothing but Ladi as previously described, 
only it uses complex Bolas. This complexity of Bolas is indicated 
by the word ‘Gutthi’ meaning ‘Poking’ or ‘Piercing’ (vide ‘Bola’. 
As in Ladi, we can use a Bola-phrase-‘Kredhaaney Dhetedhete’ 
and its string equivalent ‘Dreda ara Deredere’.. 


(h) Ladatapeta — It is also like Ladi and Ladaguthao. In this stage 
some Alamkaras such as Aga or Syumt and Chit (vide) are 
copiously used in melodic exposition. 

(i) Parana — (vide ‘Parana’). The musician plays the rhythm of a 
Tala in Cikari strings and then on the main string reproduces a 
‘Parana’ which he ends in ‘Sama’; the accompanying percussionist 
also reaches his ‘Sama’ simultaneously with the principal musician. 
This stage is also called “Taraparana’ (vide). Here, at this stage, 
after the string instrumentalist has played a particular Parana and 
has reached his Sama, the accompanying percussionist reproduces 
the same Parana on his instrument in reply to that of the chief 
instrumentalist who has reverted to the playing of a Tala in Cikari 
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strings as in the beginning. This type of play i is called ‘Javab (reply) 
‘Samat’ (accompaniment) on the part of the percussionist. 


(j) Sath — Literal meaning ‘Together’. This is exactly like Parana, 
the difference being that the Parana should be played simulta- 
neously by both the chief instrumentalist and the accompanying 
percussionist, and both should reach the Sama at the same time 
to the satisfaction and relief of the, listeners. 


(k) Dkuya - When Ladi and Ladaguthao are played on the Cikari © 
strings, i.e., entirely without melody— since one cannot play a 
melody’on Cikari as they are drone strings, it is called Dhuya. 


(1) Matha - When Ladi and Ladaguthdo are played on the melody 
string and the drone strings-one after the other i-e., at first a Bola 
phrase is played on the main string and the same is repeated on 
the Cikari strings, it is called Matha. 


(m) Paramathd - When Ladi or Ladaguthao or Paranas are played 
‘partly on the main string and partly on the drone strings, it is 
called Paramatha. This stage has long since been obsolete. 

' The last- three names Dhuya, Matha and Paramatha are 
perhaps slang derivation from Sastriya names Dhnuva, Mantha and 
Pratimantha respectively, although their meanings greatly differ 

‘from those of theit modem rendering. 


14. Alpaiva 


Meagreness. This word is used with reference to the use of notes, 
. that is, a mote is sustained longer than a grace note yet not 
emphasised or dwelt on; used in passing, a transitional note. 


15. Armga 

The literal meaning is limb or part. In Hindustani music the 
gamut of 8 notes has been divided into two parts viz., lower and 
upper tetrachords which are called ‘Parvamga’ and ‘Uttararhga’ 
respectively. ‘Uttara’ here means the upper and ‘Purva’ means the 
lower. It can be seen that each of the notes in the Purvarhga (i.e., 
SRGM) has its corresponding consonant note in the Uttararmga 
(i.c., PDNS). Here the consonant of S is P, that of R is D, that 
of G is N and that of M is S. It is evident that a note and its 
consonant both cannot exist in any one Amga or tewrachord. The 


exception is in case where M is considered a consonant of S in 
the Amga SRGM (vide ‘V4di’). 
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16. Armga Pradhanya 


Pradhanya means dominance. A Raga (vide) is said to have a 
particular Amga Pradhanya i.e., the dominance of one tetrachord 
when the Arnéa (vide) note of that Raga lies in that particular 
Amga. For example, the Arnéa note of Raga Yamana is G and it 
lies in the lower tetrachord i.e., Parvarnga. As such Yamana is 
called a Raga of Pirvarnga Pradhanya or, in other words, Parvarmnga 
Pradhana Raga. Pradhanya is an abstract noun from Pradhana. 


_ 17, Améa 


_The literal meaning of this is ‘Part’, yet when used with reference 
to music it is the most important note in a Raga. The almost 
central note around which other notes are composed to express 
the spirit and idea of a Raga. It is this note with which the relations 
of other notes used in a Raga are determined according to their - 
‘Importance in mutual relationship viz., consonance, dissonance or 
assonance. In order to determine such relationship this principal 
note or Arnéa Svara is called Vadi only when its Sarnvadi, Anuvadi 
and Vivadi notes are taken cognizance of and then' these notes are 
used in the Raga according to certain rules. Vadi and Sarnvadi etc. 
are relative terms indicating the relationship between any two 
notes of the scale and have nothing to do with reference to any 
Raga. Vadi of a Raga is.a misnomer but has come into currency 
through misunderstanding spreading over more than a century. 
The present practice has been-to call the principal note Vadi 
instead of Amsa of a Raga (vide ‘Vadi’). 


18. Anjgata 


Literally ‘Which is not come’. In music when the real ‘Sama’ or 
‘main rhythmic accent of a particular composition of the accom- 
panying percussion instrument falls after that of the vocalist or 
instrumentalist, the apparent main accent of the latter is called 
‘Anagata Sama’. In other words, the apparent ‘Sama’ or main 
accent of the musician appears before that of the accompanyist 
‘i.e., whose real ‘Sama’ has not yet come. This is a rhythmic 
variation and is an accomplishment of the musician rather than 
his rhythmic weakness as may appear to some of the listening | 
public. Vide ‘Tala’. In the Sastras the explanations of these terms 
are simple; when the musician (vocal, instrumental) or a dancer 
synchroniises the starting of his or her music: or dance with that 
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of the accompanying percussionist, it is called “Sama Graha’ 
(starting together). The meaning of ‘Sama’ here is ‘At a time’. 
When the starting of the musician or the dancer follows. that of - 
the accompanyist it is called ‘Auta (past) Graha’ and when the 
starting of the accompanyist follows that of the musician or the 
dancer it is called ‘Anagata Graha’. 


19. Anaghata 

The literal meaning is ‘Without beating’, (Aghata is ‘Beating’, 
Anaghita is ‘Not beating’). This is a rhythmic variation resembling 
syncopation. When the rhythmic accents of music fall in between 
the rhythmic accents of the percussion accompaniment, it is called 
Anaghata variation of rhythm. The unaccented place between two 
beats is called the Anaghata place,-and utilization of such places 
by the beats of the music is one of the rhythmic variations a 
musician can do. 


20. Anahata 


The Sastras admit two varieties of sound— one is produced by 
striking on something and the other is selfemanating or Anahata 
ie., not-struck. This latter is unnecessary in mundane affairs. 
Anahata sound is selfemanating, spontaneous, infinite and meta- 
physical. , 


21. Anibaddha 


The. music which is not bound by Tala, Chanda or Matra, 
non-rhythmic, i.e., Alapa. 


22. Antara 


In Dhrupada and Alapa we have four stanzas or Tukas, similar to 
movements in Western music. Antara is the second stanza. The 
scale limit for this second stanza is between middie G and upper 
G. For Khayal and other varieties of songs, there being usually two 
stanzas of Sthayi and Anatara, the limit for Antara has been fixed 
between middle G and upper P. ‘The literal meaning of Antara is 
‘Near’, or ‘Proximate’ since this stanza is proximate to the 
principal stanza or Sthayi, it is called ‘Antara’ (vide ‘Dhatu’). 


23. Antara Gandhara 


G having 4 Srutis i.e., G of the diatonic major scale, or the natural 
G of the present day (vide ‘Sruti’). 
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24. Anudatta 

Low sound. 

25. Anuloma 


The simile has been drawn from the body hair or the Loma or 
the wool. ‘Anu’: is “Towards’, so ‘Anuloma’ is “Towards the pile of 
the wool’. In music it means the natural sequence of going up, 
ie, SRGMPDN S&S. It is also called Aroha. 


26, Anuvadi 


The note that follows the Vadi or the principal note. The meaning 
here appears to be somewhat vague. We know that the fourth or 
the fifth note from the principal note is called Sarnvadi or 
consonant. Likewise we call the third from the principal note 
Anuvadi or assonant, viz., G is an Anuvadi of S, M is of R, P is, 
of G, D is of M, N is of P and S is of D. In the Sastras mention 
has been made of consonant i.e., Sarmvadi and dissonant i.e., 
Vivadi and the rest are called Anuvadi or assonant. In Western 
music due importance has been given to the third, fourth and the 
fifth notes as it is in Indian music and this kind of relationship 
between different notes of a gamut seems to be universal (vide 
‘Vadi’). = 

27. Apanyasa 

Rarely_now is this word used. The ending note. of a small phrase 
of the composition of a Raga is called Apanyasa note. For example, 
NRGmP is a small compositional phrase expressing the Raga 
Yamana and the ending note P is Apanyasa Svara or note (vide 
‘Bidari’). 


28. Arcika 

Vide ‘Tana’. 

29. Aroha 

Vide ‘Anuloma’ and ‘Avaroha’. 
30. Arohi Varna 


Notes arranged in ascending order (vide ‘Varna’). 
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$1. Aéa or Syurnt 

When in a stringed fret instrument a note is played and while the 
sound persists, another note is _produced by sliding the fingers to 
a different fret, it is called Aga and is a Sabdalamkdra (vide 
‘Alamnkara’). The same act on a non-fret instrument is called 
Syurnt. 

$2. Aéraya Raga 

Vide ‘Thata’: 

33. Asthayi 


Hindustani rendering of the word Sthayi. The Principal or the first 
stanza or Tuka of a song or an Alapa is calted Sthayi because part 
of this portion is repeated in a musical performance over and over 
again after every other thing such as Tana or Barita (vide). In 
Alapa, although the scope of repetition is nil, yet the first stanza 
is called Sthayi and the scale limit of this stanza is from middle 
S to middle N. It is in this stanza that the concept of a Raga is’ 
fully established. The meaning of Sthayi is ‘Basic’ or ‘Fundamen- 
tal' at best with reference to songs (vide ‘Dhatu’). 


34. Aévakranti 
Vide *Miarcchana’. 
35, Ata 


Musicians bereft of theoretical knowledge and ignorant of the 
correct sequences of a musical exposition. 

36. Ati Komala 

‘Ati’ is ‘Very’, ‘Komala’ is ‘Flat’. When a note is lowered more than 
its usual flat position, it is called “Ati Komala’; viz., R has been 
placed on Raktika Sruti, the Komala R is on the previous Sruti 
Rafijani and the Ati Komala R is placed on Dayavati which is stil! 
prior to Rafijani. Similarly D is on Ramya Sruti, Komala D is on 
Rohini Sruti and Ati Komala D is on Madanti Sruti, R and D are 
the only notes that can have Ati Komala flattening. In Raga ‘$x’ 
for instance, the Ati Komala R and D are used. 


37. Atita 


Literally means ‘Which is past or gone’. In music. when the real 
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Sama or main rhythmic accent of a particular composition of the 
accompanying percussion instrument falls before that of the 
vocalist or instrumentalist, then the main accent of the latter is 
called Atita Sama Le., the apparent Sama. In other words, the 
main accent of the musician appears after the actual Sama of the 
accompanyist which is already past. This is a rhythmic variation 
and is an accomplishment of the musician rather than his rhyth- 
mic weakness as may appear to some of the listening public. The 
Tala following Sama is also called 'Atita Tala’. Here the ‘T4la’ 
means beating. 


38. Auduva or Audava 


Having five. Udu is a star which lies in the sky. According to Indian 
philosophy the ether sky is the fifth of the five elements viz., Earth, 
Water, Fire, Air and Ether (or Prthvi, Jala, Agni, Vayu and Akasa). 
Hence Auduva has been fixed to mean ‘Having five’, although it 
seems far fetched. Whenever any two notes excepting 5 of a scale 
of seven notes are dropped, the scale formed by the remaining 
five is called Auduva scale. In no case can S be dropped. There 
are many Ragas having scales of five notes and they are known as 
Auduva Ragas. 


39. Avarda 


The popular form of the word Avarta or cycle. The entire cycle 
of a melodic or rhythmic composition is called Avarta or Avarda. 


40. Avaroha ‘ 


Descending. The opposite of Aroha or ascending; is also called 
Viloma (vide) viz., NDPMGRS. 


41. Avarohi 


Composing the notes in descending order is called Avarohi (vide 
‘Varna’). . 


42. Badhat (or Badhat) 


(a) The process of progressing from slow to fast tempo. 

(b) The gradual extempore exposition of a Raga. This is the 
most common interpretation of Badhat. 

(c) The portion of Alapa having medium tempo is called 
Dagar Ki Badhat (vide ‘Alapa’). 
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43, Bahutva 


In a particular Raga, some note or notes are used more frequently 
than others; these notes are known to have Bahutva or predomi- 
nance in that particular Raga. Usually in any Raga the Arhga Svara 
takes predominance. Arnéa Svara means the most important note 
of a Raga, which in common parlance is called Vadi. It does not 
necessarily mean numerical predominance... In other words, it 
would not do to scan Raga Yamana for instance, and find out 
which of the notes appears more in number in a particular 
composition; it is also to be determined if that particular note has 
been used in such a way as to make it more important than other 
notes. So Bahutya has another import which is ‘Importance’. For 
‘instance if we scan this Saragam in Raga Yamana - ‘NRG, RG, NR, 
NG, RS’ we find ‘S’ appears once, ‘R’ four times, ‘G’ thrice and 
‘N’ also thrice. Numerically ‘R’ takes up the character of Bahutva 
and ‘S’ being used only once, becomes most insignificant, which 
can be called the Vivadi note. However, that is not the case 
because mere numerical importance cannot confer Bahutva to a 
note. ‘G’, although used thrice in this particular Saragam, be- 
comes the most prominent note as it has become the central note 
around which the whole composition has been woven. That shows 
the importance of this note although, numerically its uses are 
fewer than those of ‘R’. So in the Sanskrit -Sloka *Prayoga Bahula 
Svara' — ‘The note that is numerous in application’ the common 
meaning of ‘Bahula’ is numerous but in this context it should also 
be interpreted as ‘Important’, 


44. Bai 
Vide ‘Tayafa’. 
45. Baj 


The style and technique of playing instrumental music is called 
Baj — or style e.g., Dhrupadi ‘style, Khayaliya style, Thumri style, 
Masidkhani Baj, Rezakhani Baj, Pirvi Baj, Imdakhani Baj etc. 
Technique is a word which includes a number of things, one 
of which is the sequence of playing a Raga through the medium 
of an instrument. For this sequence there are conventional rules. 
Whenever these rules are absent, such playing cannot be properly 
known to have any style or Baj and should rather be called a 
freelance playing, pleasant or unpleasant depending upon the 
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aruste’s personal talent. This type of instrumental playing does not ,. 
represent any GharAna or tradition and cannot be strictly called 
‘Classical’. Sometimes the style or Baj is called Cala or Calana. The 
present author recommends the word “Vadaki’ for instrumental 
music similar to the word ‘Gayaki’ for vocal music (q.v. 
‘Imdadkhani’, ‘Masidkhani’ and ‘Rezakhani’). 

46. Barnta 


This word is derived from the word ‘Bantana’ meaning distribu- 
-tion. The words of a song or Bolas of a Tarana or Gat can be 
distributed in such a manner that the original rhythm of the 
composition undergoes various changes - something like extem- 
porization. This is done mainly to extemporize rhythmic. compo- 
sition. In case of the words of a song, sometimes it happens that 
they lose their character and are rendered to rhythmic sounds 
without conveying any meaning. It may be mentioned here that. 
in classical music the literary quality of a song is of the least 
importance excepting in Thumm songs. The words of a song 
merely serve to express the rhythmic beauty of a composition. as 
different from the melodic beauty. In Dhrupada only Barhtas are 
permissible and not Tanas; in Khayal songs both Barta and Tana 
are used. 


47, Bandig or Bandeja 


This Hindustani word literally means well-composed music etc. 
Usually the best compositions enjoy the dignity of being called 
Bandeji (adjective from Bandeja). The compositions of old mas- 
ters, such as Tansen, Sadarang, Bahadur Sen, are called Bandeji. 
Even the present day masters can have Bandeji compositions — 
Rabindra-Samngitas are certainly the examples of best compositions 
in Bengali songs. In usual parlance the Bandeji compositions are 
those that are equally charming both in melodic and rhythmic 
aspects. 


48. Barabara 


A variety of Laya. If each beat of time cycle contains a single Bola 
or musical note, such musical time is known as Barabara Laya; it. 
is also called Madhya Laya or intermediate time. Here Barabara 
means ‘Equal’ i.e., music and time are equal in Laya. 
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45. Bemamca 


In percussion instruments such as Mrdanga or Pakhayaj, when, : 
during playing Parana (q.v.), the Sama (q.v.) does not seem to 
appear as expected, a Tihai is added immediately after the Sama 
passes away unnoticed, to come to Sama in the next cycle. 


50. Bemanija 
“Vide ‘Tihar’. 
51. Bhajana 


Doxologicat songs used for worship purposes, Lately, it has en- 
tered the field of classical] music soirees. 


52. Bhao 


The Hindi rendering of the Sanskrit word Bhava. The emotional 
contents of a song, when expressed through gestures are called 
Bhao. Thumni.songsters, dancers, actors and actresses often ex- 
press emotions through ‘Bhao’. 


53. Bhava 


A Sanskrit word. The mental change brought about by the 
perception of sentiment or emotion known as Rasa is called Bhava. 
To understand the process of this mental change from emotion 
or sentiment one has to consider four elements: 


(1) Sthayi Bhava 

(2) Saficari Bhava, in other words Vyabhicari Bhava 
(3) Vibhava 

(4) Anubhava 


(1) Sthayi Bhava - The primary change brought about in the mind 
by an emotion or sentiment is called Sthayi Bhava. It is believed 
that a particular sentiment brings about a particular Bhava in the 
mind and as soon as that sentiment or emotion disappears, the 
change brought about in the mind also vanishes leaving the mind 
in the normal condition, That is the reason why it has béen called 
Sthayi Bhava — its existence depending upon the presence.of the 
emotion, ‘Sthay?’ means ‘Lasting’. 

(2) Sancan or Vyabhican’ Bhava — Other mental conditions, though 
secondary yet complementary to the primary mental condition 
‘Le., Sthayi Bhava or emanating therefrom, are known as Saficari 
_Bhava of the Sthayi Bhava. 
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(3) Vibhdvea — The ingredients of a Bhava are known as Vibhavas, 
viz., a garden , music, spring-season, war, fire, arms etc. 

(4) Anubhave — Actions expressing Bhavas are called Anubhava - 
viz., puckering of brows, jumping, winking, smiling etc. 

Every Rasa or emotion has its different Sthayi Bhava, Saficari 
Bhava, Vibhava and Anubhava (vide ‘Rasa’}. 


54. Bherua or Bhadva 


The father or brother of a professional dancing woman or Bai is 
known as Bherua. 


55. Bhinna Giti 
Vide ‘Giti’. 
56. Bidari 


Whatever divides or disintegrates is called Bidari. There are two 
kinds of Bidari as mentioned in the Sastras: 

a) Gita Bidari - When a song or a poem is divided in feet or metric 
units, it is called Gita Bidari (Gita is song, Bidari - one which 
divides) e.g., let us divide our national song: 

Janaganamana / adhinayaka / jaya he / Bharata / bhagya bidhata. 
This is natural division and each division is called a Gita Bidari. 
It would have been a faulty division if it were done thus- 
Janaga / namana / adhina / yakaja / etc. 

b) Pada Bidari - This refers to division of melodic phrases. 
When a Bidari or a division is done so as to end such a division 
in one of the following notes, it is called Pada Bidari: 

Arhéa (q.v.) Svara ie., the Vadi note, or its Samvadi (q.v.) 
i.e., either the fourth or the fifth (q.v.) of the Arhéa Svara, or 
Anuvadi (q.v.) i.e., major third or the major sixth, and also the 
Nyasa Svara or the ending note. Now, the Nyasa Svara can well be 
one of the foregoing notes. 

When a division has thus been made, the ending note of 
such a division is called Apanyasa Syara; it can thus, also be noted 
that an Apanyasa Svara can either be an Amnsa Svara, or its Sarhvadi 
‘or its Anuvadi. Nyasa Svara can likewise be either Arnéa, Sarivadi 
or Anuvadi Svara, — 

Any note, which is not a Vivadi or dissonant note of the Arnéa 
Svara can complete a division and in this case that particular note 
is called a Sanyasa Svara. When the phrases are divided into still 
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smaller divisions, the ending note, not being a Vivadi note to the 
Arnéa Svara,. is called Vinyasa Svara. This last one definitely 
establishes that the phrases can be divided into smaller sections 
and the ending notes of these sections are called Vinyasa Svaras. 
In this case there remains some doubt as to the difference 
between an Apanydsa and a Sanyasa Svara. Let us explain the 
above by ciung examples: 

_ Examples of Pada Bidari by the phrases in Yamana Raga. 
Amsa note or Vadi Svara of Yamana is G and Nyasa Svara i.e., the 
ending note of Yamana generally speaking is ‘S’. 


(a) Pada Bidari using Arhéa note ~ NRG 
{b) ” . ” Sarnvadi ‘of Améa note . - mDN 
(c) ” ” ” Anuvadri of Arhsa note - mGP 
(d}) ” is ”. Nyasa Svara of Yamana - NRS 


In (a) the Arhéa Syara becomes the Apanyasa Svara, in. 
(b) the Samvadi of the Arnga Syara becomes Apanyasa, in (c) the 
Anuvadi and in (d) the Nyasa Svara becomes Apanyasa. 

The examples of Sanydsa Svara would follow later. The note, 
not being a Vivadi note of the Améa Svara i.e., G in Yamana, is 
called Sanyasa Svara if it is an ending note. In the present major 
diatonic scale D is not a Vivadi note of G, so D can be used as 
an ending note, thus: 


(e) Pada Bidari using a note not Vivadi of Amsa note - mND. It is 
to be particularly noted here that the Sarnvadi notes of G (here 
Vadi note in Yamana) are both N and D, but as N has been 
particularly mentioned as the Sarhvadi note in Yamana ne D 
is to be ignored as a Samvadi note in Yamana,. 

Now let us deal with Vinyasa Syara. A note which is not a 
Vivadi note to the Améa Svara, can be an ending note to smaller 
divisions of a Pada or phrase. In this case we are considering 
phrases containing six notes instead of three since it would not 
be convenient to break such phrases into smaller divisions. 


(f)} Divisions of Pada Bidar using notes not Vivadi to AmSa note — the 
entre Pada is mNDmDP and when broken into two mND, mDP 
both D and P are the Vinyasa Svaras. 
The foregoing descriptions of Nyasa etc. lead us to conclude that 
(A) Vocal or instrumental music ends in a Nyasa Svara. 
(B) A Pada Bidari ends in an Apanyasa Svara. 
(C) A note which is neither a Vivadi Svara of Arnéa note nor 
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itself an Apanydsa Svara, can be an ending note and then 
it is called a Sanyasa Svara. 

(D) Vinyasa Svara ends the smaller divisions of a Pada or 
Phrase. 


57. Bola or Vani 


’ 


In instrumental music different ways of producing a sound, by 
striking, plucking or thumping etc., have been called Bolas in 
musical terminology to symbolise the actions. Different instru- 
ments have different Bolas. In most of the Indian’ string instru- 
ments only two Bola-alphabets are used:— 


(1) Inward — It has been called Samlekha in Samgitaratnakara 
and is represented by Da. 


(2) Outwerd - Sarngitaratnakara calls it Avalekha and is repre- 

sented by Ra. , 

There is an exception to this rule. In Sarod, Da is an outward and 
Ra is an inward stroke by a plectrum. Some follow this mule in 
bowing an Esrara also. : ; 

In Vina, the Bolas are struck inwards and in Mahati Via, 
mostly found in Upper India, the Bolas are struck in vertical 
movements, in other words by ‘down from up’ movements. Only 
the Cikari is struck by up movement and the Bola used is obviously 
Ra (or Ra). The Vina is played with three fingers of the mght 
hand. On the main strings the Bola struck by the middle finger 
in downward movement is called Da, the Bola struck by the 
forefinger downwards is called Ga, but when both the fingers use 
upward Bolas -which is seldom done, both movements are called 
Ra. The Cikaris are struck by the little finger in upward movement 
only and such Bola is called Ra as mentioned above. Thus the Bola 
alphabets employed in North Indian Vina are Da, Ga, Ra. Besides 
these Ta, Na, Gha, Ghighi, Gheghe, Gheghaya, Drar, Dagara, 
Ghana, etc. Bolas are used by combining the Bola alphabets Da, 
Ga, and Ra in different combinations. 

In Rabab, Surasmgara, Sitar, Sarod, Esrara etc. the only Bola 
alphabets are Da and Ra and by combining these two alphabets 
in different ways, innumerable Bola phrases have been created 

.e.g., (1) Da, (2) Ra, (3) DaRa, (Da and Ra both having one Matra 
‘(q.v.) or beat each) (4) Dere or Diri (having one Matra or beat, 
i.e., Da half a beat and Ra half a beat) (5) Dra, (6). Rada, 
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(7) Dreda, (8) Dredar (9) Dadar, (10) Radar, (11) Darar, (12) 
Radra, (13) Dadra etc. 

In pursuance of percussion Bola phrases various Bola phrases have 
been composed for use in instrumental music by two Bola alpha- 
bets Da and Ra, e.g.,: : 


| | | | 
Percussion Bola phrase’ - Dhadha Terekete Dhageddhi Ghenenag 
t \ ‘all | 
Instrumental Bola phrase — DaR4 Deredere Daradda Radadar etc. 


Bola alphabets and phrases as used in percussion instruments: 


(1) Ta, (2) Da, (3) Na, (4) Ta, (5) Ti, (6) Na, (7) Nan, 
(8) Tet, (9) Te, (10) Te, (11) De, (12) Ten, (13) Den, (14) Dhen, 
(15) Ga, (16) Gha, (17) Ga, (18) Gha, (19) Ge, (20) Ghe, 
(21) Kat, (22) Ka, (23) Ke, (24) Thu, (25) Tun, (26) Dhimgar, 
(27) Dhamgar, (28) Dhageddhi, (29) Terket, (30) Takit, 
(31) Kran, (32) Kredhane, (33) Dhumakete, (34) Jham, (35) Gur, 
(36) Thai, (37) Tarnu, (38) Khur, (39) Tieta ete. 

Percussion Bolas have been named ‘Pata’ in Sarngitaratnakara 
and reference has been made of ‘Hasta Pata’ i.e., Bolas for manual 
use. The instrument ‘Pataha’ being the’ symbolic source of all 
percussion instruments, the word ‘Pata’ has been derived from 
that instrument. 

Generally speaking, what are called Bolas in instrumental 
music are known as Vani for vocal music. Some examples of Vanis 
are as follows: 


(1). Ta, (2) Na, (3) Dim, (4) Tum, (5) Nata, (6) Dani, 
(7) Dere, (8) Drm, (9) Num, (10) Alalum, (11) Ali, (12) Tele, 
(13) Odani, (14) Oder, (15) Derma, (16) Neri etc. 


These Vanis or vocal Bolas are used in Alapa and Taranas 
(q.v.); besides these the Bolas for percusston instruments are also 
sung sometimes. These Bolas or Vanis carry no meaning, their 
only utility lies in their rhythmic implications. When used vocally, 
they help appreciate pure melodic compositions apart from the 
literary merit of a song which often diverts attention of the 
listening public from the melody. The theory that these meaning- 
less Bolas have come down from the original doxological phrase 
‘Ananta Hari Narayana’ appears to be wrong. Samgitaratnakara 
uses ‘Tena, Tena’ which, of course, refers to God (vide ‘Khuli’, 
‘Mudi’ and ‘Nasta Bolas’). 
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58. Cakradara 


Any ‘Tukda’, ‘Toda’, ‘Tana’ or ‘Tihai’ that is repeated once or 
more to reach the ‘Sama’ is called Cakradara Tukda or Toda etc. 
Usually these Tukdas or Todas are played thrice to reach the 
‘Sama’, but can be played more than three times. When played 
thrice it may appear to resemble an ordinary Tihai (vide), and 
often it becomes difficult to know one from the other. Cakradara 
Tihai is often heard. Tihai itself is a small melodic or rhythmic 
phrase played thrice to reach the Sama. In Cakradara Tihai this 
complete Tihai is played thrice to reach the Sama, to the listeners 
that small melodic or rhythmic phrase appears to have been 
played three times three Le., in nine cycles. 


59. Cala 


Generally it means the “Way’ and also the ‘Style’ with reference 
to various things such:as the style of Dhrupada or Thumri; simple 
Cala (way) or complex Cala, fast or slow Cala, with reference to 
time or Laya, when Cala means a style e.g., the Seniya style or 
Masidkhani style etc. Both Calana and Cala have been derived 
from the same root meaning ‘To move’, yet their musical appli- 
cations are different, although a little vague (vide ‘Baj’). 


60. Calana 


Literally it means ‘Movement’ or ‘The way of moving’. Musically 
it means (1) convention in using notes in a particular Raga (2) 
convention in the development of a Raga. In percussion instru- 
ments, it means Kayada (Qaeda) (vide) although some musicians 
do not consider Kayada (Qaeda) and Calana analogous. 


61. Capaka 


Those percussion Bolas that are played with the flat of the left 
palm are known as Capaka Bolas. In stringed instruments those 
Bolas are produced in a like manner i.e., by applying the flat of 
the right or feft palm sharply over all the strings together. During 
this the normal production of sound with plectrum is temporarily 
suspended. The sound produced in Capaka action is anything but 
melodic. Capaka is evidently a variety of Sabdalarnkara. 


62. Caturanga 


From amongst various meanings of ‘Ranga’ the one meaning 
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‘Variegated’ can well be applied in this connection. ‘Catuh’ means 
four, hence Caturanga is a type of song in the category of Khayal 
having four variegated elements viz., (1) Song, (2) Meaningless 
articulated sounds called Tarana, (3) Articulated notes SR G M 
etc. and (4) Articulated rhythmic compositional phrases to be 
normally used in percussion instruments. Rarely can these be 
heard today. 


63. Chanda 


Rhythm. When a line, éither of a song or of any other composition 
of articulated but meaningless sounds, with or without melody, is 
composed in such a way as to have a definite and regular pattern 
of accented and unaccented beats and also of a pleasing timbre, 
then that line acquires a characteristic of a rhythm or Chanda. 
Chanda is the basis for al] Talas, Matras and Layas, as we call the 
music composed within the bounds of Tala, rhythmic, as different: 
from Alapa. 

64. Chaydlaga 

‘Chaya’, is ‘Shadow’ and ‘Laga’ is ‘Attached with’, A Raga, com- 
posed with a shadow or touch of another Raga, falls under the 
category of Chaydlaga. Evidently it is a mixed Raga. There are 
three categories of Ragas (1) Sudh (Suddha) or pure (2) Chayalaga 
and (3) Samkirna (vide). 


65. Ched 


Derived from the Hindi word ‘Chedna’ meaning “To sound by 
plucking or by striking’. Strings can either be played upon with 
a melody or merely be sounded by plucking, as in harpsichord or 
striking as in piano, Those strings in pluck instruments that are 

- merely sounded and not played upon with melody are called Ched 
strings generally. In particular, those strings that are struck to 
produce drones or Jhala are called so. 


66. Chit 


Derived from ‘Chutna’ meaning to run, but in music it means to 
jump. When a note is produced by jumping from the same but: 
in other gamut, the action is called ‘Chit’ and is treated as a 
Sabdalarnkara. At present the jump from any note to another even 
in the same gamut is also called Chat, the only condition being 
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that one or more notes used in the Raga will have to be scaled 
e.g., in the scale SRMPNS, SM or RP or MN are the instances of 
Chit. Onginally, SS would have been the only case of Chit. 


67. Cikari 


Onomatopoeic word to denote the strings sounded in Jhala (vide 
‘Ched’). 


68. Cilla (Chillah) 


A period of forty days is called Cilla ~ a Hindi word. During the 
stage of practice, the intending professional musicians take the 
vow of observing a Cilla, a mental] resolve that during those forty 
days, barring meagre hours for sleep and food etc. they would 
practise the lessons on music for hours on end. Often they carry 
on a Cilla with or without a short break, for five, ten or twelve 
years, before they are permitted by their teachers to come out in 
public for demonstrations. 


69. Classical Sarngita 


What is classical Sarhgita? Is it a particular Raga creation or a 
particular Raga composition by an old master? If we take only the 
creation of.old masters as classical music then the next question 
may be asked — how old? Is there any limit? Besides, what would 
then be the fate of innumerable Raga creations and musical 
compositions by contemporary masters? ; 

It is not a Raga out of so many mentioned in the Sastras, nor 
a song, Saragam, or a Gat composition by old masters of the 
sixteenth century or earlier; it is the form of presentation that has 
evolved over so many centuries since Amir Khusro, that is: called 
classical and this form is in the constant process of evolution. The 
form of presentation of a Khayal song prevalent fifty years ago is 
certainly not the same today, it has undergone gradual changes 
since then and it is the natural process of any living art. 

A Raga creation by a maestro yesterday is as much classical 
as Darbarikanhada of the sixteenth century. The only condition 
is that the new Raga is presented in the conventional manner 
suitable for any of the form of Alapa, Dhrupada, Khayal, Thumri, 
Tappa or Gat etc. There are conventional sequences of presenta- 
tion of each of the foregoing forms, and that is classical presen- 
tation of a Raga melody, generally known as classical music 
(Sarngita).. ' 
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70. Dagara Vani 

Vide ‘Git’ or ‘Alapa’. 

71. Dakéina Bharatiya 

South Indian, also known as Carnatic with reference to music. 
72. Damkham 


This is a compound Hindi word. Kham means clapping of hands 
and Dam means restraint. With reference to rhythm this com- 
pound word means ‘Restraint and claps’, i.e., a rhythmic compo- 
sition having unaccented and accented beats is said to have 
‘Damkham’ variety of rhythm. e.g., Dhere Kete Tag Dha. 

| | | I" 

_— Dhere kete Tag Dha 
The Matra marked 3 is left unaccented and is called Dam while 
others are accented and are called Kham. 
73. Desi Samngita 
Regional music, i.e., all varieties of music other than the classical 
ones are called Desi or regional music. Under this we have folk 
music, light music, etc. Kirtana has often been reckoned as Desi 
‘Sarhgita although the present author prefers it to be called 
classical because .of its nature and its tradition of nearly four 
‘centuries. In the Sastras, the music employed for the worship of 
God was called Marga Sarngita and all other varieties then preva- 
lent were called Desi Samgita (vide ‘Classical Samgita’ and ‘Marga 
Sarngita’). . 
74. Dha 


It is a technical term to indicate the most important of the beats 
in a Tala, in other words ‘Sama’, on which beat both the main 
musician and the accompanist meet together. 


75. Dhadi 


The father or the brother of a Dumni is called Dhadi (vide 
‘Dumni’). 


76. Dhaivata 


The sixth of the Indian gamut’ of seven notes. Dhaivata or Dha 
contains three Srutis viz, Madanti, Rohini and Ramya; it itself is 
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on this last Sruti Ramya. Modern theorists have placed Dha quite 
erroneously on its initial Sruti Madan (vide ‘Sruti'). 


77. Dhamira 


A variety of Tala. When a Dhrupada is composed in the Dhamara 
TAla, it is usually known as Dhamara. Such Dhrupadas are gener- 
ally lighter in nature and are mostly love-songs. Whenever the 
songs depict the episodes of Holi festival, they are known as Horis. 
Dhamaras mostly use Nauhara Vani and various Alamkaras forbid- 
den in other Dhrupadas. In the days when Khayal was unknown, 
Dhaméaras used to lighten the effect of the sober grandeur of 
Dhrupadas on the audience who eagerly awaited its appearance 
and felt relieved on hearing it. This form of Dhrupada became 
so popular in those days that the name Dhamira — a Tala name 
- permanently stayed on to be applied to it (vide ‘Alapa’). 


78. Dhatu 


The body of a musical composition is called Dhatu. There are four 
and sometimes five Dhatus or paragraphs in a composition; often 
there are only two such in a lighter composition. 

(a) Udgréha - The opening paragraph or stanza of a composition 
is known as Udgraha Dhatu. 

(b) Melépaka —The paragraph joining the opening paragraph and 
the ‘Dhruva’ paragraph, following it, is called Melapaka Dhatu. 
(c) Dhruva — The particular paragraph which is repeated from 
time to time, is called Dhruva Dhatu. At present, in all musical 
performances, a paragraph or a certain portion of the composition 
is often repeated after every improvisation done by the musician. 
The Sastras hold that Melipaka and Abhoga Dhatus can be 
omitted but never the Dhruva Dhatu. From those compositions 
having three Dhatus or paragraphs only, the Melapaka can be 
dropped, not the Dhmova. 


(d) Abhoga - The last paragraph or stanza of a composition and, 
in case of songs, the paragraph containing the name of the writer 
is called the Abhoga Dhitu. 


(e) Antara or Antara - If a paragraph is introduced between the 
Dhruva and Abhoga, then it is known as Antara or Antara Dhatu, 
according to Sistras. Dhatus, as explained, resemble the Tukas 
Ama, Kali or Carana used in the modern times. Dhruva is similar 
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to the Sthayi Tuka, Antara and Abhoga are also the same as found 
at present. We can however, find some similarity between Melapaka 
Dhatu and Saficari Tuka. Melapaka combines the Udgraha and 
the Dhruva, so also Saficari, it pervades through Sthayi and Antara 
Tuka, in a way combining both. Udgraha, as mentioned and 
explained in the Sastras, is obsolescent today but we can draw a 
similarity between this and the sort of a prelude or overture which 
invariably appears to introduce a Raga at the beginning of a 
musical performance at present, and which is commonly known 
as ‘Aucar’ (vide Alapa). At present another paragraph is being 
used in instrumental Gat—composition. This paragraph is called 
Marmja.or Marhjha which is placed between Sthayi and Antara. 
Formerly it was a part of Sthayi (vide “Tuka’). 


79. Dhima Laya 
Vide ‘Laya’. 
80. Dhrupada 


Literally ‘Dhruva’ means immovable, unalterable or permanent. 
In this sense God is the only ‘Dhruva’ and any literary composition 
dealing with the various attributes and praises of God is known as 
‘Dhruva Pada’. The contraction of ‘Dhruva Pada’ has come to be 
known as ‘Dhrupada’. It has not yet been definitely known as to 
when the present day ‘Dhrupada’ came into being. It is said that 
both Nayaka Gopala and Bayi Bavra were responsible for the 
inception of Dhrupada as found today. Some hold that Raja 
Mansingh of Gwalior (1486 -1526) introduced the Dhrupada. At 
present the Dhrupadas composed by Miyan Tansen seem to have 
been recognised as the ideal prototype. Ustads belonging to some 
of the Gharanas sing Dhrupadas composed by Baiju Bavra or 
Nayaka Gopala, but such Gharanas are rare; besides their history 
is mostly based on hearsay. As such no dependable information 
can be had in this respect. Most of the Dhrupadas prevalent in 
Northern India today were either composed and sung by Miyan 
Tansen or by other renowned composers after him. 
Miyan Tansen’s lineage has been divided into three sections. 
His direct line, also known as Rababi Gharana, used to compose 
Dhrupada in Gaudahara Vani. His daughter’s line known as 
*Binkar Gharana used Dagara, Nauhara and Khandara Vanis in 
‘ Dhrupada. These are the two main lines of Miyan Tansen. 
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However, one of his sons, Sarat Sen, who went to Jaipur, founded 
the Seniya Gharana of Jaipur. This Gharana is still recognised as 
Jaipur—Seniya Gharana (vide ‘Gharana’). 

A Dhmupada has four or five-stanzas, usually four viz., Sthayt, 
Antara, Saficari and Abhoga. Some name Saricari as Bhoga but 
descendants of Tansen consider ‘Bhoga' to be a separate stanza 
{vide ‘Sthayi etc.). Of all the songs the Dhrupadas are known to 
be the most sober and mostly contain elements of abstention, piety 
and wisdom. Also, Dhnipadas use only the sober ie., slow Talas. 
Light Talas i.e., quick Talas, are not to be used with Dhrupada. 
Dhrupada compositions are either doxological or contain praises 
to the kings. Some contain philosophical preachings also. Some 
contain emotional activities of Sri Krsna. Dhrupadas composed in 
Dhamara Tala are known as Dhamaras, those composed in 
Jharnptala are known as Sadaras and those composed in Dhamara 
Tala and containing the activities of Lord Krsna on the occasion 
of the spring festival are known as Horis. Sometimes even Tappas 
containing the same descriptions are known as Horis but Hori 
usually indicates Dhrupadas in Dhamara Tala. 


81. Dhuna 


Any melody composition that is not bound by the Raga rules but 

- depends on freelance artistic promptings is called a Dhuna. There 
are many melodies known by Raga names which the experts still 
call Dhuna, such as Kaphi, Dhani and many others. Although the 
scale-with Komala G and Komala N is called Kaphi Thata and is 
the basic scale in our Sastras, the melody known as Kaphi is 
considered by many experts as a Dhuna. A Dhuna may sometimes 
contain shades of many Ragas. 


82. Dhuya 


Common name for Dhruva. That stanza or line of a song which 
is repeated often is called Dhuya. The Sthayi portion of a song 
can be called a Dhuya also. The portion “Jaya he, Jaya he, Jaya Jaya 
Jaya Jaya he” of Indian National Anthem is the Dhuya. 


83. Dhvani 


Sanskrit name for sound. Although every note is a sound, every 
sound is not a note (vide ‘Svara’). 
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84. Druta Laya 


Fast tempo — the word is relative since it is twice as fast as Madhya 
laya or medium tempo (vide ‘Laya’). 


85. Dumni or Domni 


Women who earn their living by musical professton only in front 
of the ladies in Parda and never come out before the males, are 
known as Dumnis. 


86. Gamaka 


It is an important variety of Sabdalarnkara (vide Alamkdra). A very 
wide scope is given to it in the Sastras. Though various Alarnkdras 
fall under this category, the present practice has been to limit it 
to a particular variety of Alamkara viz., a particular way to produce 
and often repeat a particular note or a series of notes taking. the 
grace of either the previous note or the following note. For 
example: 


(1) Ascending Gamaka ~ S*® R° G™ MP. Here after S has been 
articulated the grace of R is added; next when R ts articulated the 
grace of G is added to it and so on till the series is completed, 
the whole thing being an unbroken continuity. The principal 
notes i.e., the notes on top right corners of which the graces have 
been added, should each appear independent and unconnected 
to the next principal note. This may appear contradictory since 
already this has been used as grace note, but the notes with their 
graces should be kept independent by putting a gap, ordinarily 
imperceptible, before going to the next note, that is by making 
the graces terminate abruptly. 


(2) Descending Gamaka - ®S SR MG °M - This is just like the above 
excepting that the graces come before the principal note as they 
appear on the top left corner of the principal notes. Here the 
trace of the grace note, first articulated, sways to the principal note 
which dwells a little longer than the grace note before going to 
the next grace note. These Gamakas are many times less difficult 
in practice than they appear in theory demonstrations, Sometimes 
musicians call a certain Alamkdra like — Aga (vide) as Gamaka and 
use it in Dhrupada. Most of the varieties of Gamaka are used in 
Khandara Vani style of music. We may now deal with the varieties 
and descriptions of Gamaka as found in the Sastras. 
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Fifteen varieties of Gamaka in Samgitaratnakara: 

(1) Tirpa — Pleasing vibration of sound resembling that of 
Damarit (vide) i.e., a smal] double-headed drum, shaped 
like an hour-glass. At present the speed of this vibration 
of sound is four times in a beat, e.g., SSSS, RRRR etc. 

(2) Sphurita - Same as above but three times in a beat e.g., 


SSS, RRR etc. 
(3) Kampita - Same as above but twice in a beat e.g., SS, RR, 
_ GG ete. 
(4) Lina - Same as above but once in a beat e.g., S, R, G, M 
etc. 


(5) Andolita - Same as above but the speed is once in half a 
beat. This should not be confused with Kampita where the 
‘speed is twice in a beat. In other words, two sounds should 
be actually produced in a beat. In Andolita, on the other 
hand, only one sound should take up half the beat and 
the other half should remain unsounded. For example, 
S.~R-,G,, etc. One note and the dash constitute one 
beat. 

(6) Bai - A mixture of quick, asymmetrical and heteroge- 
neous vibration of sounds e.g., SSS, GGG, PP, RR, GGG, 
RS. . 

(7) Tribhinna - A quick vibration of sounds spread over the 
three ie., lower, middle and upper gamuts e.g., PP P, 
SSS, NNN, DDD, GGG, RRR, DDD, NN, 88. 

(8) Kurula - It is almost like Bali (above) but with some knot 
of notes inserted in between and to be produced very 
softly e.g., SSS, GGG, RGRGR, GGG, MMM, DPDPM, 
GGG, RGRGRS. Here we prefer to call RGRGR, DPDPM, 
RGRGRS, knots since the Sastras name them as Granthis. 
As a matter of fact any small and irregular cluster of notes 

_ can be called a ‘Knot’. 

(9) Ahata — This is the one we have already discussed under 
Descending Gamaka. 

(10) Ullasita — Vide Ascending Gamaka. 

(11) Plavita— A vibration where each note is elongated to three 
beats e.g., 5S - -, R - - etc. 

(12) Gumphita - A vibration which is pleasing and at the same 
time sombre and deep - e.g., GS__PmG; the Mid connect- 
ing S and P is elongated and deep. 
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(13) Mudrita - A vibration produced by humming with lips 
unparted. 

(14) Namita — When the sequence of notes follows in the 
descending order e.g., SN, ND, DP, etc. 

(15) Misnta — A mixture of all or some varieties mentioned 
above, e.g., SSS, GGG, RRR, MMM, DD, PP, RR, GG, N 
DPMGR S etc. 


The following are the names of the Gamakas mentioned in 
Samgita-Parijata. Descriptions are unnecessary. 

(1) Cyavita, (2) Kampita, (3) Pratyahata, (4) Dvirahata, 
(5) Sphurita, (6) Anahata, (7) Santa, (8) Tiripa, (9) Gharsana 
(10) Avagharsana, (11) Vikarsana (12) Svasthana, 
(13) Agravasthana, (14) Kartari, (15) Punahsvasthana, (16) Sphuta, 
(17) Naimnya, (18) Sudhalu, (19) Gumphita, (20) Mudra. 


The names of the twentytwo Gamakas in circulation in the Seniya 
Gharana: 

(1) Humpita, (2) Khadat, (3) Ganapat, (4) Ahata, (5) Andahata, 
(6) Andolita, (7) Prahata, (8) Bruvahata, (9) Durdahata, 
(10) Atharat, (11) Santa, (12) Tiripa, (13) Kharegana, 
(14) OkhareSana, (15) Nisuthana, (16) Okharsuthana, (17) Kartari, 
(18). Syurt, (19) Nimni, (20) Dhala, (21) Suhana, (22) Madara. 


87. Gana 


Generally a song but specifically the literary composition of a song 
without music; in the Sastras this is known as ‘Matu’. 


88, Gandhara 


The third note of the Indian gamut of seven notes. The root 
meaning of this note is not clearly given and opinions about it vary 
considerably. In the Sastras the Gandhira is allotted two Srutis viz., 
Raudni and Krodha and is placed on the latter. Whenever Gandhara 
takes two Srutis from the following note Madhyama and thus 
becomes a note of four Srutis, it is called Antara-Gandhara. This 
is our present day natural Gandhara. As a result, the following 
note Madhyama is left with two Srutis only. The Antara Gandhara, 
after taking two Srutis from Madhyama, acquires four Srutis viz., 
Raudri, Krodha, Vajrika and Prasarini and is itself placed on the 
last. But if Gandhara takes only one of the four Srutis of Madhyama 
i.€., if it stays on the Vajnika Srud, it is known as Sadharana 
Gandhara having three Srutis. This Sadhar ana Gandhara is known 
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as Tivra Komala Gandhara i.e., sharpened flat Gandhara and it lies 
in between the flat and the natural (vide ‘Sruti’). 


89. Gandhara Grama 


Mention has been made of three Gramas in the Sastras, viz, Sadja 
Grama, Madhyama Grama and Gandhara Grama. Sadja and 
Madhyama Gramas were used in the ancient days for mundane 
music and the use of Gandhara Grama, being reserved for the 
higher world, was forbidden. The inter-relation of the notes in 
three Gramas differs in the number of Sruti intervals between the 
notes thus: The allotment of Srutis in Sadja Grama: 

S, M, P four Srutis each, R, D three Srutis each and G, N two Srutis 
each; in tabular form:- 


WE SS SE ee: ah, eh SET 
Ss R G M P D N( §8) 


The allotment of Srutis in Madhyama Grama: : 
S, M, D four Srutis each, R, P three Srutis each and G, N two Srutis" 
each; in tabular form:- 


ee aR a. Se: SEP ei el titi 
Ss R G M P DN ( 8) 


The allotment of Srutis in Gandhara Grama: 
G, N four Srutis each, S, M, P, D three Srutis each and R two Snatis. 
In tabular form:- 


tid. sb ear or a PLL dd UI. 


SR DN ( 8) 


90. Gat 


Derived from Gati or motion. However, it is not precisely known 
how a particular composition for instrumental music has come to 
be known as Gat. Many say that the Gat has motion, but so have 
other musical compositions such as Dhrupada, Khaydl etc.. It 
appears likely that there could not be found any other name for 
such compositions for instrumental music and so the name Gat . 
has been used as in case of Sruti. Gat is a melodic composition 
bound by rhythm using Varnas (notes) and Bolas (strokes) to be 
used in instrumental music. Originally such Gats were composed 
in pursuance of Khayals and Taranas (vide). There are mainly two 
types of Gats (1) Masidkhani (2) Rezakhani. (Vide Masidkhani 
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and Rezakhani). Masidkhant Gats follow the style of slow and 
medium Khayals and Rezakh4ni Gats the style of Taranas which 
are usually fast in tempo. In Gat composition the presence of the 
stanzas viz., Sthayi and Antara can be found as in Khayals. In 
modern times another stanza named Manjha ie., ‘Middle’ has 
been added between Sthayi and Antara which takes the form and 
scope of Saficari Tuk or Stanza. Compositions for percussion 
instruments commonly known as Thekas (vide) are also called 
Gats. Some hold that Kayada (Qaeda) (vide) of a Theka is also 
known as Gat and some again consider long compositional phrases 
for percussion instruments without Tihai as Gats e.g., - 


yf | 
Gnena Kata Gheghe Nak Ti Gheghe Nake Dhin 
Dhage Trikit Tuna kata Gheghe Nak Cheghe Nak 


Tae Gheghe Nak Dhene Dhage Triki Tuna Gheghe 


Nake Teikit Tuna Gheghe Nake Trikit Tuna Kea. 
91. Gathika 

Vide ‘Tana’. 

92. Gati 


Another name for the popular meaning of Laya (vide). Literally 
it means ‘Motion’ or ‘Movement’. Gat as played in instrumental 
music has taken its name from Gati but it is not clear how. 


93. Gaudi Giti 
Vide ‘Giti’. 
94, Gayaka 
Singer. The Sastras mention five classes of singers: 
(1) Siksahara (teacher) — one who is expert in imparting 
lessons in singing. 
(2) Anukdra (copyist) — one who copies the singing of others. 
(3) Rastka (sentimental) — one who sings being absorbed in 
sentiment 


(4) Ramjake - one who sings readily to please the 
listeners. 
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(5) Bhavuka (imaginative) - the singer who is capable of 
effecting new developments in musical culture. _ 


95. Gayaka Dosas 


Defects of a singer: 

(1) To sing with locked jaw, 

(2) Loud and unattractive voice, 

(3) The sound of inhaling by mouth, 

(4) Fright, 

(5) Attempt of finishing the song.with needless haste, 

(6) Uncontrollable tremor in voice and absence of steadiness, 

(7) Opening the mouth vary widely while singing, 

(8) The deviation of notes from their proper places, 

(9) Harsh voice resembling a ‘Caw’, 

(16) Faltering and missing the beats of a Tala, 

(11) Singing with the throat stretched up and forward, 

(12) Singing with voice resembling the bleat of a goat, 

(13) Singing with the veins of forehead, face and throat 
percepttbly swollen, 

(14) The throat taking the shape of a gourd while singing, 

(15) Singing with the throat unusually bent, 

(16) Stretching the body while singing, 

(17) Singing with eyes closed, 

(18) Singing without sentiment, 

(19) Using unusable notes, 

j (20) Indistinct articulation, ; 

(21) The voice that does not reach either the depth of heart, 
or the throat or the cerebral region i.e., a muffled voice, 

(22) Unsetdled mind, 

(23) To mix pure and Chiayalaga Ragas without knowing the 
rules, 

(24) Inattention, 

(25) To sing in a nasal voice. 


96. Gayaka Gunas 


' Virtmes or good qualities of a singer: 
(1) Charming voice, 
(2) Dear to the sight, 
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(3) Expert ability in Graha and Nyasa; at present the quality 
of starting and ending the music well, 

(4) Expert knowledge of Ragas and Raginis, 

(5) Expert knowledge both in rhythmic and in a-rhythmic 
music, ; 

(6) Expert in the knowledge of all the varieties of Alamkaras, 

(7) Voice independent of instruments, 

(8) Knowledge of Tala, tirelessness, experience in pure and 
mixed Ragas, knowledge of unusable notes in a Raga, 

(9) Capability of demonstrating Sthayi, Saficari etc. Varnas 
easily, 

(10) Shunning of all defects, 

(11) Knowledge of Laya, 

(12) The capability of performing a musical demonstration in 
a well-orderly manner, 

(13) Power of comprehension, 

(14) Unrestricted flow of the voice, 

(15) The charming quality of songs even if sung.in desolation, 

(16) Wise in the worship of God, 

(17) The capability of maintaining the purity of tradition or 
Gharana of one’s Guru (teacher), 

(18) Expert ability in the culture of music. 


97, Gazal (Ghazal) 


Originally love songs composed in Persian were known as Ghazals. 
At present, love songs or any other songs composed in different 
languages and sung in the Ghazal—style also pass as Ghazals. 


98. Gharand 


Literally means lineage. In Hindustani music there are different 
Gharanas each differing from the other in marked diversity in the 
exposition of Ragas, in the use of Alasmkaras, in the use of Vanis 
or ways etc. Each of these diverse Gharanas impresses the listeners 
with variety of aesthetic pleasure, each enjoyable in a distinct way. 
Whenever any worthy innovation is brought about by a creative 
musician and if that innovation has a lasting quality then that 
becomes a distinct characteristic of all the generations of pupils 
belonging to that lineage thus establishing a Gharana. Gharana 
also means ‘Style’ in a loose sense, and in the field of Hindustani 
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music, there have evolved various styles in the presentation of 
music. A particular Raga can. be presented in diverse styles in 
different Gharanas; even the same composition can be presented 
differently with equal charm. Some theoreticians had tried to 
underestimate and undermine the importance of Gharanas by 
imputing mean and seifish motives to the traditional musicians but 
their attempts had failed hoplessly. The result is that today the 
listening public has become more conscious to appreciate differ- 
ent musical expositions according to different Gharanas. 


99. Ghasit 


A Hindi name for Aga. In the Sastras this has been named 
‘Khasita’ (vide ‘ASa’). 
100. Gita 


The general name for all varieties of songs. Specifically it indicates 
the folk songs. 


101. Gita Bidari 


According to the Sastras, it is analogous to Gita Khanda. Bidari 
literally means ‘That which pierces’, hence here the thing that 
pierces a song into portions (vide ‘Bidari’). 


102. Gita Khanda 


Khanda is a part. A small part of a song is called Gita Khanda. 
Each of the four stanzas of a song can be called Gita Khanda in 
‘a general way, but a portion ofa line is also known as Gita Khanda 
viz., the portion of the Sthayi usually known as Mukha of Sthayi. 
Mukha literally means the mouth but here the meaning should 
be the fore or principal part since it is this portion that is repeated 
throughout the performance after demonstrating each Tana or 
Barnta or whatever extempore Vistaéra is done so that the per- 
former can revert to the main composition of a song. Usually this 
part ends in the principal ‘Sama’. 


103. Git 


Generally it means ‘Gita’. In a special sense, it means the way of 
singing. There are five ways of singing mentioned in the Sastras 
and it is also mentioned that these Gitis are the pillars of Ragas 
and to each Giti has been allotted several particular Ragas. 
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(1) Suddhaé Giti — This uses straight and soft notes. 

(2) Bhinnad Giti — This uses the notes articulated fast and 
charming Gamaka Alamkaras. 

(3) Gaudi Giti- Sober, unbroken and using suitable Gamaka 
Alarnkaras in all the three Gamuts, Mandra (lower), 
Madhya (middle) and Tara (upper). ° 

(4) Vesara or Vegasvard — (Vega is speed, Svara is having 
notes, i.e., in which notes are used in speed). Speed 
marks this Giti. 

(5) Sddharant or Sadhdrana Gitt - Means common Giti i.e.,: 
_in this all the other Gitis have been blended. Some 
correspondence is evident between these Gitis and 
Vanis as commonly used at present in Alapa and. 
Dhrupada. Suddha Giti corresponds with Dagara Vani. 

Bhinna Giti corresponds with Khandara Vani. Gaudi 
Giti corresponds with Gaudahara or Gobarahara Vani.” 
Sadharani Giti corresponds with Nauh4ra Vani. Now we ~. 
are left with Vesara or Vegasvara Git and it can be held 
that this Git corresponds with any song that is marked” 
for speed, generally speaking (vide ‘Vanis’ under 
‘Alapa’). 

104. Gitkari 


Perhaps derived coloquially from Gita-Kriya ie., performing a 
Gita or Song. In present musical parlance it is a Sabdalamkara and 
is another name for Khatka. In vocal music what is known as 
Gitkari is called Khatka in instrumental music (vide ‘Khatka’). 


105. Gobarahara Vani 
A name for Gaudahara Vani (vide ‘Alapa’ and ‘Giti’). 
106. Graha 


Literal meaning is ‘To grasp’. Musically, it indicates the note 
formerly used to begin a Raga with. Although not given its former 
importance at present, many Ragas use a particular note as the 
“Graha Svara, e.g., Yamana often takes N as its Graha Svara, 
Bhairavi and Bhimapalaéri take n as their Graha Svara. The use. 
of this Graha Svara is reguiated by mainly three rules — (1) Arnga 
Svara or the principal note may be used as the Graha Svara, 
(2) Sarhvadi Svara i.e., consonant note or Anuvadi i.e,, assonant 


- 
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note of the Arnsa Svara may be thus used, and (3) The tonic i.e., 
Sadja can be used as the Graha Svara. 


107. Grama 


Literally means a village. In music it carries the same meaning, but 
only in a figurative sense. The gamut in which can be found the 
assemblage of Murchana, Krama, Tana, Varnas, Alarnkaras and 
Jatis is called a Grama. The Sastras mention three types of Gramas 
viz., Sadja Grama, Madhyama Grama and Gandhara Grama and 
are differentiated by the different distribution of Srutis in each 
(vide ‘Gandhara Grama’). 

Mention has been made of Grama-Ragas in the Sastras but 
no reference has been made here for their obsolescence. In 
modern use the regions of scale are also known as Gramas viz., 
Mandra (Lower), Madhya (Middle) and Tara (Upper) Gramas. 


108. Halak Tana 
‘Vide ‘Tana’. 
109. Halka 


_A Svara composition or Vistara in which the Svarapadas or phrases 
gradually diminish in size e.g., 

GGRS RGRG | MMGR GMGM | PPMG MP | DDPM PD | NNDP 
| MMGR| GG! RRI S|. 

The phrases are separated by vertical lines. 


110. Harmony 


Originally, the Western music was based on melody, a sort of 
freelance compositions according to the mood and creative power 
of the composer, similar to Indian Dhunas (q.v.). However, it was 
not so much bound by laws as our Raga System is. The. Western 
musicians. and composers were thoroughly conversant with the 
notes, scales, octaves, thirds, fourths and fifths — that is, about the 
fundamentals of notes and their inter-relation. These fundamen- 
tals are the same as according to our Sastras— Svara, Grama, Vadi, 
Sarnvadi, Anuvadi etc. We also know the importance of ‘the 
double, fourth, fifth and the third, which are, in our terms, bound 
to the fundamental note S by Vadi—Sarvadi or Vadi—Anuvadi 
(third) relationship. According to the Sastras, the doubles, the 
fourths and the fifths are Sarhvadi and the thirds Anuvadi. 
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In Western countries ‘Plain Song’ was sung in the churches 
in a congregation by women, men and children. Naturally it was 
not possible for all to stick to one scale, so it was sung in different 
Murchanéas suiting the range of voice of the participants and the 
effect of Marchands was pleasing. Because of its pleasing effect, 
some musicians were prompted to do some research work along 
this line and decided that the Mirchanas used should be of the 
fundamental note, its double or its fourth or its fifth: As a result 
each note of the song expressed itself not singly but conjointly 
with its double, fourths and fifths. This i in a nutshell, is the origin 
of harmony. : 

Since the notes were not seme ‘alone but together with 
their Sarhvadis, so these two notes, thus punched, were known not 
as notes but as chords, and this system of singing was known as 
‘Organum’. Later, another system, known as ‘Pedal’ was invented 
in which the fundamental and its fifth used to be sounded 
continuously throughout singing. 

From the 10th century to the 14th century A.D., various 
researches were done by different musical scholars and the use of 
third and the sixth note came into being, and what-was hitherto 
a chord of two notes became a triad of three notes. From the 14th 
century A.D., various experiments were done with harmony and 
by the 15th century the Western music completely shifted from 
melody to harmony. With the development of harmony, the 

. concept of counterpoint also emerged. 

Indian Raga music is based on the juxtaposition of individual 
notes while Western music is based on the succession or juxtapo- 
sition of triads i.e., three notes sounded simultaneously. This is 
known as music based on harmony, since the. triads were then 
mostly composed of Vadi, Sarnvadi and Anuvadi Svaras e.g., SGP, 
MDS, RMD etc. If the individual notes of a triad are arranged in 
a uniform order i.e., the first notes, the second notes, and the 
third notes of all the triads of a composition are arranged in 
succession so that the successions of all the first notes, the second 
notes and the third notes produce three individual melodies 
pleasing to hear, then the original composition based on the 
succession of triads is called a counterpoint. Pure harmonic music 
does not lay as much stress on the underlying melody as on the 
triads themselves, but in the counterpoint both the triads and the 
melodies produced by their succession are equally appreciated. 
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Western connoisseurs and intellectuals consider harmony as verti- 
cal and melody as horizontal music, so a counterpoint is to be 
appreciated in both the ways simultaneously. The power for such 
appreciation is to be developed. After counterpoint, other forms 
of music such as canon, fugue etc. have been devised but their 
description is irrelevant for the present purpose. If the science of 
harmony is applied to Indian Raga music, it will certainly come 
under the category of counterpoint and by the use of triads the 
Raga laws will be violated at every step. As such, it can be said 
witheut the least hesitation that harmony or counterpoint is 
contrary to Raga music. 


11. Hindustani Paddhati 
The system of the Upper Indian Classical Music. 
112. Imdadkhani 


Imdad Khan was born in Etava in Uttar Pradesh in India. His 
father Sahabdad Husayn Khan was a son of the brother-in-law of 
Haddu Khan, the famous Khayal singer and was brought up under 
his roof. Sahabdid learnt Khayal and also played on the Sitar. 
Imdad Khan also learnt songs and Sitar from his father. After the 
death of Sahabdad, Imdad Khan learnt Sitar from different Sitar 
players and evolved his own style of Sitar playing greatly improving 
on the then Sitar and Surabahar playing techniques. Since about 
1920 it is his style of Sitar playing that has been holding the 
musical field firmly and predominantly. Sitar players of different 
Gharanas and styles have since been greatly influenced by this 
style. After Imdad Khan’s death, his sons the late Inayat Khan and 
the late Wahid Khan became famous by following their father’s 
style. Inayat Khan remained the foremost Sitar player of India for 
a quarter of a century till his death in 1938. His sons Vilayet Khan 
and Imarat Khan are very well-known instrumentalists and Vilayet 
is undoubtedly one of the best Sitar players of India today. Vilayet 
has also evolved a style of his own, suiting the demands of the lay 
public and obviously with modern trend and less classical in 
character. Four generations of Sitar players have certainly estab- - 
lished a classical style which we call Imdadkhami style of. Sitar 


playing. 
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Here is a comparison of the Imdadkhani style with that of the 


previous style. 


Style of Sitar & Surabahar play- 
ing followed by original Seniyas 
belonging to the Gharana of 
Tansen 


(1) Surabahar played Alapa in’ 


Dhrupada style imitating the 
style of Vina in which Mid 
was limited to four notes 
only. 


(2) As in Vina, two or three 
right-hand fingers were put 
into use in producing sound 
in Surabahar. Cikari was to 
be played with the right litde 
finger. 

(3) Limited scope for Alamkaras 


(4) Cikari or Jhala was rarely 
played and on Sitar Jhala 
was never played. 


(5) Gamaka Tana, Halak Tana 
and Tihai etc. were very 
rarely played. The Sitar play- 
ers mostly used the Vistara 
style. 

(6) There was no cut and dried 
sequence in the playing of 
Gat-Toda; it had no special- 
ity nor diversity in exposi- 
tion. The Gat and Vistara 
were the only things played 
on the Sitar. 
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Imdadkhani style of Sitar & 


Surabahar playing evolved by 


Imdad Khan 


(1) Surabahar combined both 
the Dhrupada and the 
Khayal style with various 
Alamkaras prohibited in 
Dhrupada style. Mid limit 
extended to seven notes. 

(2) Only the right fore finger 

' produced everything re- 
quired in Surabahir includ- 
ing the Cikari, 


(3) Alamkara-scope made un- 
limited. 

(4) Cikari or Jhala became one 
of the most important sec- 
tions of instrumental mu- 
sic. 

(5) All vocal Tanas, percussion 
Bolas and Paranas and in- 
numerable varieties of Tana 
and Tihai were introduced. 

(6) Gat-Toda was enriched by 

the introduction of the se- 

quence of Alapa in 12 stages 

(vide Alapa). Masidkhani 

Gat underwent complete 

renovation with scope 

greatly increased. The mad- 
em practice has been to 
call it modern Masidkhani 
but the present writer pre- 
fers to call it Imdadkhani. 
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A Sitar belonging to Jaipur Seniya Gharana was sent for 
repairs to Messrs Kanailal Brothers, the foremost Sitar makers of 
India. The proprietor, the late Kanailal Das, pointing to the Sitar, 
remarked to the present author “Is it a fact that Jaipur Gharana 
does not use Jhala?” Actually no strings were provided for Cikari 
in that Sitar. The late Prof. Barkat U'l-lah Khan, the famous Sitar 
player of Seniya Gharana had only one gramophone record of his 
Sitar recital. The record is still with the present writer. Not as 
much as a drone besides the melody played on the main string 
could be heard in that record, let alone a Cikari. Obviously, Prof. 
Barkat U’1-lah belonged to the Seniya Gharana of pre-Imdadkhani 
period and style. 

In this connection, an eminent thinker and music critic, the 
late D.P. Mukherjee, wrote to the present writer: 

“In support of history you can use the word ‘Imdadkhani 
Style’. It was in this way that ‘Gharana’, ‘Style’, ‘Cal’ ‘Convention’ 
were brought into existence in Literature, in Art, in Music, in 
Architecture.” (vide ‘Vadya’ and ‘Masidkhani’). 

113. Jabada | 

It is a variety of Tanas articulated especially with the movement 
of jaw. Some hold that the Tanas articulated indistinctly are also 
known as Jabada' Tanas (vide “Tana’). 

114, Janaka Raga 

Vide ‘Thata’. 


115. Janya Raga 
Vide ‘Thata’. 
116, Jati 


According to the Sastras, Jati is so called owing to its being born 
of two Gramas viz., ‘Sadja Grama’ and ‘Madhyama Grama’. 
Compositions using Varnas {notes) and Alamkaras have 
been classified under Jatis. There are seven types of Suddha or 
pure Jatis, each taking the name of a note viz., (1) Sadji, 
(2) Arsabhi (from Rsabha) (3) Gandhari, (4) Madhyamé, (5) 
Paficami, (6) Dhaivati, and (7) Naisadi or Nisadt. There are 
various rules for pure and ‘mixed Jatis mentioned in details in the 
Sastras but it is needless to discuss them here as Jatis are no longer 
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in use. Barring the pure Jatis mentioned above, there are about 

_.129 mixed Jatis. Indian modes were known as Jatis until Raga 
names replaced them. In modern use Jati means class in music, 
and is used to denote: . 


(1) Quantitative class of scales, e.g., 


(a) Auduvya Jati or Pentatonic Class i.e., scales using five 
notes. 

(b) Sadava Jati or Hexatonic class i.e., scales using six 
notes, and 

{c) Samptima Jati or Heptatonic class using all the seven 
notes. There are mixed classes under this classifica- 
tion taking into consideration the ascent and the 
descent. The following table explains all the varieties 
of Jatis with the name of an example Raga for each; 


Ascent Descent Name of Jati Example Raga 
(1} Sampirna Sampirna Sampurma Yamana 
(2) .Sadava Sadava Sadava Puriya- 
(3} Auduva Auduva Auduva ‘Bhipali 


(4) Sampirna Sadava Sampima-Sadava Zilaf 

(5) Sampara Auduva Samptrma-Auduva Cittamohini 
(6) Sadava Samptma SddavaSampuma Khamaj 

(7) Sadava Auduva Sadava-Auduva Chayali Todi 
(8) Auduva Samparna Auduva‘Sampima Deéa 

(9) Auduva Sadava Auduva-Sadava Sohini 


Even in the above classification, mention has been made of 
Vakra i.e., notes used not in proper or natural order either in 
ascent or in descent or in both e.g., SMGPNDNS (ascent) — 
NDPMGMRS (descent). This is called Vakra Jati having both 
ascent and descent order (vide Kita Tana). 


(2) Qualitative class of Ragas ¢.g., 
(a) Suddha Jati or pure class 
(b) Chayalaga Jati or Raga having a shadow of another 


Raga 
(c) Sarnkirna Jatt or Raga having several Ragas mixed 
together (vide ‘Suddha’, ‘Chaydlaga’ and ‘Sarhkirmma’). 
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117. Javab Sarngat 


‘Sarhgat’ is accompaniment and ‘Javab’ means ‘In reply’. When 
the principal musician demonstrates various melodic and rhyth- 
‘mic phrases and after finishing those comes back to the original 
composition, the percussionist in the meantime reproduces rhyth- 
mic phrases of the same variety in reply to the former. 


118, Jhala 


A Sabdalarnkara. Continuous playing of the drone strings of a 
pluck stringed instrument is called Jhala. It is an onomatopoeic. 
word. Although it appears continuous, actually Jhala is not so, and 
is played by strokes alternately with the melody on the main string. 
Because of its speed it appears coritinuous and ‘serves as a 
harmonic background for a gradual and slow unfolding of a 
melodic motif. Jhala, with its innumerable rhythmic variations, is 
one of the most important and necessary constituents of instru- 
mental music. The fundamental Bolas of a Jhala are Da in melodic 
string followed by Ra Ra R4 in the drones - four making a unit. 
Vocalists often copy this instrumental Sabdalarnkara by uttering Ta 
Na Na Na in melody. ~ 


119. Jharnkara 

Onomatopoeic word for Jhala (vide). In a general sense: twang 
produced by several strings tuned in consonance or in a pleasing 
manner. 

120. Jhara 

A Sabdalarnkara. Loosely another name for Jhala (vide). In the 
Imdadkhani Gharana (vide) the extremely quick and alternate 
succession of Bolas Da and Ra on the main melody string is called 
Jhara {vide ‘Bolas’). 

121. Jhatka- 

A Sabdalarnkara to indicate a note or a small phrase of notes 
-produced in an unexpected and sudden jerk (vide ‘Alamkara’). 
122. fod 


The meaning of this Hindi word is ‘Connection’ or ‘By which 
things are connected’. Why the middle portion of an Alapa is 
called Jod has never been logically explained by any one any- 
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where. The author is explaining the word according to his own 
lights. Alapa has two portions (1) A-thythmic and (2) Rhythmic, 
which are commonly known as (1) Alapa and (2) Tara-parana 
including Jhala. Jod serves the purpose of a connecting link 
between the two so that the transition may be smooth enough not 
to cause any break or jar in the whole ensemble. Having just a 
glimpse of coming rhythmic portion supplies this smooth transi- 
tion (vide ‘Alapa’). , 

123. Joyari or Javari 


A piece of bone, wood or metal which is placed on the Tabli or 
the drum of an instrument and carries the strings in such a way 
that they form an angle with it It is this angle that prolongs the 
vibration which produces notes and it is on this angle that the 
timbre or the quality of the notes depends. The angle is often 
adjusted by filing the Savari or the bridge whenever the strings, 
after being played upon for some time, cut into it. This filing and 
adjusting is called ‘Javari Saph Karma’ or ‘Cleaning the Javari’. The 
voice of an artist which is marked by a rich sound resembling that 
produced by two consonants played together, is often loosely 
known to have Javari in it, although such use is arbitrary. 


124. Judi Tar 
In Sitar, Surabahar, Esrara etc. a pair of strings lying side by side 
and tuned in lower S, is called Judi Tar. The meaning of Judi is 
‘A pair’ and Tar is ‘String’. , 
125, Kadi Madhyama 
Augmented M. When M leaves its own Sruti and occupies Rakta, 
the second Sruti of P, it is called Kadi Madhyama (vide ‘Sruti’). 
126. Kaidiki Nisida 
N of three Smutis. It is also known as Tivra-Komala N, an aug- 
mented-flat N and is used in such Ragas as Bhimapalasni etc. (vide 
‘Srati’). 
127. Kakali Nisada 

’ When N leaves its own Sruti and occupies Kumudvati, the second 


Snuti of S, it is called Kakali N. This is the natural N of the present 
Bilavala Thita or diatonic major scale. 
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128. Kala 

(1) Generally speaking it means ‘Art’, but in popular sense it | 
indicates only three of the sixtyfour Kalas mentioned in the Sastras 

viz., Gita or vocal music, Vadya or instrumental music and Nrtya 

or dance. 

(2) A part, specially a small phrase, several of which together form 

an Alamkara (vide) e.g., Veni Alamkdara - ‘SSS, RRR, GGG MMM, 

PPP, DDD’. This entire series is Veni Alamkara and each of the 

small phrases SSS or RRR etc. is Kala. . 


129, Kalavana (Qalawana) 

A type of Khayal songs composed in Arabic. It is not.to be found 
in India; only Qawwals used to sing them. 

130. Kampana 


Meaning tremour, hence tremolo. When a note is made to quiver 
between two Srutis, it is said to have ‘Kampana’. 


131. Kana 


This is a Sabdalarnkara (vide Alarnkara). Any note that enhances - 
the beauty of another is called a grace note, and the slight touch 
of the latter is called Kana. 


132. Karnataka Paddhati (Carnatic System) 


This system of Indian Classical music is only prevalent in the South 
and the rest of India follows the Hindustani system. Although 
some reference has been made to Carnatic system, it is not the 
intention to deal with it fully in this book. 


133. Kattara 


Those Bolas of percussion instruments viz., Pakhavaj or Tabla that 
contain the particular Bola ‘Kat’ are known as ‘Kattara’ Bolas. 


134. Kattara Jhala 


Those Jhalas (usually Thoka Jhalas) that contain Kattara Bolas are 
known as Kattara Jhala. 


135. Kavval (Qawwal) 
The song composed in Arabic and sung by Kawvals. Generally 
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‘Kavwal - Kalavana’ or ‘Qawwal-Qalawana’ are mentioned to- 
gether: The songs in both cases are composed glorifying God. 


136. Kayada (Qaeda) 


Literally means ‘Regulation’, ‘Established order’. In music it 
means: (1) A particular type of Vistara (vide) with the pre- 
composed Bolas of percussion instruments, Le., to re-arrange the 
pre-composed Bolas (which may be Thekas also} according to 
one’s artistic talent for the sake of variety. (2) A rhythmic 
composition for percussion instruments consisting of Khuli (vide) 
and Mudi (vide) Bolas and capable of undergoing Vistara. 


137. Khandara Vani 


Vide Alapa. It is one of four technical styles or ways of exposition 
of a musical piece and resembles the Bhinna Giti mentioned in 
the Sastras (vide ‘Giti’). 

138, Kharaja 


Colloquial name for Sadja, the initial note of the Indian musical 
scale. Root meaning of ‘Sadja’ is ‘Begetter of six’ (Sada = six, Ja 
= begetter or begotten). Begetter in the figurative sense here 
means the one in relation to which other six notes have been 
brought into existence. In Indian scales, a single note, uncon- 
nected to the fundamental one i.e., the tonic, cannot be consid- | 
ered independently, whereas in Western music each note has an 
independent existence fixed by the number of vibrations per 
second (vide “Vajan’). Different writers have put different inter- 
pretation to the root meaning of Sadja. Some hold that Sadja was 
born out of six notes but this theory is obviously untenable since 
it admits pre-existence of other six notes while Sadja was waiting 
to be born. Some hold that Sadja is called so because it is 
produced by the combined effort of six organs viz., nose, throat, 
palate, heart, tongue and teeth. This is equally unjustifiable 
because all other notes can equally be produced by those six 
organs. Sadja has four S§nutis allotted to it viz., Tivra, Kumudvati, 
Manda and Chandovati and is precisely placed on this last one. 
Considered as it is as the fundamental note, Sadja and-its major. 
consonant Paficama do not undergo any alteration — either sharp 
or flat (vide ‘Paficama’). 
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139. Kharaja Parivartana 


Changing of the Kharaja or the tonic. In shifting the tonic from 
S to any other note, the Indian practice is to consider the new 
tonic a S and the following notes according to natural sequence. 
In Miarcchana it is different (vide ‘Marcchana’). For example 
SRGMPDNS is the natural scale. In shifting the tonic to say R, we 
get RGMPDNSR, which is called a Marcchana of R. But if R is 
considered S then the scale would become SRgMPDnS i.e., with 
G and N flattened, this becomes an instance of Kharaja Parivartana. 
Usually, the musicians play a Raga, say, Gara or Pilii and mention 
them as Gara from Paficama or Pili from Paficama when they 
consider Paficama the tonic or S instead of the original S either 
for playing facility or for novelty. In this case it is only the dron 

strings that:remind the listeners of the original tonic S$. Were ‘ 


not for these drones, the Ragas thus played would not have been - 


mentioned as Gara or Pili from Paficama and the question of 
Kharaja Parivartana would not have arisen, since the Indian S is 
not a note fixed by a particular number of vibrations attached to 
it. 


140. Khatka 


Literally means ‘Fear’, ‘Suspicion’ etc. Musically it is a variety of 
Sabdalamkdra in the form of a knot, so to say to decorate another 
note e.g., "8S, the ‘knot’ of notes ‘SNRSN’ written on the top 
’ left corner of S to decorate it and is produced so quickly as to 
appear almost a single note, although it is a phrase of notes. 


141. Khayal 


One of the four major forms of classical music, viz., Dhrupada, 
Khayal, Thumri and Tappa. The literal meaning of this Hindi 
word is frolicsome imagination. It is believed that fanciful devia- 
tion from the rigorous rules of Dhrupada (vide) was responsible 
for the evolution of a style of exposition of a song which became, 
known as Khayal. It is said that initially, the Qawwals used to sing 
Khayals as a form of folk songs. Later, in the fourteenth century 
A.D., Amir Khusro introduced Khayal as a form of chamber music 
in the court of Emperor Alauddin and in the fifteenth century 
A.D., Nawab Sultan Husayn Shirqui of Jaunpur bestowed dignity 
of a form of chamber music to Khayal in his own court. Various 
ornamentations, that were prohibited in Dhrupadas, were intro- 
duced in this form and thus enriched it. In the beginning, Khayals 
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‘resembled in many respects the Dhrupada form but in course of 
evolution have taken a distinct form of music. Later, Khayals were 
further enriched by Shah Sadarang, a representative of the gen- 
eration of Sarasvati Devi, daughter of Tansen. Khaydls as propa- 
gated by Amir Khusro and later by Sultan Husayn Shirqui were 
pursued in Delhi and those who cultivated them were known as 
belonging to Qawwal Gharana (vide). Gholam Rasul of Lucknow 
who was in the generation of the daughter of a Qawwal, mixed 
the style of Sadarang to the onginal style of Qawwals. His two 
grand sons Shakkar and Makkhan became famous as Khayal 
singers. 

Natbhan Pir Bukhsh, a member of the Dhrupada Gharana, 
used to sing Khaydls as improved by Sadarang. Although in his 
Khayals a touch of Qawwal style could be traced, the Sadiararig- 
style predominated. His grand sons Hadda, Hashshya and Nathhi 
Khan became very famous in Khayal-singing. We can thus find 
principally three styles of Khayals propounded by (1} Qawwals 
which we call Qawwali style, (2) their daughter's generations 
known as Khayal style and (3) Nathhan Pir Bukhsh known as 
Dhrupadi style. It may be mentioned in passing that propounders 
of Qawwal style mostly sang Persian Ragas and the ancestors of 
Bagar ‘Ali Khan of Ramapur used to follow this style. The 
Masidkhani Gats (vide) for instrumenta! music had been originally 
composed on the basis of Khayals. 


142. Khuli 


Literally ‘Open’. In Tabla, the ‘Bolas’ (vide) are of two kinds, one 
is Khuli or open, the other is Mudi or closed. In producing Khuli 
Bolas the hands are withdrawn from the instrument to allow the 
sounds to persist. These are the Khuli Bolas in Tabla — Ta, Da, 
Tadan, Ten, Dhen, Tagin, Nagin, Tin, Din, Dhan, Tan, Gin, Kin, 
Tum, Ti, Dim, Da, Ra, Na. In Bayarh: ‘Ghe, Ghi Ghirh, Gi, Gir, 
Ge, Ga (vide ‘Mudi’). 


143. Kirtana 


This word has been derived from the root Kirti meaning ‘Achieve- 
ment’. A song containing enumeration of such achievements is 
called Kirtana. This word is specifically applied to describe even 
the day to day incidents of Srikrsna, Goddess Kali and other 
deities. Kirtana, which is so very popular in Bengal today, was given 
the present form.and was widely popularised by Srigauranga, as 
the chief medium of worship, towards the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 
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144. Komala Svara 


- Flat notes, Excepting S, M and P all other notes can be flattened 
or made Komaala. Literally Komala means ‘Soft’. When Svaras are 
shifted from their natural Srutis to preceding ones they are called 
Komala (vide ‘Sruti’). 


145. Krama 


‘The ascending and natural sequence of notes is known as Krama 
e.g., SRGMPDN; likewise the descending natural sequence is 
called Vyutkrama, in other words anti-Krama e.g., NDPMGRS. 
‘Thata’ can be considered another name of Krama. 

146. Krntana 

It is a variety of Sabdalarnkara (vide ‘Alarnka4ra’) as a manual 
technique to produce a particular sound in a stringed instrument. 
Left fore-finger is placed say, on the fret of § and the middle 
‘finger on R, the plectrum strikes the string to produce the note 
R, while the sound persists the middle finger which has been 
placed on R is withdrawn in a lateral motion away from the 
instrument so as to produce a thrumming sound and ‘this will 
produce the note S$ automatically. It appears rather.a complicated 
Alamkara in theory than it is actually in practice. 


147. Kuidi and Baradi 


(Vide ‘Adi’). This is a rhythmic variation. There are two different 
interpretations of this word. (1) According to some, when the Adi 
rhythm is doubled it is called Kuadi. In other words, when twelve 
equal beats are introduced in the time for sixteen beats it is called 
Adi (vide) and when twentyfour such beats are introduced within 
sixteen, it is called Kudadi. In this case each beat will have a time 
yalue of 2/3 of the original one in the division of sixteen. (2) The 
author, together with some others, holds that Adi of an Adi is 
Kuadi. To explain: Adi is a rhythmic variation based on twelve 
equal divisions of beats being fitted into sixteen equal divisions. 
In Kuadi we have to find out the Adi of this twelve divisions which 
mathematically comes to 16: 12 :: 12 : ? (vide “Adi’) = 9. When 
these nine equal divisions are fitted into the original sixteen, then 
the former becomes Kuadi to the latter or, in other words, 9 is 
a Kuadi of 16, and the time for each beat will be 1%, of the original 
-beat. Some hold, however, that the division of 16 beats into twenty 
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is called Kuadi. Some, again, hold that 9 in 16 is Baradi. The 
present writer considers 7 in 16 as Baradi. 


148. Kita Tana 

The sequence of notes in any other than the natural order is 
called Kuta Tana. For example, ‘SRGMP’ is a sequence of notes 
in the natural order but ‘SGRMP’ is in an order where R and G 
have changed places. As such, it is not natural, but a Kuta Tana 
(vide “Tana’). 

149, Lacava Thumri 

Vide ‘Thumri’. 

150. Ladaguthao 

Vide ‘Alapa.' 

151. Ladalapeta 

Vide ‘Alapa.’ 

152. Ladi 

Vide ‘Alapa.’ 

153. Lagdamte 


It-is a quality of the performance of a musical programme as a 
whole. If the performance can hold the listeners spell-bound and 


-attentive throughout, it is deemed to have the quality of Lagdamt. 


Lagdamt depends not upon the quality of the voice or the sound 
of instruments but mainly on the choice of melodic phrases of a 
Raga and the juxtaposition of such phrases to make them attrac- 
tive and pleasing to hear. If on the contrary, the phrases, them- 
selves pleasant, are used in such a way to make them unpleasant 
by. being badly set against ill selected phrases, the whole perfor- 
mance would appear boring and often repulsive - therein lies the 
difference between a great and an ordinary artiste. Unexpected 
use of notes and phrases sometimes attracts notice and sometimes 
repulses the listeners. It can be compared to a well-written novel 
which holds the readers’ interest till the end. Such a novel may 
be said to have Lagdasmt. 


154. Lagi 
A very fast Vistara of a portion of Tukda, Kayada (Qaeda) or Gat 
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in Tabla i ig called Lagg) : e.g., Dha- Tee Keterik Nadhin-a Ta-Tet 


Ketetak Nadhin-nd Terekete Taghin-Na oe Terekete Takin-Na 
| 1 
Ta Ghenedhagi Nadhiterekete Kenetaki Nee Terekete. 


155. Laghu Sarhgita 
Literally “Light music’. 
Ramya Giti (q.v.), Ghazal, Bhajana, ‘Modern’ songs, Concert 


compositions, Lahar4-Gats etc. are all considered light music in 
comparison with classical music. 


156. Lahara 


Lahar means waves. When percussion-playing becomes the principal 
item of music with the Bolas played in proper order, such a 
percussionist’s programme is called Lahara.' In this case the 
percussionists are accompanied by instrumental musicians (usually, 
a Sarangi or harmonium player) who play a type of Gat composition 
called Lahara-Gat to keep the Tala and Laya constantly as a 
standard for the percussionists to do rhythmic: variations freely. 
Here are the playing sequence of a percussion programme: 


(1) Uthan (2) Theka (3) Pharasbandi 
(4) Peskar (5) Kayada (Qaeda) (6) Gat 

(7) Tukda (8) Cakradara (9) Rela 

{10} Laggi 


All these terms have been explained under their respective heads. 
The last two items are often excluded according to the inclination 
of the artistes. 


157. Lahara-Gat 


A Gat composition to be played in a Lahara programme as 
accompaniment. The characteristic feature of a LaharaGat is in 
its simplicity of Bolas, having one Matra each; another feature is 
that these Gats have neither ‘Mamjha’ nor ‘Antara’ as such. 
Sometimes variations are made by introducing a higher octave to 
give out a show of Antara. 

Lahara-Gat composed in the Raga Durga in Tritala: 


P-PDMPD-MPDPMRSR 
Da - Da Ra Da Ra Da - Da Ra Da RA Da RA Da RA 


Variation P - P DM RS DM M R S. 
Da - Da Ra Da Ra Da Ra Da RA Da Ra Da Ra Da Ra 
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158, Lasya 

Vide ‘Nrtya (Manipuri’). 

159. Laya 


According to Samgitaratnakara, the time interval between two 
Matras or beats is called Laya. It would be obvious if we consider 
the description of Samgitaratnakara annotation i.e., Tika: viz.,. 

“If a strike is immediately followed by another without any 
gap or respite, there cannot be any Laya.” According to this, Laya 
is an intervening period between two successive beats. If such 
periods are of small duration, the beats must be faster, hence we 
call them fast tempo. If the periods are twice the duration of the 
fast tempo, the beats become slower and we call them medium 
tempo, if four times the duration, we call slow tempo or Vilambita, 
meaning extended. It may be pointed out that if the medium 
tempo is considered the standard, then both slow and fast tempo 
can be better demonstrated in relation to the medium tempo. It 
is worthwhile, in this context, to refer to ‘Matra’ where this has 
been further explained. 

It has been explained under Matra that if a Matra is extended 
to twice its duration, it is called ‘Guru’, if to thrice its duration, 
it is called ‘Phuta' - that is, one and the same thing (Laya) has 
been classified in three ways, viz., fast, medium and slow. 
Modern books classify Laya into seven groups viz., 

(1) Vilambita (2) Madhya or Barabar (3) Adi 

(4) Kuadi (5) Peradi (6) Baradi (7) Suluph 
These have been explained under their respective heads. 
In the foregoing classification according to a book ‘Tabla Siksa’ 
by Durgadas Lala, there is no mention of ‘Fast’ or ‘Drut’. ‘Suluph’, 
which is very fast, has been mentioned though. 
There are three other ways of classifying a Laya: 
(1) Sé@rakta — In this category a Bola has its two ends in slow and 
the middle portion in fast tempo. 


% 


(2) Mrdamga — The Bola under this category has its two ends in 
fast and the middie portion in slow tempo. 


(3) Gopuccha - The Bola has its first part in medium, the middle 
portion in slow and the end in fast tempo. 


For both vocalists and instrumentalists, if they are to do some 
Layakari (q.v.) a standard Laya should be maintained by the 
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percussion accompanist, so that they may do any extempore 
rhythmic variations freely. The listeners, having the occasion to 
follow the standardised Laya in the playing of the accompanists, 
can enjoy each and every variation that the vocalists or instrumen- 
talists are capable of doing. Thus it is indispensable that a standard 
Laya should be maintained in the percussion instruments. Where 
the percussionists are the chief musicians, this standard Laya is 
maintained by string or wind instrumentalists who serve as accom- 
panists to the percussion-players. The melody for these instrumen- 
* talists as composed in Ragas, is known as Lahara-Gats (vide 
‘Lahara’). 

We are giving below the examples of medium, slow and fast 
tempo by Bolas as used in Gats and also the percussion Bolas in 
medium tempo which is considered to be normal Laya: 


Percussion Bolas for 
Tabla in Barabara 


or Medium | | | | | | | 
Tempo: Dha Gi Ne Te Na Ka _ ODhi N 
Gat. Bolas: Pe cbt, talc sg de sk i 
Medium Tempo Da rg r ig ie | A tr i 
Slow Tempo Da - Ra - Da - Ra 7 


[ ] | | i | | 

Fast Tempo = DaR4 DaRa DaRa DaRa DaRa DaRa DaRaDaRa 
| | 

Suluph Tempo DaRa DaRa DaRa DaRa DaRa DaRa DaRaDaRa 
(Extra Fast) [ | | 

| DaRa DaRa DaRA DaRA DaRa DaRa DaRa DARA 


‘It can be noticed that the percussion Laya is in the medium 
tempo and this being the standard background for the Gat Bolas, 
variations thereof can be better appreciated by the listeners. 


160. Layakari 


Variations in different tempos and rhythms in relation to a 
standard tempo and rhythm are called Layakari on the part of the 
musicians, vocal or instrumental; the standard tempo is usually 
maintained by an accompanist. ‘All such variations as Vilambita, 
medium, fast, Adi, Kuadi, Peradi, Baradi, Suluph, Sama, Visama, 
Atta, Anagata and Anaghata-are to be shown against a standard 
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tempo or medium Laya maintained by the accompanying percus- 
sionist. The act of doing these variations is called Layakari, and 
may be called embellishments of Laya. 

Five types of Layakari have been mentioned in the book ‘Tabla: 
Vadana’ published bythe Gandharva Mahavidyalaya: 


(1) Catasra (2) Tisra (3) Khanda 
(4) Misra = (5) Samkirna 

Some mention another type called Divyasarnkima. 

(1) Catasra ~ When the basic Laya is divided in equal divisions it 
is called Catasra Layakari. The basic Laya has been taken to 
-be that of Tritala having 16 beats or Matras divided into. 4 
groups of 4 beats each. 

(2) Tisra - Keeping Tritala of 16 Matras as the standard, if the 
variation is done in such a way that each beat interval of this 
variation is a quarter less than the onginal beat of the 
standard — this Layakari is called Tisra and is the same as Adi 
(q.v.). 

(3) Khanda - Keeping Tritala of 16 Matras as the standard, if the 

variation is done in such a way that each beat interval of this 

variation is a quarter more than the original beat of the 

standard i.e., each beat interval in the variation is one and a 

quarter of the original beat interval, it is called Khanda 

Layakari. 

Misra — If the variation beat interval is of the value of one and 

three quarters of the original beat interval, it is called Misra 

Layakari. 

(5) Samkirna — If the variation beat interval is of the value of two 
and a quarter of the original beat interval, it is called Samkirna 
Layakari. 

There are other interpretations of the first four of the foregoing 

types: 

(1) Catasra — Tala which is composed of groups of 4 Matras each 
e.g., Tritala, Kaharva etc. 

(2) Tisra - Tala which is composed of groups of 3 Matras each e.g., 
Ekatala, Dadra etc. 

(3) Misra — Tala which is composed of groups of both 4 and 3 
Matras e.g., Jhumra (q.v.). 

(4) Khanda — Tala which is composed of groups of unequal 
distribution of Matras e.g., Jhampatala, Sulatala, Dhamara ete. 

In Layakari, 10 features are admitted: 


(4 


— 
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(1) Kala Understanding of the Time continuum. 

(2) Marga Style, manner of progress. 

(3) Work With or without sound. 

(4) Arnga The body, the groups in a Tala. 

(5) Graha Sama, Visama, Atita, Andgata, Anaghata. 

(6) Jati Catasra, Tisra, Misra, Khanda, Samkirna, 
Divyasamkirna. 

(7) Kala Beauty of the movement of palms or 
arms. ; 

(8) Laya Progressing speed and rest. 

(9) Yati The rules of the progress of Laya and 


inclination to rest — Sama, Srotagata, 
; Gopuccha, Mrdangi, Pipilika. 
(10) Prastara : Vistara of rhythm and Matras. 


161. Madhya Laya 


Literally, medium tempo. This is considered to be the natural 

tempo. Its half is considered to be slow and its double to be fast 

tempo. Madhya Laya is also called Barabara Laya. Actually the 

slow, medium and fast are all relative terms and there is no 

standard to determine tempo or Laya, yet Sarngitaratnakara 

mentions some standard which has been fully dealt with under . 
Laya (q.v.)}. 

162. Madhya Saptaka 

Vide ‘Tara Saptaka’. 

163. Madhyama 


The fourth note of the scale. As it is placed in the exact middle, 
it is called Madhyama. This note has four Srutis viz., Vajrika, 
Prasarini, Prid and Marjani and the note itself is placed on the 
last. 

164, Madhyama Grama 

Vide ‘Gandhara Grama’. 

165. Mamea (Manca) 

The five-line-staff of the European notation system has been called 
Majica in Bengali. About 1920, there had been some attempts to 


bring staff notations into currency in the Indian music but the 
attempts could not succeed. 
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The other meaning of Mafica is cycle or Avarda (q.v.) or Avarta, 
generally used with reference to percussion instruments. 

166. Marndra Saptaka (Mandra Saptaka) 

Vide ‘Tara Saptaka’. 

167. Mamjadar or Mamjhadar 

A type of Tukda (q.v.) or Gat and Rela (q.v.) to be played on Tabla 
~ 4 percussion instrument. The chief characteristic of this is that, 


in a rather long composition, the beginning and the ending 


portion would differ from the middle portion in rhythm e.g., 
Ate Destine poten i 


Dhagete Rekete Dhigat Takete Dhaghene Dhatreket 
Dhinaga | Dighene 
The raiele portion: H ; 
Regenae Dhagtere Reverie Dhi-tete. Ghedenag 
Tegends Taketedha Trekewdhekee 


The ending pordom: : 
| 


Dhigeterekete Dhagat takete DRagened BAER SE 
Dhinagadighene Kedenagtigtere Ketetagdhitete 


cheeaseyeane Taketedhsketdhetete 


168. Marmjha or Marja 
A variety of Tuk (q.v.). 


169. Marga Sarngita 

In the past, only the doxological songs in strict conformity with 
the rules given in the Sastras used to be called Marga Sarhgita, but 
at present classical music, as such is known as Marga Sarhgita. 
Marga Sarngita is that which strictly follows the Sastriya rules. 
Marga means ‘The path shown by the sages’. 


170. Masidkhini or Masitkhani 


Masid Khan was the grandson of Karim Sen who himself was a 
grandson of Bilas Khan, the son of Miyan Tansen. It was Masid 
who thoroughly renovated the Sitar by adding two more strings 
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and by introducing a particular style. of playing which has proved 
to be a lasting gift to the world of instrumental music. The style 
of Sitar playing prevalent before Masid Khan had been devised by 
Amir Khusro. At present, in almost all musical insouments, the 
style devised by Masid Khan is followed. Masid Khan taught his 
son Bahadur Khan (according to some, Bahadur Sen) and from 
Bahadur Khan the Jaipur Gharana (cultural lineage) (q.v.) was 
established. Masidkhani style was created after the pattern of slow 
tempo Khayals and Jod; Toda and Vistara were used in this style. 
Amrta Sen, the famous Sitar player of Jaipur, was the great 
grandson of Bahadur Sen. Amrta Sen’s nephew (sister’s son) Amir 
Khan was the court musician of Mysore. This, in brief, is the 
history of the Jaipur Gharana. 

Bahadur Sen had another pupil named Qutub Bukhsh, later 
known as Qutubuddaula. He had composed innumerable 
Saragamas (q.v.) and Gats. Amir Khan’s pupil was Prof. Barkat U’l- 
Jah, the famous Sitar player of the Mysore Court. The recital of 
his Sitar had been recorded in the Gramophone disc in the Raga 
Bhipakalyana (Bhipali). This is the only representative record of 
Jaipur style of Sitar playing. Barkat U’llah’s pupil was Ashiq Ali 
Khan, father of Mushtaq Ali Khan, one of the foremost Sitar 
players of contemporary India. 

Masid added two more strings to the Sitar of three strings, 
as known to Amir Khusro, but he did not add Tarapha or Strings 
for sympathetic vibrations. Later, when the Seniyas of Jaipur used 
Tarapha strings, the Cikaris were not added; these were added 
around 1930. 

We are describing in a nutshell, the Amir Khusro style and the 
Masidkhani style of Gats: 
(1) Amir Khusro Baj or playing style: In this Baj the Gats had only 
one stanza (Tuk) and some Todas (q.v.) were also used. The 
famous Gat composition of Amir Khusro is still in currency 
although further stanzas have been added subsequently by differ- 
ent composers. It is in the Raga Kaphi- 
S RR Rg -MPMP-PMgRS oO 
Da Dere Da Ra - Da RA Da Ra - Da RA Da Ra Da Ra 
The Bolas are very simple, to be played in medium tempo. 
' According to Pandit Sudarganacarya Sastri, a pupil of Amrta 
- Sen of Jaipur, Masid Khan’s father was Firoz Khan and the latter’s 
father was Amir Khusro who was responsible for the name ‘Sitar’. 
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This theory is not admitted by all, rather it goes against the current 
view. The original Amir Khusro, who is supposed to have given the 
name Sitar to Tritantri Vind, lived in the transition period of the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries A.D. Firoz Khan’s father 
Amir Khusro must have been a different person. The only reason 
to give credence to Sudarsandacarya’s theory i is that there is no 
the Sitar-protagonist, might have come later. 

(2) Masidkhani Baj or playing style: This is also called Pachava Ka 
Baj (Pachava is West). Masid Khan composed. slow-tempo Gats 
after the slow Khayal songs and he used to play Sitar in the style 
of Khayal songs, as sung in his time. These Gats were also 
embellished with Tana, Toda and Vistara in the Khayal style. Here 
are given some sequences of Masidkhani Gat composed in Dhima 
Tritala and without any complex Bolas. Only Bolas are given 
without the melody since Masidkhani Gat composition is chiefly ~ 
recognised - the eae of Bolas: 


{Dere) Da Dere pa Ra Da Da Ra Dere 
Da Dere Da Ra Da Da Ra Dere 


Da Dere Da Ra Da Dere Da Ra 
ee 


Da Dere Da Ra pa Da Ra Dere 

The first cycle or Avarda (q.v.) of the foregoing Gat is called 
Sthayi stanza and the second is now-a-days known as Mamijha, 
being the middle portion between Sthayi and Antara. Marnjha 
means “One in the middle.” 


Antara: 


| ae Va ie ee (ee 

(Dere) ee ci om is a Ra Dere 
oe 
Da Dere ba Ra Da Dere ba Ra 

a ° a St, el 

Da Dere Da Ra Da Da Ra Dere 

After Sthayi, Mamjha and Antara have been played, Vistara is 
done around the Ama (q.v.) note of the Raga, then the same 
thing i.e., Vistara is done around the Sarnvadi' (q.v.) noté of that 
Arhga note. After these have been played, particular phrases 
belonging to the same Raga are taken and around those phrases 
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Vistara is done. Then small and large Tanas are played. Most of 
the Tanas end on the 3rd beat of Visama symbolised in notation 
by ‘O’ and the Gat is resumed from the next beat ie., the 4th beat 
of Visama. In percussion instruments, Tabla and Bamya, only 
Thekas (q.v.) used to be played as an accompaniment; Paranas 
(q.v.) were not played in those days. Nor was Jhala (q.v.) played 
since there were no Cikari strings. Masidkhant Gat used medium 
and fast Jod (q.v.) as played in Alapa (q.v.) and that was the 
ending piece of Masidkhani Gat. 

Gholim Mohammad Khan invented the Surabahar and 
added Cikari strings to it - copying this the Cikaris were added to 
the Sitar also. Gholam Mohammad and his son Sajjad Mohammad 
used to play Surabahar mainly and all the techniques of Vina- 
playing were applied in that instument. Gholam Mohammad also 
composed many Gats for the Sitar, some of which are still in 
currency. Sajjad Mohammad also used to play the Sitar - but both 
the father and the son were chiefly Surabahar players. Imdad 
Khan using the twelve stages of Alapa (q.v.) in Masidkhani Gats, 
vastly changed the playing technique of Sitar and also vastly 
-improved upon the Masidkhani Baj. Hitherto Masidkhani Gats 
were chiefly in the Khayal style, but Imdad Khan added the 
Dhrupada style through the twelve stages of Alapa. This was a bold 
step on the part of Imdad Khan to mix Khayadl and Dhrupada 
styles which remarkably enriched the playing technique of Sitar 
with due importance to Jhala (q.v.). Imdad Khan added the 
Khayaliya style in Surabahar also; as a result the technique of 
Surabahar playing improved greatly in the use of Tanas and Paltas 
(q.v.). Since the playing technique of both Surabahar and Sitar 
has been so much improved and enriched, it cannot be called 
pure Masidkhani any longer. As such, some have called it ‘Modern 
Masidkhani’. However, the present author named it ‘Imdadkhani 
Baj’ in 1940 A.D. and this name ‘Imdadkhini Baj’ has been 
accepted by the musical intelligentsia (vide ‘Imdadkhani’). 


171. Mata 


There ‘is a Bengali saying “Nand Munir Nana Mata” that is, 
“Different sages have different opinions.” The saying holds good in 
the Indian musical field as well. Though the opinions of different 
Sastras by different sages have been accepted by Indian musicolo- 
gists, they hardly have any bearing upon the practice of music 
today. However, for historical research, these are indispensable. 
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The Ragas and Raginis as described in the Sastras are quite 
different from the Ragas and Raginis of the same name at present 
in vogue. The chief scale as described in the Sastras is similar to 
the Kaphi scale of today. The Bilavala, i.e., the diatonic major scale 
of today has not been described in the Sastras as the chief scale 
or Suddha Thata. Nevertheless, while describing modern Ragas, 
musicologists have a tendency to quote from the Sastras, the 
description of the same Ragas. 

It would never do merely to refer to the Sastras for Ragas 
and Raginis until and unless the Sastriya scale together with the 
Sastriya descriptions of Rigas and Raginis are fully analysed with 
a view to matching them with those in currency. - 

We are enumerating the opinions about different Ragas with 
reference to their descriptions of the family of Ragas and Raginis, 
and according to one of the four sages, the sons and the 
daughters-in-law of the Ragas have been included also. 

There are chiefly four Matas or opinions of four sages viz., 
(1) Brahma, (2) Bharata, (3) Hanumanw, (4) Kallinatha. 


(1) Brahma - According to Brahma’s opinion, there are six Ragas 
having six wives or Raginis each. There could not be found ‘any 
Sastra in support of Brahma’s opinion or Mata but later sages had 
referred to the same. Here are the descriptions of Ragas and 
Raginis according to Brahm4a’s opinion: 


. Riga Rigini Raga Ragini 
(i) Bhairava (a) Bhairavi {ii) Sri (a) Malaésri 
(b) Gurjari (b) Triveni 
(c) Ramakali (c) Gauri~ 
(d) Gunakali (d) Kedari 
(e) Saindhavi- (e) Madhu 
madhavi 
() Bangali () Pahadi 
(iii) Megha {a) Malhari (iv) Vasanta=_ (a) Defi 
(b) Saurati (b} Devagiri 
{c) Saveri {c) Varati 
(d) Kausiki {d) Todi 
(e) Gandhari {e) Lalita 
(f) Harasmgari {f) Hindoli 
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(v) Pancama 
(b) Bhipali 


(c) Karanad 
(d) Varaharnsika 


(e) Malavi 


(a) Vibhasa - 


() Patamarhjari 


Raga 


(i) Bhairava 


(ii) Malakauga 


(iii) Hindola 


(iv) Dipaka 
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(vi) Nata 


(a) Kamodi 
(b) Kalyani 
{c) Abheri 
(d} Natika 
{e) Sarangi 


(f) Hamira 


(2) Bharata - Although not based on history, the Mata or opinion 
which passes in the name of the sage Bharata has six Ragas having 
five Raginis, five sons and five daughters-in-law each viz., 


Raginis _Sons 
(a) Madhu- _— (a) Bilavala 
madhavi 
(b)} Bhairavi (b) Pancama 
{c) Bangali (c) Desakhya 
(d) Barari (d} Devaga- 
ndhara 
(e) Saindhavt (e) Vibhasa 
(a) Gunakali (a) Soma 
(b) Khambavati (b) Paradgana 
(c) Gurjari (c) Badaharnsa 
(d) Bhapali (da) Kakubha 
(e) Gauri (e) Barigala 
(a) Belavali (a) Rekhaba- 
harmsa 
(b) Desakhi (b) Vasanta 
(c) Lalita {c) Lokahasa 
(4) Bhima- (d) Gandharva 
palasi 
(e) Malavi (e) Lalita 
(a) Nata (a) Suddha- 
kalyana 
{b) Malhari (b) Sauratha 
(c) Kedari (c} Desakara 
(d) Kanada (d) Hamira 
(e) BharekA (e) Mara 


Daughters-in-law 
(a) Ramakali © 


(b) Suhai 
(c) Sugharai 
(d) Patamafijari 


(e) Todi 
(a) Surathi 
({b). Triveni 
{c) Kamat’ 
(d) Asavari 
(ec) Godagiri 
(a) Kedara 


(b) Kimodi 
(c) Bihagara 
(d) Kaphi 


(e) Paraja 
(a) Badaharnsi 


(b) Desavarati 
(c) Vairati 
(d) Devagiri 
(e) Sindhara 
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(v) Sri (a) Vasanu (a) Nata (a) Syama 
(b) Malavi (b) Chayanata (b) Puriya 
(c) Malagsri = (c) Kanada (c) Gurjari 
(d) Sahana (d) Yamana {d) Hambiri 
(e) Dhanaéri (e) Sankarad- (e) Adana 
bharana 
(vi) Megha’. (a) Sdranga (a) Bahaduri (a) Pahadrt 
. (b) Banka (b) Natanara- (b) Jayanti 
yana 
(c} Gandharva (c) Malava {c) Gandhari 
(d) Malhari (d) Jayati (d) Paravi 
{e) Mulatani (e) Kamoda (¢) Jayajayanti 


(3) Hanumanta - There could not be traced any Sastra to support 
this Mata or opinion but the sages of later age Jnave referred to 
this. Some of the present musicologists consider) this Mata to be 
in support of the present Ragas and Raginis. 


- (i) Bhairava (a) Madhyamadi (ii) Kaugika (a) Todi 
(b) Bhairavi (b) Khambavati 
(c) Bangali (c) Gauri - 
(d) Baratika (d) Gunakiri 
(e)} Saindhavi {e) Kakubha 

(iii) Hindola (a) Belavali (iv) Dipaka- (a) Kedari 
(b) Ramakiri (b) Kanada 
(c) Dagakhya (c) Desi 
(d) Patamanijari (d) Kamodi 
(e) Lalita ) Natika 

(¥) Sri (a) Vasanti {vi) Megha (a) Malhari 
(b) Malavi (b) Desakari 
{c) Malaéri (c) Bhapali 
{d) Dhanyasika {d) Gurjari 
(e) Asavari {e) Tanka 


(4) Kallinatha - No Sastra written by Kallinatha could be traced. 
- He was an annotator of Sarngitaratndkara. Six Ragas, with thirtysix . 
Raginis, according to his opinion, are as follows: 
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Raga 


(i) Sri 


(a) Gauri 


{b) Kolahala 


(ii) Paficama 


Ragin 


(a) Trivent 
(b) Hastantaritaha 
. or Stambhatirt- 


hika Khamiaici 
(c) Dhavala (c) Abheri or Ahiri 
(d) Baroraji or (d) Kokabha 
Raddrangi 
{e) Malakausa (e) Barari 
(f) Devagandhara (f) Asavari 
(iii) Bhairava (a) Bhairavi (iv) Megha (a) Bangali 
(b) ,Gurjari. (b) Madhura or 
Mudra 
{c} Belavali (c} Kamodi 
(d)\Bihaga or (d)\Dhanaéri 
Badaharhsi :: 
(e) Karnata (e) Devatirthi 
(f) Kanada or (f) Devali or 
Bhasa Tirthaki 
(v) Nata- (a) Tarabanki or (vi) Vasanta (a) Andhili 
Narayana Devali / 
(b) Tilangi or (b) Gamaki 
Tilaki 
(c) Parvi (c) Patamajijari 
(d) Gandhari (d) Gaudagiri 
(e) Rama or (e) Dhamaki or 
Virama Tanka 
(f) Sindhu Malhari (f) Devasakha 


or Suddha Malhari 


From the foregoing descriptions it would appear that these 
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systems of connecting Ragas and Raginis, their sons and daugh- 
ters-in-law, are but the product of poetic imagination. Had there 
been any relevance of connecting one R4ga to another, it would 
have given impetus for further research. The, same imagination 
leads one to draw visual pictures of Ragas and Raginis. 

Furthermore, these Matas of the sages are being given some 
importance while their opinions with regard to the fundamentals 
of music are being ignored and violated. 
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172. Matha 


The name has come down to us from ‘Mantha Tala’ mentioned 
in Samgitaratnakara, though the meaning differs widely (vide 
*Alapa’). 

173, Matra 


Matra is a beat, a measuring unit of time interval. According to 
Sarmgitaratnakara, a Nimesa Kala is called Maura or Kala. Nimesa 
Kala is that period of time which is required in uttering a short 
letter. It can also be explained as the twinkling of an eye. 
Sarngitaratnakara also measures a Matra in an ingenious way. 
According to it, the time required to utter five short letters of the 
alphabet is called a Matra i.e., the interval between two Matras or 
beats. Five Sanskrit, letters Ka, Ca, Ta, Ta, and Pa should be 
uttered uninterruptedly and the time required would be one 
Matra and is called a Laghu Matra. Thus ten letters would require 
double of the time and it would be known as Guru Matra and if 
fifteen letters are uninterruptedly uttered the time required would 
be called Pluta Matra. In other words, a Guru Matra takes twice 
the time required for a Laghu Matra and a Pluta Matra takes thrice 
the time of Laghu Matra. — 

Tala has been created to represent Matras by sound so that 
the time interval can be well appreciated. At present the sounded 
beats are being called Matras.. Time is infinite. Man, for his own 
comprehension and use, has divided it into intervals of years, 
months, weeks, days, hours, minutes and seconds. The act of thus 
dividing time is called Matra. 


174. Matsarikrta 
Vide ‘Mircchana’. 
175. Mata 


The literary portion of a song is called Matu whereas the melodic 
or Raga composition in notations is known as Dhatu (q.v.). 


176. Mela 

Vide ‘Thata’. 

177. Melakarta 

Aéraya Raga - Vide ‘Thata’. 
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178. Metronome 


An European instrument for measuring beat intervals. It was 
invented in the seventeenth century A.D. but the instruments 
found at present were made in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century A.D. There is an indicator - a steel arm, which swings to 
and fro sidewise with a click in each movement. The speed of this 
movement can be controlled and adjusted by moving up and down 
the arm a weight. There is also an adjustable bell which rings once 
after a group of beats. For instance, if Tritala is selected to be 
indicated in metronome, the bell can be adjusted to ring every 
three beats or clicks. Thus indicating Sama (q.v.}. The bell is 
capable of being adjusted to ring after one to six beats and the 
speed of the arm can be adjusted to click forty to two hundred 
and eight times per minute. It is an ideal instrument for the 
students to develop the sense and uniformity of beat intervals or 


Laya (q.v.). 
179. Mid 


One of the chief playing techniques of fretted pluck’ string 
instruments such as Vina, Surabahar and Sitar. When the left 
forefinger or the middle finger, or sometimes both, press upon 
a fret on the main string which is struck once to produce a sound, 
the left fingers thus pressing the string on the fret pull it outwards, 
‘the note or notes higher in pitch than the usual note as indicated 
on the fret are produced before the vibration of the string caused 
by a single stroke dies out. This way of producing different notes 
by pulling the string outwards is called Mid. It requires extreme 
accuracy in pulling the string to produce the accurate note or 
notes. Probably Mid has been called ‘Sphurita’ in the Sastras. 


180. Midakhanda 
Vide ‘Tana’. 
181. Mirisi 


The musicians who accompany a professional dancing girl or Bai 
or Tayafa (q.v.) either with string or percussion instruments are 
called Mirasis. , 


182. Modedar 
A Tukda (q.v.) or Gat to: be played on Tabla. e.g., 
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*| 
Kran Kereng Tagtere Ketetiy 


2| 
Dhindha Ketetag Tagtere Keretig 


% 

Ghintere Ketetig Tagtet Kran 

*| ‘| 
Terekete Tagdhere re Kran Dha 


183. Mohara 


In instrumental or vocal Alapa a particular composition to indicate 
the end of a Tana or Vistara. 
(a) Mohara for instrumental Alapa: 
(1) Slow Tempo: S --S ----- SNSNR -S- 
Da -- Da ----- Da Da Da- Da 
The dashes are to be sounded in Cikari strings with the Bola 
Ra. All the beat intervals should be uniform but rather long. 
(2) Medium tempo (faster than the above). 
-- § -- SNSNR - S- 
Da--Da-- Da Da Da - Da- 
(3) Fast tempo (yet faster): 
S - S- SNSNR S- 
Da - Da- Da Da Da Da- 
(b) Mohara for vocal Alapa: 
(1) Slow Tempo: 
S 585 $ &§ § &§ S§ SNSNR 5 
Ta Na Na Ta Na Na Na Na Ta Na Num Na 
(2) Medium tempo — faster than the above: 
8S &§& § &§ S S SNSNR SS 
Ta Na Na Ta Na Na Ta Na Num Na 
(3). Fast tempo ~ yet faster: 
§ § § S$ NNR S 
Ta Na Na Na Ta Na Na Um 
The time interval to articulate the Vanis 
Ta, Na etc. should be uniform. 


184, Mrdu 


Weak or soft. All the flattened notes are known as Mrdu notes e.g., 
Mrdu Madhyamia is the natural Madhyama since it has only one 
other variety which is sharpened or Tivra Madhyama. Mrdu Rsbha 
or flattened Rsabha etc. In some Sastras Tivra Madhyama is 
referred to as-Mrdu Paficama. 
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185. Mudi 


In Tabla and Bamya, those Bolas that require both the palms or 
fingers to be stuck to the Tabla Barmya even after the production 
of the Bolas, are called Mudi Bolas. These are somewhat of 
muffled sound that is, they do not have free vibrations. 


186. Mudi Bolas 


Ta, Te, Ti, Tet, Tik, Dhednak, Ra, 

Ja, Te, Ti, Turn, Dim, Tim, Di, Ke, Ki, Kirn, ' 
Ka, Kat, Dha, Dha, Dhe, Dhet, Dhit, Dhik. 
(vide ‘Mudi’, vide “Khuli’ also). 


187. Mudra 


Gestures are called Mudras. If they are pleasant to look at, it is 
called Mudra-Guna and if unpleasant, Mudra-Dosa. In the 
Natyadhyaya i.e., chapter dealing with drama, of Sarngitaramakara, 
mention has been made of sixtyfour manual gestures or Mudras. 
These are used in dance and dramatic performances. 


188. Mukha 


A portion of the Sthayt stanza of a song or a Gat. In Tritala, the 
portion containing five Matras immediately before Sama (q.v.) is 
generally known as Mukha. During a recital any Parana (q.v.), 
Tana (q.v.) or Vistara (q.v.), either vocal or instrumental, ends in 
the ‘Mukha’ to resume the original composition— this is the usual 
way. It can be called a Gita Bidari or a Pada Bidari (vide ‘Bidari’). 


189. Mukhada, Mohada or Moda 


A type of Tukda for the percussion instrument Tabla. The Tukda 
composed to be started at Visama (q.v.) i.ec., Phamk and to be 
ended at the Sama is called Mukhada. Some hold that the Tukda 
composed in such a way as to be played thrice in one cycle of the 
Tala from Sama to the next Sama is called Mohada; they also say 
that the Tukda composed to be started at Pharnk and to be ended 
at Sama is called Mukhada, as mentioned earlier, but they treat 
Mohada and Mukhada to be different things. 

bd | | 

Mukhada: Dheredhere Reet Dha - fon Ged-di beni -na 
Kat - te Te-dha Dheredhere Ketetagta-an Dha 
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190. Murcchana 


(1) Same as Mid (q.v.). This interpretation is now obsolete. 

(2) The Aroha (ascending) and Avaroha (descending) of a scale 
in proper order is called Murcchana, but singly known as Krama 
and Vyutkrama respectvely (vide ‘Krama’). That is the difference 
in meaning between Mircchand and Krama. Miarcchana some- 
what resembles modulation of the Western music. We are describ- 
ing Murcchanas of Sadja and Madhyama Gramas. Since Gandhara 
Grama has become obsolete, we refrain from dealing with 
Mircchanas belonging to that Grama. . 

The difference between Sadja and Madhyama Grama de- 
pends on the Sruti value of P and D (vide ‘Gandhara Grama’). . 
The pure or Suddha scale as described in the Sastras approxi- 
mately resembles the present Kaphi scale i.e., flattened G and N 
of the diatonic major scale. 

There are four different types of Murcchanas in each Grama, 
depending upon the Sruti value ‘of G and N viz., 


(1) Suddha Marcchana . 

(2) Sakakalika Mircchana (vide ‘Kakali Nisdda’) 
(3) Santara Murcchana (vide ‘Antara Gandhara’) 
(4) Santarakakalika Muircchana 


In the above types: 

(1) Uses flattened G and flattened N, 

(2) Uses only sharpened N, 

(3) Uses only Sharpened G, 

(4) Uses both. sharpened N and sharpened G. 
In other words, the diatonic major scale. 


We are giving in detail all the Miarcchanas belonging to 
Sadja Grama and only Suddha Mircchands of Madhyama Grama 
with the Sastriya scales reduced to modem scales and pointing out 
the Thata names as known at present. 


Sadja Grama 
Suddha Marcchana 
According to " According to Aroha 
Samgitaratnakara Narada 
(1) (2) (3) 


(1) Uttaramandra Utearavarna SRGMPDN 
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(2) Rajant Abhirudgata NSRGMPD 
(3) Uttarayata Asvakranta DNSRGMP 
(4) Suddhasadja Saubirt PDNSRGM 
(5) Matsarikrt Hrsyaka MPDNSRG 
(6) Asvakranta Uttarayata GMPDNSR 
(7) Abhirudgati Rajani RGMPDNS 
Avaroha Modern Scale Present Thata 
; Raga name 
(4) (5) (6) 
NDPMGRS SRgMPDn Kaphi 
DPMGRSN SRGMPDN Bilavala 
PMGRSND SrgMmdn > 
MGRSNDP SRgMPdn Jaunapuri 
(Asavari) 
GRSNDPM SRGMPDn Khamaj 
RSNDPMG SRGmPDN Kalyana 
SNDPMGR SrgMPdn Bhairavi 


It may be noted that according to the Sastras, the Marcchana 


should be written thus “SRGMPDNDPMGRS’. But as we have 
shown the Aroha and Avaroha separately, so we have to write 
respective ending and initial note twice. 


Madhyama Grama 


Suddha Mircchana 

(1) (2) 3) 
(1) Soubiri Apyayani MPDNSRG 
(2) Harinasva Visvahrta GMPDNSR 
(3) Kalopanata Candra RGMPDNS 
(4) Suddhamadhya Hema SRGMPDN 
(5) Margi Kapardini NSRGMPD 
(6) Pauravi Maitri DNSRGMP 
(7) Hrsyaka Candravati PDNSRGM 
__ (4) (5) (6) 
GRSNDPM SRGMPDn Khamaj 
RSNDPMG SRGmPDN Kalyana 
SNDPMGR SrgMPdn Bhairavi 
NDPMGRS SRgMPDn Kaphi 
DPMGRSN SRGMPDN Bilavala 
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PMGRSND SrgMmdn ? 
MGRSNDP SRgMPdn Jaunapuri 
(Asavari) 


Sadja Grama 


According to Present 
Samgita- F Modern Théia 
rainahara Aroha Avaroha Scale Raga Name 


(1) Uttaramandra SRGMPDN NDPMGRS SRgMPDN  X 
(2) Rajani NSRGMPD DPMGRSN SrgGmdn x 
(3) Uttarayata 9 DNSRGMP PMGRSND SRgMmdn X 
(4) Suddhasadji PDNSRGM MGRSNDP SRGMPdn X 
(5) Matsarikr’ © MPDNSRG GRSNDPM SRGmdDn X 
(6) Asvakranta =GMPDNSR RSNDPMG SRGmdDN  X 
(7) Abhirudgata RGMPDNS SNDPMGR SRgMPDN  X 


Santara Mircchana 


(1) Uttaramandra SRGMPDN NDPMGRS SRGMPDn Khamaj 
(2) Rajani NSRGMPD DPMGRSN SRGmPDN Kalyana 
(3) Uttarayata DNSRGMP PMGRSND SrgMPdn Bhairavi 
(4) Suddhasadja PDNSRGM MGRSNDP SRgMPDn Kaphi 
(5) Matsarikrt MPDNSRG GRSNDPM SRGMPDN Bilavala 
(6) Agvakranta GMPDNSR RSNDPMG SrgGmdn X 
(7) Abhirudgata RGMPDNS SNDPMGR SRgMPdn = Jaunapuri 
(Asavari) 


Santarakakalika Murcchanad 


(1) Uttaramandra SRGMPDN NDPMGRS SRGMPDN Bilavala 


(2) Rajani NSRGMPD DPMGRSN SrgMmdn xX 
(3) Utearayata DNSRGMP PMGRSND SRgMPdn_ Jaunapuri 
(Asavari) 


(4) Suddhasadja PDNSRGM MGRSNDP SRGMPDn Khamaj 
(5) Matsarikrt © MPDNSRG GRSNDPM SRGmPDN Kalyana 
(6) Asvakranti © GMPDNSR RSNDPMG SrgMPdn_ Bhairavi 
(7) Abhirudgata RGMPDNS SNDPMGR SRgMPDn_ Kaphi 

It should be noted from the foregoing tables that excepting 
Sakakalika Mircchana all other Mircchanas but one have their 
counter-parts in the present day Thatas. Rajanit Murcchana as 
given in Samgitaratndkara is similar to the present day diatonic 
major scale or the Bilavala Thata. 
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On the other hand, Santarakakalika Sadja Marcchana is also 
similar to Bilavala Thata. Thus it is possible to draw the present 
day diatonic major scale or Bilavala Thata from the Sastra refer- 
ence in two different ways. As such, the arguments for wrong 
distribution of Srutis contrary to the Sastras are hereby refuted 
(vide ‘Sruti’ ). 


191. Murki or Muraki 
Another name for Khatka (vide ‘Khatka’). 
192. Nada 


In the Sastras, Nada has been mentioned as inseparable from 
Brahma and has been recognised to be Nadabrahma. Nada is 
indivisible and is Ananda or Supreme Joy itself. The root of the 
‘Pranava’ or ‘Om’ which is ‘Paravak' and Nada are one and the 
same and Nada-worship leads to the realisation of Brahma. The 
Sastras have cited an example — as a jewel and its radiance are so 
inseparable, so that one, trying to discover the source of radiance, 
gets the jewel itself, so is the relation between Nada and Brahma. 
The root meaning of Nada has been explained as this — ‘Na’ is 
life (Vayu or air) and ‘Da’ is fire (energy), these together form 
sound—expressed, which is called Nada. There are two kinds of 
Nada, one is Anahata or unstruck ie., not caused by any means 
but self sounding, and the other is Ahata or struck i.e., produced 
by some means or other. On the other hand three other categories 
of Nada are to be considered viz., Anudatta or Bass or lower, 
‘Svarita or Tenor or medium and Udatta or Soprano or higher. 
Anudatta has its site in the thorax region, Svarita in the throat and 
Udatta in the head. The conception and the use of three gamuts 
viz., Bass, Tenor and Soprano have evolved out of these categories. 
mentioned in the Sastras. It has also been mentioned in the 
Sastras that each of these three Nadas is sounded with double the 
effort as compared with the previous one (vide ‘Vazan’ and 
*‘Saptaka’). 


193. Nada 


The meaning of this Hindi word is red string. Ustids tie Nada on 
the right wrist of their pupils before accepting them as such. This 
is a symbolic tie of honour that binds the Sisya to his Guru. 
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194. Nasta or Prohibited Bolas 


In percussion instruments, the following Bolas are prohibited as 
unusable; : 
Dhat, Tat, Tarkat, Tirkat, Nakate, Nakit, Gaddi (Gadi or Gidi to 
be used), Tate, Dharkat, Dhava, Nad, Nada, Dhadhada, Dhatikayen, 
Dhata. 
195. Nauhara Vani 
Vide ‘Alapa’ and ‘Giti’. 
196. Nayaka 
A musician who is most proficient in all the departments of music 
is given the title of Nayaka. In his book ‘Madnil Mausiqui’ (1853 
A.D.) Hakim Mohammad Karam Imam has mentioned the names 
of the following twelve Nayakas:- 
(1) Bhanu, (2) Lohamga, (3) Dalu, (4) Bhagavan, (5) 
Gopdladas, (6) Baija, (7) Pande, (8) Cajji, (9) Bakhsha, 
(10) Dhondu, (11) Miramadh (Mir Ahmad), (12) Amir 
Khusro. 
197. Nayaki Tar or Main String 
The main string of all the string instruments. Excepting the Vina 
it is fixed on the right side from the onlooker’s point of view; the 


’ main string of the Vina (Sarasvat or North Indian Vina) is on the 
left side. 


198. Nibaddha 


The musical composition which is bound by Matra, Tala, Laya and 
rhythm. Songs, Taranas, Dhrupadas, Gats are of the Nibaddha 
variety. 

199. Nisada 


The seventh note of the scale. Generally called Nikhada also. 
Nisada or Ni contains two Srutis viz, Ugra and Ksobhini and is 
itself on the latter Sruti. This Nisada of two Srutis as mentioned 
in the Sastras is at present known as Komala Nisada (B flat), while 
the B natural or Suddha Nisada was known as Kakali Nisdda in the 
Sastras. Sadja has four Srutis viz., Tivra, Kumudvati, Manda and 
Chandovati. When Nisada, according to the Sastras, takes the 
initial Sruti of Sadja and itself sits on the Tivra, it becomes known 
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as Kaistki Nisada, at present called Tivra-Komala Nisada or Sharp- 
ened-flat B. When the same Nisada takes two Srutis off Sadja and 
thus sits on the Sruti - Kumudvati and itself becomes a note of four 
Snutis, it is known as Kakali Nisada according to Sastras and 
Suddha Nisaéda according to the present usage (vide ‘Sruti’). 


200. Nrtya 


In Bharata’s Natya Sastra, Natya has been divided into 3 branches: 
(1) Natya, (2) Nrtta, (3) Nrtya. It is unnecessary to go into the 
details and differences in the meaning of these three words for 
the ‘present purpose. In different provinces of India there are 
various types of Nrtya i.e., Dance— Katthak, Kathakali, Manipuri 
etc. Besides these, there are different types of folk dances preva- 
lent in different areas. It is not possible to describe all the 
different types of Dances in this dictionary. Broadly speaking there 
are two types of dances - (1) Tandava — a type of hilarious and 
unrestrained variety propagated by Tandu, a follower of Lord Siva, 
(2) Lasya — a soft, delicate and to some extent lustful dance 
propagated by Usa, the daughter of Bana. Some mixed varieties 
are also there. We are describing the main four varieties: 


(1) Bharatandfyam — It is a Tandava dance and is mostly prevalent 
in South India. Mrdanga and Madala are the percussion instru- 
ments used as accompaniment and Bolas, such as Delag, Digitaka, 
Tadhikita etc. are used. Bharata Muni had learnt this dance from 
Tandu, so this dance can be considered as Tandava. 
(2) Manipurt Nrtya — It is prevalent in the locality of Manipur 
(Assam). This dance mainly describes Sri Krsna’s playful sports 
_and is devotional in character. Although it belongs to the category 
of Lasya - soft and delicate—but being devotional in nature, the 
lascivious spirit is absent. Mrdanga is the percussion instrument 
used. It is said that Usa, the daughter of Bana, had taught the 
milkmaids of Dvaraka the Lasya dance and those milkmaids, in 
turn, had taught Lasya to the women folk of Saurastra. 
(3) Kathakali Nrtya — This dance is mostly prevalent in the province 
of Kerala in South India. It is mainly in the nature of Natya-Nrtya 
as described in the Natya Sastra. Kathakali, as seen at present, is 
‘ the result of the gradual evolution of local folk-dance of Kerala. 
In this dance, the different and various sentiments belonging to 
Gods, demons and men are manifested through Tableau. Percus- 
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sion Bolas such as Thi Thi, Thoi Thoi, Tacathoi, Hitta Tho etc., 
are used with this dance. 


(4) Katthak Nrtya - During the Mughal period, this dance was 
brought into being by an intermixture of Bharatanatyam, Manipuri 
Nrtya and some amount of Persian Folk dances by the Katthaks 
of Upper India. Pakhavaj and Tabla are the percussion instru- 
ments used as accompaniment. The Bolas such as Tat Thun Drge 
Thun, Tat Tat, Jhikiti etc. are used. In Katthak dance, the 
percussion Bolas of various rhythm are repeated in the foot-steps 
of the dancer and the use of Tihai (q.v.) is to be especially noted. 
The above four varieties are considered classical, and there 
are numerous types of folk dances known as Desi Nrtya such as 
Samotala Nrtya, Naga Nrtya, Devadasi Nrtya, Gajana Nrtya etc. 


201. Nyasa 


When the understanding of a Raga seems to be complete and 
satisfying by resting on a particular note of the scale, that note is 
called the Nyasa Svara of that particular Raga. In the olden days, 
before the conception of a Raga name came into being, Jat, 
produced out of the seven notes, was in vogue; the use of Graha, 
Nyasa, Apanyasa, Sanydsa and Vinyasa notes was indispensable in 
the description of Jat. At present sometimes, some references are 
made of Graha and Nyasa notes with regard to classical music but 
most of the musicians do not use these notes as indispensably as 
in olden days. However, Nyasa Svaras are still indispensable in 
some of the Ragas e.g., lower N in Tilaka Kameda, middle R in 
Dega etc. Many Ragas take § as the Nyasa Svara. In most of the 
Ragas, Amsa notes and their consonant i.e., Sammvadi notes are 
used as the Nyasa notes, for instance G in Raga Yamana can be 
considered its Nyasa Svara. Before resting on the Nyasa note, no 
Raga-phrase can be considered satisfying and relieving to either 
the musician or the audience. 


202. Pada 


The meanings ‘Word’ and ‘Phrase’ out of various meanings of this 
Sanskrit word Pada have been considered here. In Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, Pada means a word also. As in literature, Svara Varna 
(Vowels) and Vyafjana Varma (Consonants) combine to make a 
word or a phrase, so in music, various Padas or words are framed 
by arranging the musical alphabets, which are known as Varnas 
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(q.¥.), in different orders to make a Pada, i.e., word or phrase, to 
signify the concept of a Raga. The sequence of notes, by the way, 
is the main factor of Indian Raga music as in all other purely 
melodic music. Various Padas belonging to a particular, Raga are 
artistically arranged in a proper sequence to make a musical 
demonstration. A pertinent question may arise — how many notes 
can make a Pada? The answer is — from two notes to the entire 
seven notes — can make different Padas of a Raga using seven 
notes. For example 'rg’ is a two-note Pada used in Raga Todi 
whereas mNDNmDP is a Pada or phrase using seven notes. It 
matters little if the notes are repeated, they can be equally used 
in Raga Yamana, Raga Hamira or Raga Kedara. This common 
phrase would reveal a particular Raga by the use of other Padas 
according to a particular Raga. This seven-note phrase can be 
divided into parts e.g., mNDN, and mDP. Here two separate 
phrases can point to a particular Raga, Yamana, Hamira or 
Kedara, but if the seven-note phrase is divided thus mND, NmDP, 
the first Pada mND is a particular recognised Pada for Hamira but 
NmDP is an arbitrary Pada and indicates no particular Raga. Of 
course this Pada can be used in recognized Yamana, but conven- 
tionally it is not a phrase for Yamana. 

Every Raga has various Padas of its own e.g., dnP, dnSR etc. for 
Darbarikanhada, GRMG for Gaudasdéranga, GMRG for Bilavala, 
PmGMG for Bihaga etc. In modern musical books, while mention- 
ing Pakada for a Raga, Padas are often separated by commas(,). 
Pada is also called ‘Raga Pada’, or ‘Svara-Sabda’ i.e., ‘Note-word’. 
In literature a ‘Word’ signifies a concept; in music ‘Word’ or Pada 
signifies a Raga and in case of such an arrangement of notes, 
which does not signify a Raga, it cannot be called either a Pada 
or a word, e.g., RgG, mDgM etc. Arrangement of notes in a proper 
order to form a Pada and composition of Padas in a proper order 
to delineate a Raga are the main features of pleasant Raga-music. 


203. Pada Bidari 
Vide ‘Bidari’. 
204. Padala 


The way in which the Bolas of a percussion instrument are 
produced by the hand is called Padala. In another meaning: the 
Bolas of a percussion instrument, if composed in conformity with 
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the rhythm of a Sanskrit Sloka or couplet, then such Bolas are 
called the Padala of that particular Sloka e.g., 

Sloka_ : Taddehabhusita Ahirika Phana 

Padala : Dhet Dhere Ketetak Dregedhene Tana. 


205. Pakada 


The ‘meaning of this Hindi word is ‘To catch’. In musical termi- 
nology, it means the phrases, composed of the smallest number 
of notes, by which a particular Raga can be distinctively recognised. 
For instance the phrase PmGRGmP can be considered Pakada of 
Raga Yamana, because this phrase can point only to Yamana and 
to no other Raga; Pakada phrases of Tilaka Kamoda are RMPDMG, 
SRGSN; those of Sohani - G - mDNSiS - the phrase includes G 
separated by a dash ie., a time gap of a second or so, the rest of 
the notes are sounded in quick succession. 


206. Palta 
Vide ‘Tana’. 
207. Paficama 


‘Paficama’, a Sanskrit word meaning ‘Fifth’; so the fifth note of 
the scale is called Paficama. In Sadja Grama (q.v.) the fifth note 
Paficama, commonly known as Pa or P has four Srutis allotted to 
it viz., - Ksiti or Ksama, Rakta, Sandipini and Alapini and P is 
precisely placed on the fourth. When Madhyama or M takes over 
two Srutis of P viz., Ksiti and Rakta and sits on the latter, M 
becomes sharpened and is known as Kadi M or m of the present 
time, although it should have been known as flattened P. How- 
ever, in this case it is an exception, as in the case of Sadja (vide 
‘Nisada’). Since both Sadja and Paricama are Acala Svaras, they 
cannot be moved either flat or sharp. Paficama is a very important 
note of the scale because according to the laws of Harmonics, 
Paiicama, as a self-emanant note, closely follows Sadja. The San- 
skrit meaning of self-emanant is Svayambhi (q.v.). This theary of 
selfemanation jis commonly known in Indian music as. Sadja- 
Paficama Bhava. Paficama is the main consonant note i.e., Sarnvadi 
of Sadja (vide ‘Vadi’, ‘Sruti’). 

208. Parana 


In Sarhgitaratnakara, a compound word ‘Tala-Pirana' meaning 
‘Filling the gap of Tala’ has been used. Purana means ‘Filling the 
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gap’. So it can well be imagined that ‘Parana’ is a modem 
rendering of the old word ‘Purana’. When the Theka of a per- 
cussion instrument is played, sometimes the precomposed Theka- 
Bolas of a few Matras (q.v.), before ‘Sama’ (q.v.), are replaced by 
some other Bolas, either freelance or precomposed. This replace- 
ment of original Theka Bolas is called Parana. It can also be called 
‘Theka-Parana’ or “Talaparana’. Some have referred to Parana as 
‘Parama’; some have again referred to Parana as ‘Prakramanika’ 
in chaste Bengali. But ‘Parana’ as a colloquial rendering of 
‘Parana’ is. more justifiable as evident from its use. Broadly 
speaking, anything played on a percussion instrument excepting 
Theka can as well be called ‘Parana’ (vide “Taraparana’, ‘Alapa’). 


' 209. Pardina 


In speed, the double of the double i.e., four times the original 
Laya, is called Pardina. If two sounds are produced in a beat, the 
act is called Diina and double of this i-e., if four sounds are 
produced in a beat, it is called Pardina. In Bengali this? generally 
called ‘Caudina’ ie., fourtimes Dana - which becomes eight 
sounds per beat. Although this has obtained currency, it is 
etymologically incorrect. 


210. Parkhada or Parkhaja 


This is a Hindi word. The octave lower than the usual lower octave 
is known as Parkhada, ‘Par’ is ‘After’ and ‘Khada’ is just the lower 
octave. In Bengali it is called Atumandra. 


211. Parmatha 


Vide ‘Alapa’. This word seems to have been derived from the 
Sanskrit word Pratimantha mentioned in Sarngitaratnakara, al- 
though not in the same meaning. 


212. Pata 


The alphabets used in percussion Bolas are called Patas (vide 
Bola’). 

213. Peraidi 

A variation of rhythm. If.in a rhythm of sixteen beats, ten and a 
half Bolas are sounded in equal intervals, then that rhythm is 


called Peradi. In this case each Bolas will be of 1"'/,, times the 
duration of a beat (vide ‘Laya’). 
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214, Peskar (Peshkar) 


Variations of a Theka of a percussion instrument are called 
Peskars. After a Theka has been introduced, to present it in 
various ways, the Bolas of that particular Theka are presented with 
various accents and in various ways; it would contain both Khuti 
and Mudi Bolas e.g., 


[ | | | | I | ! 
Dhatete Ketedhi Nag Dhend Ghena Dhage Tena Kena 
| | | I | I | | 

Tatete Keteti Nak Tena Ghena Dhage Dhena Ghena 


215. Phamk 


The most accented beat of a Tala is called ‘Sama’ and the beat 
which is altogether unaccented is called ‘Phamk’. If the beats of 
a Tritala are equally divided into two groups, each containing 8 
beats, it would be seen that the particular beat representing 
Pharmk would be exactly opposite to the beat representing Sama, 
so the Pharnk is also known as Visama i.e., opposite to Sama (q.v. 
‘Tala’). 

216. Pharad 


This word appears to be onomatopoeic. As used in the percussion 
instrument Tabla, it is that variety of Tukda, which terminates in 
the phrase ‘Katdhereketetak Dha, and is usually played twice faster 
than the rest of the Bolas. For example, look at the following 
Pharad: 

+ 2 

DERICK Tete dhage Teteghadan Dhage Teteiete 

Kaddhatete Chenetete Cherietund ba ia Tetekaddha 


Tetetet Dhatetedha Letedhigi Nadhagin Trekettakta 


‘Katdhereketetak Dba’ : 
217. Pharasbandi 


In percussion instruments viz., Tabla etc. a type of Tukda played 
as a prologue to a programme of the same instrument in solo or 
in accompaniment, is called ‘Pharasbandi’ (q.v. ‘Salami Tukda’ 
and ‘Uthana’). 
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218. Phirat 


Alternative name of ‘Phirkat’, some hold this to be an alternative 
‘name of ‘Palti’ (q.v. “Tana’). 


219, Prakara Bheda 


Different types . In the field of north Indian classical music, there 
are, broadly speaking two types viz., Anibaddha and Nibaddha. 
Anibaddha is that type of music which is absolutely free from any 
rhythmic bounds in the form of Tala, metre etc. such as the first 

- portion of Alapa. On the other hand, rhythmic or Nibaddha music 
is bound by rhythm, mete, Tala etc. such as songs, Gats, Saragam 
compositions and Taranas etc. In all these compositions, Tala. 
plays an indispensable role. 

Alapa has in itself both the Anibaddha and the Nibaddha 
varieties. The first portion of Alapa is an extempore composition 
free from Tala or metre and is known as the Anibaddha portion, 
while the second portion is bound by rhythm and metre and some 
portion of it is bound by Tala also. In the Tala portion, percussion 
accompaniment is provided with Pakhavaj or Tabla in a particular 
Tala. This is known as the Nibaddha portion. The bridge or link 
between the Anibaddha and Nibaddha portions is provided by a 
middle portion known as Jod (q.v.). 

Apart from the above types, there are the Raga varieties. In 
Indian musical Gharanas, different varieties of the same Raga can 
be found. It is not possible to deal fully with each variety nor have 
all the Ragas been dealt with in this dictionary. For the conve- . 
nience of inquisitive readers, a list has been prepared only to 
mention the numbers of varieties of the same Ragas. This list, 
prepared from the personal collection of the present author, is by 
no means the last word. There are innumerable varieties which 
could not be collected. Here also is supplied a list of different 
Ragas belonging to the same category. For instance, Raga Todi is 
a genus, in other words, a category and the names of Ragas 
belonging to this category such as Darbari, Gurjari, Lacari etc. 
have also been enlisted. No attempt has been made to go into the . 
details of each Raga; only the name and the number of varieties 
have been mentioned. It will be observed that in mentioning 
varieties of a Raga category, some mixed Ragas have been in- 
cluded just as an attempt to make the list complete as far as 
possible. 
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using all the seven notes of the scale. 


87 


Apart from this, some musicians try to categorize the Ragas 
according to the number of notes in each, such as Auduva or 
pentatonic i.e., Ragas using five notes, Sadava or hexatonic i.e., 
Ragas using six notes and Sampirna or heptatonic i.e., Ragas 


(A). Number of varieties of the same Raga prevalent in different: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


Gharanas: 
Adambarikanhada 

Asa 

Asavari 

Badaharnsa Saranga 
Bagesri 

Bahaduri Todi - 

Barva (Baroarm) 
Basavara 

Bhavasakha (Bhusakha) 


(10) Bhima 

(11) Bhinna Sadja 
(12) Bhupala Todi 
(13) Bihaga 

(14) Bihagada 

(15) Caficalasasamalhara 
(16) Candrakausa 
(17) Chayatodi- 

(18) Citragauri 

(19) Darbarikanhada 
(20) Desagauda 

(21) DeSsakara . 

(22) Devagiri Bilavala 
(23) Dhanasri 

(24) Dhavalasri 

(25) Dhuliya Saranga 
(26) Dipaka - 

(27) Durga 

(28) Gandharitodi 
(29) Gaudamalhara 
(30) Gauri 

(31) Gorakha Kalyana 
(32) Gunakri 


(33) Haridasi Malhara (Haradasi Malhara) 


(34) Hema 
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(35) Hindola wid 
(36) Jangla 

(37) Jayajaya Bilavala 

(38) Jayanta Bihaga 

(39) Jayet (Jaita) 

(40) Jayet {Jaita) Kalyana 
(41) Jilaph (Zilaf) 

(42) Jogiya 

(43) Kaphi 

(44) Kaukabha Bilavala 
(45) Khamaj 

(46) Khat 

(47) Ksema Kalyana 

(48) Lacari Todi 

(49) Lankadahana Saranga 
(50) Madhumadhavi Saranga 
(51) Malaégri 

(52) Maligaura 

(53) Marmjha 

(54) Mangala Bhairava 
(55) Maru 

(56) Maru Kedara 

(57) Meghamalhara 

(58) Miyan Ki Saranga 
(59) Narayant 

(60) Nayaki Kanhada 
(61) Nilambari 

(62) Pahadi 

(63) Palaéri 

(64) Paficama 

(65) Patamanijari 

(66) Phirozkhani (Firozkhani) Todi 
(67) Pili 

(68) Prabhatabhairava 
(69) Pratapalankesvara 
(70) Piravi 

(71) Parva 

(72) Ramakali (Ramakelt) 
(73) Samanta Saranya 
(74) Sankara Aruna 

(75) Sankarabharana 


PNK RNHNN WN MOU NNHERNUN DN wYNHwWNHoORhUN NNN bb ito 
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(76) Sankarakarana 
(77) Savani 

(78) Saveri 

(79) Sivamata Bhairava 
(80) Sohani 

(81) Suddha Kauéa 
(82) Suddha Malhara 
(83) Suddha Saranga 
(84) Suklabilavala 

(85) Siradasi Malhara 
(86) Surati Kanhada 
(87) Syama Kalyana 
(88) Tilaka Kamoda 
(89) Triveni 

(90) Varati or Varari 
(91) Vasanta 

(92) Vibhasa 

(93) Vindavani Saranga 
(94) Yamana 


RHR ON NWeEONNNPN ih bow 


(B). Different Ragas belonging to the same category: 
I. Bahar Il. Bhairava 

(1) Adana (1) Adi 

(2) Bagesri (2) Ahira 

(3) Bhairava (3) Ananda 

(4) Bhairavi (4) Auduva 

(5) Hindola (5) Bangala 

(6) Jaunapuri (6) Bilaskhani 

(7) Lalita (7) Kallinadtha 

(8) Malakausa (8) Komala 

(9) Sohani (9) Mangala 

(10) Suddha (10) Naubadkhani 

(11) Saha (11) Palaéri 
(12) Paficamukhi 
(13) Prabhata 
(14) Sadava 
(15) Samanta 
(16) Sarasvati 
(17) Sivamata 
(18) Sri 
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TI. Bhairavi 


(1) Ananda 
(2) Aga 

(3) Kasauli 
(4) Kausi 
(5) Palasri 
(6) Samanta 
(7) Sindhu 
(8) Sindhura 
(9) Sohana 
(10) Suddha 
(11) Todi 


V. Bilavala 


(i) Ahiri 

(2) Ahiri Bhairava 
{3) Alhaiya 

(4) Auduva 

(5) Auduva Devagini 
(6) Bangala 

(7) Devagiri 

(8) Hamsa 

(9) Hema 

(10) Jayajaya 
(11) Ksema 

(12) Kukubha 
(13) Lacchasakha 
(14) Marn 

(15) Mudra 

(16) Mudrika 
(17) Nata 

(18) Sarparda 
(19) Suddha 
(20) Sukla 

(21) Vibhasa 
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(19) Suddha 
(20) Tarnka 
(21) Vairagi- 
(22) Vasanta 
(23) Visnu 


IV. Bihaga 
(1) Deva 
(2) Hema 
(3) Jayanta 
(4) Komala 
(5) Malava 
(6) Maru 
(7) Nata 
(8) Pata 
(9) Raini 
(10) Suddha 


VI. Gauri 
(1) Citra 
(2) Lalita 
(3) Maligaura 
(4) Marava 
(5) Suddha 
(6) Tamki 
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(22) Yamani 


VII. Jhimjhita himjhoti) 


(1) Deva 

(2) Gara 

(3) Kasauli 
(4) Luma 
(5) Nirapuri 
(6) Pahadi . 
(7) Suddha 


IX. Kamoda 
(1) Gopi 
(2) Hema 
(3) Karuna 
(4) Sri 
(5) Suddha 
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VIN, Kalyana 


(1) Bhoga 
(2) Bhip 
(3) Bilaskhani 
(4) Candra 
(5). Chaya 
(6) Dipaka 
(7) Gorakha 
(8) Guna 
(9) Hamira 
(10) Hema 
(11) Jaita 
(12) Kamoda 
(13) Kedara 
(14) Ksema 
(15) Miyan Ki 
(16) Parva 
(17) Pyara 
(18) Raini 
(19) Ravi 
(20) Sankara 
(21) Sankara 
(22) Savani 
(23) Suddha 
(24) Syama 
(25) Yamana 


X. Kanhada 


(1) Adambari 

(2) Bagesri 

(3) Bhupa 

(4) Bilaskhani 
(5) Candramukhi 
(6) Darbari 

(7) Daulati 

(8) Devasakha 
(9) Husayni 


(10) Jayajayand 
- (11) Kausika 
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(12) Khamaji 
(13) Kolahala 
(14) Mudra Ki 
(15) Nagadhavani 
(16) Naubadkhani 
(17) Nayaki 

(18) Palasri 

(19) Paficamukhi 
(20) Sindira 

(21) Suddha 

(22) Sughrai 

(23) Suha 

(24) Saha-Sughrai 
(25) Surathi 


(26) Vasand 
XI, Kausa XII. Kedara 
(1) Bhava (1) Camdni 
(2) Candra (2) Jaladhara 
(3) Mala (3) Komala 
(4) Mangala (4) Maluha 
(5) Rava (5) Manohara 
(6) Suddha (6) Maru 
(7) Surya (7) Savani 
(8) Suddha 
XIII. Khamaj (Khambaj) XIV. Malhara 
(1) Aham (1) Aruna 
(2) Gara (2) Bilasi 
(3) Hamira (3) Caficalasasa 
(4) Jhimjhita (fhirnjhoti) (4) Cana Ki 
(5) Lima (5) Desa 
(6) Suddha (6) Dhurmdhi Ki 
(7) Tilarnga (7) Dhuriya 
(8} Gauda 


(9) Ha-Ha-Hi-Ha 
(10) Haridasi 

(11) Jaja 

(12) Jayajayant 
(13) Kamoda 
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XV. Nata 
(1) Brhannata 
(2) Chaya 
(3) Gauda 
(4) Kamoda 
(5) Kedara 
(6) Natakindra _ 
(7) Natakurafijika 
(8) Natanarayana 
(9) Suddha 


XVII. Sankara 

(1) Aruna 

(2) Bharana 

(3) Karana 

(4) Suddha 

(5) Sudharnkara 
(6) Varana 

(7) Yamana 
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(14) Madanamanijari 
(15) Mathuradasaki 
(16) Megha 

(17) Mirabai Ki 
(18) Miyan Ki 

(19) Nata 

(20) Naubadkhani 
(21) Purani 

(22) Ramadasi 
(23) Ripamajijari 
(24) Sat Ki 

(25) Sohana 

(26) Suddha 

(27) Stiradasi 

(28) Suratha 


XVI.Ramakali or Ramakeli 


(1) Komala 
(2) Paraja 
(3) Suddha 


XVIII. Saranga 


(1) Badahamsa 

(2) Bhima 

(3) Dhuliya 

(4) Gauda 

(5) Gaurahara 

(6) Lankadahana 

(7) Luma 

(8) Madhu- 
madhavi 

(9): Maru 

(10) Miyan Ki 

(11) Raktaharitsa’ 

(12) Samanta 
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XIX. Todi 
(1) Adarangi 
(2) Ahiri 
(3) Aiijani 
(4) Asavari 
(5) Bahaduri 
(6) Bhupala 
(7) Bilaskhani 
(8) Chaya 
(9) Chayali 
(10) Darbari. 
(11) Desi 
(12) Devagandhara 
(13) Firozkhani 
(14) Gandhari 
(15) Gandrika 
(16) Gursjari 
(17) Jaunapuri 
(18) Kaphi 
(19) Khata 
(20) Komala Desi 
(21) Lacari 
(22) Laksmi 
(23) Margi 
(24) Miyan Ki 
(25) Prabhatapata 
(26) Rama 
(27) Suddha 
(28) Turki 
(29) Varari 


220. Pramana Sruti 


(13) Sarangi 
(14) Sarpa 
(15) Suddha 
(16) Sukla 
(17) Surathi 
(18) Suta 

(19) Vimdavani 


XX. Vasanta 
(1) Gopi 
(2) Lalita 
(3) Paricama 
(4) Paraja 
5) Sri 
(6) Suddha 
(7) Vasantabahar 
(8) Vasantabhairava 
(9) Vasantamukhari 
(10) Vasanta- 
narayani 


Both Bharata and Sarangadeva mentioned Pramana Srati specifi- 
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cally to determine the value of one Sruti as it sounds in the ear. 
Inter alia it must be remembered that in their time there was no 
other determining factor to evaluate or to understand the Sruti 
except by the perception of hearing. Hence the name ‘Sruti’ has 
been selected, the only word to cover the entire connotation of 
Sruti, which titerally means “What is heard”. In the Sadja Grama, 
the note Paficama has four Srutis viz., Ksiti or Ksa, Rakta, Sandipini 
and Alapini and the note P is precisely placed on this last. This 
Paficama is a Sarnvadi note of Sadja and is located on the 
thirteenth Sruti counting from Sadja and the other Samvadi note 
Madhyama is on the ninth Sruti from Sadja. The Sarhvadi note of 
Rsabha is Dhaivata being placed on the thirteenth Sruti counted 
from Rsabha, but the other Sarhvadi note which should have been 
placed on the ninth Sruti is missing in Sadja Grama. On the other 
hand, in the Madhyama Grama, Paficama being placed on its third 
Sruti Sandipini, becomes a Sarhvadi note of Rsabha, being placed 
on the ninth Srud from Rsabha. The other Sarhvadi note Dhaivata 
is placed on the thirteenth Sruti as in the Sadja Grama. So in both 
the Gramas, Dhaivata is a Sarnvadi note of Rsabha, although in 
Madhyama Grama, it has become a note of four Snutis, having 
taken from Paficama its last Sruti Alapini. 

Now Paficama, as a Sarhvadi note of Sadja in the ‘Sadja 
Grama, is diminished by a Sruti to make it as Sarnvadi note of 
Rsabha in the Madhyama Grama. If these two scales are heard 
simultaneously, the difference between the Paficamas of Sadja 
Grama and Madhyama Grama would be clearly manifest - and this 
difference in pitch is the Pramana Sruti i.e., the value of one Sruti 
as perceived by the ear. 


221. Prastara 


Means elaboration of musical notes by permutations. In music, the 
fundamental notes are seven in number and in different permu- 
tations these seven-note-scales can be re-arranged in 5040 differ- 
ent ways. This whole process is called Prastara, and each of those 
5040 arrangements is called a Tana. If only six notes out-of seven 
are taken into account, then the group of six notes is called Sadava 
(q.v.) and can be re-arranged in 720 different ways, a group of five 
notes — known as Auduva (q.v.), can be re-arranged in 120 ways; 
a group of four notes known as Svarantara (q.v.), can be re- 
arranged in 24 different ways; a group of three notes known as 
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Samika (q.v.), can be re-arranged in 6 different ways; a group of 
two notes known as Giathika (q.v.), can be re-arranged in two 
different ways and lastly the unit of one note known as Arcika 
(q.v.), has no re-arrangement, so, it has to be satisfied with only 
one way (vide “Tana’). 


222. Purvamga 
Vide ‘Amga’, 
223. Riga 


The root meanings of Raga according to Samgitaratnakara are as 
follows : ‘Ranjayati Iti Ragah’. 

(a) The sound, produced out of Svaras (q.v.) i.e., notes and 
Varnas (q.v.) ie., cluster of notes, to which people’s 
mind is attracted is called a Raga. 

(b) The sound, produced out of Svaras and Varnas which 
attracts the mind of people, is called a Raga. 

The above definitions or rather descriptions do not lead 
anybody anywhere; the descriptions are so widely general that any 
type of pleasing sound can be called a Raga, including the Western 
music. The definition can be formulated in the following manner: 

“The juxtaposition of notes, according to some particular 
rules, when sounded to produce a pleasing perception in the 
listeners can be called a Raga.” Juxtaposition of notes is different 
from a harmonic composition where chords are sounded simul- 
taneously, Raga is a composition solely depending upon the 
juxtaposition of notes, sounded in sequence. We can explain by 
citing an example. ‘SGP’, if sounded simultaneously, would pro- 
duce a major chord of the Western harmonic music, but if 
sounded in a sequence, would reveal a short phrase of Raga 
Sankara. That is the only difference between harmonic and 
melodic music. But all melodic compositions are not Ragas. In 
order to compose a Raga-melody, one has to follow strictly the 
tules of a particular Raga in such a careful manner that while 
listening the same, no other Raga melody seems to appear even 
for a short while, unless intended by the musician himself. The 
Raga melody is entirely Indian in origin; no where in the world 
is there anything like Raga melody, although there are pure 
melodic music in various parts of the world. Innumerable different 
Ragas have been created so far based upon the use of twelve notes - 
{seven pure and five either flattened or sharpened) in ascending 
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and descending orders, the use of a number of notes of a scale 
and the interrelation of juxtaposed notes. The whole edifice of 
the Raga melody stands on this juxtaposition of notes. Various 
precise and meticulous rules have been devised solely to keep one 
melody separate from all others. 

A Thata is simply an enumeration, in natural sequence, of. 
notes to be used in a particular Raga composition. A Thata has 
neither an Aroha nor an Avaroha. All the ten Thatas that have 
obtained currency since 1930 or so, use seven notes of'the scale 
i.e., they are Sampirna (q.v.) in nature. 

By omitting one or two notes from a Thata, and arranging 
the six or five notes in particular and different ways, various Ragas 
have been formed; so from each Thiata, various Ragas may be 
formed. That is the difference between a Thata and a Raga. A 
Thata is a general enumeration of notes in their natural sequence 
whereas a Raga is a specific juxtaposition of notes belonging to 
a particular Thata. In short, Thata is the enumeration of 7 Suddha 
(q.v. ) or Vikrta (q.v.) notes, and Raga is the enumeration of 5, 6 
or 7 Suddha or Vikrta notes according to a particular way of Aroha 
and Avaroha, e.g., 

‘Thata’ - SkgMPDn$ 
‘Raga’ - Aroha — nSgMPnS 
Avaroha — nDPMgRS 

In the above example, enumeration of the ‘Kaphi Thata’ is 
given using flattened G and N i-e., E flat and B flat (Western) 
respectively. Then the Aroha and Avaroha of a Raga, Bhimapalaéri, 
using the same notes as Kaphi Thata, but in some particular 
arrangement viz., in ascending i.e., in Aroha, it starts from B flat 
(Western) of the lower octave and omitting D and A and in 
Avaroha, it uses all the notes upto C and does not necessarily 
touch B flat of the lower octave. 

In olden times, Hindustani classical music was based upon 
the ‘Jau’ (q.v.) system, but for the last five or six centuries, the 
‘Raga’ system has been used in place of the former. Later, 
references had been made of Ragas, their Raginis (wives), sons 
and daughters-in-law (vide ‘Mata’) but this imaginary relationship 
cannot be supported by logic. 

Generally there are three types of Ragas: 

(1) Samparna (Heptatonic or using 7 notes) 

(2) Sadava (Hexatonic or using 6 notes) 

(3) Auduva (Pentatonic or using 5 notes) 
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By an intermixture of the above, according to Aroha and 
Avaroha, 9 types of Ragas can be created (vide ‘Jan’ ). There is yet 
another way of classifying the Ragas viz., 

(1) Suddha - Pure Raga 

(2) Salanka or Chayalaga — Mixture of two Ragas 

(3) Samkirma - Mixture of more than two Ragas. 

Besides the above the Ragas can also be classified according 
to season or Rtu (q.v.). 

Pandit Visnunarayana Bhatakhande has clasined the Ragas thus: 

(1) Day Ragas 

(2) Dawn and Dusk Ragas 

(3) Night Ragas. 

Furthermore, Panditji, after examining and analysing the 
Ragas, has formulated the following rules in respect of their 
classification: 

(1) Ragas are of 3 types according to the use of 7, 6 or 5 
notes. - 

(2) At least 5 notes-are required for a melody to be called 
a Raga. There is an exception, namely, a variety of the 
Raga Malasri using 4 notes. 

(3) No Raga would leave out both P and M at the same 
time. 

(4) Generally, a note cannot be used in both Suddha and 
Vikrta form together in a Raga - there is an exception 
viz., Suddha and Tivra M in Raga Lalita. 

(5) In Upper India Bilavala Thata or the diatonic major ‘ 
scale is to be known as ‘the Suddha scale. 

(6) Generally, i in the Hindustani system, Ragas have been 
classified in three main categories VIZ., 

(a) Ragas using Suddha R and Suddha D 
(b) Ragas using Komala R and Komala D 
(c) Ragas using Komala G and Komala N 

(7) In every Raga, there will be one Vadi (Améga) note and 
it will be used in a distinguished manner. 

(8) A Raga will be called Uttararnga (q.v.) or Purvarmga 
(q.v.) on the basis of Vadi note. 

(9) The time factor as determined for each Raga appears 
to be based upon psychological reasons. 

(10) In determining the time factor, the role of Tivra M is 

very important. 
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(11) Ragas for dawn and dusk are known as ‘Sandhiprakaga’ 
(i.e., manifestation of transition between day and night) 
Ragas, and usually belong to the category using Komala 
R and Komala D. 

(12) Generally, Ragas using Komala G and Komala N are 
used at noon and at mid-night. 

(18) Ragas using Suddha R, G, D & N are used immediately 
after the ‘Sandhiprakaéa’ Ragas. 

(14) An evening Raga can easily be rendered a morning 
Raga by shifting the Vadi note from Piarvamga to 
Uttaramga i.e., from lower tetrachord to upper 
tetrachord respectively. For example an evening Raga 
having the Vadi Svara G, which is on the lower tetrachord 
of the scale, can be changed to morning Raga by 
treating D as the Vadi note which is in the upper 
tetrachord. , 

(15) The Hindustani musicians of India, by their personal 
dexterity, use the Vivadi note of a Raga. 

(16) Pirvarmga Ragas express their beauty fully in Aroha 

_ while Uttararnga Ragas in Avaroha, 

(17) Ragas used immediately before ‘Sandhiprakasa’ Ragas, 
prolong the use of the notes, S, M and P and these 
notes are used as Vadi in them. 

(18) There is scope for inter-mixture of Ragas in North 
India while such a thing is unthinkable in the South. 


The following aspects of a Raga are to be noted carefully: 
{1} Name 
(2) Aroha and Avaroha 
(3) Thata 
(4) Laya (time interval), whether slow, medium or fast 
tempo 
(5) Pirvarnga or Uttaramga 
(6) Arnéa or Vadi note 
(7) Graha etc, i.e., the initial and the ending note 
(8) Region of the scale —- whether lower, middle or upper 
octave should preponderate 
(9) Jati - Sampiarna, Sadava or Auduva 
(10) Classification ~ Suddha, Chayalaga or Samkirna 
(11) Calana ie., progress, whether Suddha (or straight) or 
Vakra (or crooked) 
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{12} Time - Season and hour 

(13) Pakada ~ Important short phrases to recognise a Raga 

(14) Gosthi - ie., Group. 

It can be said with regard to this last i.e., Gosthi or group 
that Ragas which belong to one Thata may not be of the same 
group, e.g., Todi and Multani both belong to Todi Thata but they 
are widely different from each other in spirit or sentiment; 
obviously they belong to different groups. Likewise Bhairavi and 
Malakauéa, although of a common Bhairavi Thata, belong to 
different groups in sentiment (vide ‘Prakarabheda’). 


The following have. been considered as the basic Ragas: 


(1) Kanhada (11) Malakausa 
(2) Kaphi (12) Malas 
{3} Kamoda (13) Megha 
(4) Khamaj (14) Lalita 
(5) Gauda Saranga (15) Sankara 
(6) Nata (16) Suddha Kalyana 
(7) Vrndavanisaranga (17) Suddha Malhira - 
(8) Bilavala (18) Sri 
(9) Bihaga (19) Sindhu 
(10) Bhairava (20) Hindola. 


The time schedule of Ragas, according to Indian Standard 
Time, as accepted wie the Seniya Ghardna: 


4 to 530 am. Vasanta, Paraja, Sohani, Lalita, 
Pajicama, Bhatiyara, Vibhasa, Bhakara 
etc. 

5-30 to 7 am. - Megharanjani, Vibhasa, Jogiya, 


‘Kalimgada, Prabhata, Ramakall, 
Gunakali or Gunakari, Bhairava etc, 


7 to 10 am. - Hindola, Malasri, Gaudasaranga etc. 
10 to 11-30 a.m. - Bhairavi, Asavari, Todi, jaunapuni, 
Desi, Khata, etc. 
11-30 am. tol pm. - Stha, Sughrai, Devasakha, Saranga 
etc. 
1 to 4 p.m. - Hamsakimkini, Patamanijari, 
Pradipika, Dhani, Bhimapalaéri, 
Dhaniasri, Pili, Multani etc. 
4 to 5-30 p.m. - _ Paravi, Puriya, Dhanaéri, Jayasri, Reva, 
: Sri, Triveni, Tarnka, Malavi, Gauri, 3 
etc. | 
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5-30 to 7 p.m. +  Puriya, Marava, Jayet, Maligaurd, 
Sajagiri, Varati. 
7 to 10 p.m. = Yamana, Bhupali, Suddha Kalyana, 


Jayet Kalyana, Candrakanta, Hamira, 
Kamoda, Syama, Chayanata, Bihaga, 
Hemakalyana, Nata, Maltha, Sarikara, 
Durga, Marnd, Pahadi etc. 

10 to 11-30 p.m. - Khamaj, Jhimjhoti, Tilamga, 
Khambavati, Durga, Ragesri, Gara, 
Suratha, Desa, Tilaka Kamoda, 
Jayajayanti etc. 


11-30 p.m. to lam. - Kaphi, Saindhawi, Sindara, Bageéri, 
Bahar, Sahana, Megha, Malhara etc. 
1 to 4 am. _ Darbarikanhada, Adana, Nayaki- 


kanhada, Kausika Kanhada, 
Malakausa, etc. 
There are many books recommending different timings for - 
different Ragas but the foregoing timings are well established and 
generally accepted by musicians and musicologists. 


224, Raga—Citra 
The anthropomorphic representation of different Raga through 


paintings and their relevant description speak of poetical imagi- 
nation. However, there is a scope for research along this line. 


225. Ragini 


No where is there any law to differentiate a Raga from a Ragini. 
Some hold that only 6 Ragas had been créated to suit the Indian 
six seasons, and the rest are Raginis. Some, on the other hand, 
hold that Ragas are of masculine nature and Raginis feminine, but 
this seems to be untenable. It appears that Ragas and Raginis have 
been so named in conformity with the names used for each. 
According to Sanskrit Grammar, the melodies with masculine 
names are called Ragas and with feminine names called Raginis. 
Yet Todi and Gurjari, though grammatically feminine names, are 
Rigas, according to Sarhgitaratnakara. Naming of a melody as 
Ragini must have been a later creation. It requires further re- 
search. 


226. Rajani 
Vide ‘Miarchana’. 
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227. Rakti 

Sweetness or charm. Usually used with reference to a Raga. 
228. Ramya Giti 

Pleasant melodic songs composed free from Raga rules. 

229, Rafjakata 


Pleasantness as used with reference to a Raga. 


emotional change in body or mind caused by the perception of 
a thing or a quality. Although there is a difference of opinion 
about the exact number of Rasas, there is a general consensus 
about nine varieties of Rasas: 


(1) Adi or. Sringara Rasa - or primordial emotion arising 
out of love or sexual pursuit. 

(2) Hasya Rasa - or the Rasa arising out of laughter. 

(3) Karuna Rasa - or the melancholy emotion. 

(4) Raudra Rasa - or the emotion arising out of temper or 
anger. 

(5) Vira Rasa - or the emotion arising out of prowess. 

(6) Bhayanaka Rasa - or the emotion arising out of terror. 

(7) Vibhatsa Rasa - or the emotion arising out of loath- 
someness or aversion. 

(8) Adbhuta Rasa - or the emotion arising out of the 
wonderful. 

(9) Santa Rasa - or the emotion arising out of the quest 
for the ultimate truth. 


Those, in favour of eight Rasas, hold Santa Rasa to be the 
cessation of all emotions which is the neutral and natural condi- 
tion of the mind. 

Those who are in favour of ten Rasas hold Vatsalya i.e., 
parental love to be a separate Rasa. Some include three more, 
Bhaku' (devotion), Sneha (affection) and Laulya (greed) Rasas. 

We are describing in some details the Rasas and their Bhavas 
(q.v.) etc. F 

Srmgara Rasa has been called the Adi Rasa since creation 


230. Rasa 
The meaning of Rasa, according to Sarmgitaratnakara, is the 
itself is based upon this Rasa. | 
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Sarmgitaratnakara contains a detailed interpretations of the above 
(vide ‘Bhava’). 


231. Razakhani (Rezakhani) 


Gats composed after the Tarana style are called Rezakhani. Some 
hold that the Rezakhani style was created by one Gholam Reza, 
a pupil of Masid Khan of Miyan Tansen Gharana, while others 
think that it was Masid Khan himself who composed the Rezakhani 
Gats and named them after his devoted pupil Gholam Reza. Masid 
Khan’s own generation did not know the Rezakhani Gats; they 
knew Masidkhani style only. Rezakhani Gats are also known as 
Pirvi Baj or the eastern style since Gholam Reza's home was to 
the east of Delhi i.e., Patna. Likewise, Masidkhani Gats are also 
known as Pachavi or Pachaha Baj or the western style since Jaipur 
is to the west of Delhi. Unlike Masidkhani Gats, which are 
composed in simple Bolas and in slow tempo, Rezakhani Gats use 
complex Bolas and in a faster tempo. In truth both Masidkhani . 
and Rezakhani are complementary to each other. After playing 
the Masidkhani Gat in slow tempo one has to play a Rezakhani 
fast tempo Gat, as it is the practice with vocal music wherein a slow 
Khayal is followed by a fast Khayal or a Tarana. In Masidkhani 
Gats, no particular importance is given to the Bolas whereas in 
Rezakhani Gats the Bolas play more important part. We are 
comparing a Tarana Vani with a Rezakhani Bola. The melodic 
notations are not given, as they are redundant in this context: 
me Ne le Toe Sh! a ea as ee 
-Ta - Na Di---M Ta- Na Dt---M 
Da r Da Da---r Dar Da Da---r 


a ee eid Gd 
Ta - Na Tu--- M Ta-Na 
DarDa Da--- r DarDa 


* I \ { 3| | i | 
Der Der Der Der Der Der Tum Der 
’ Dere Dere Dere Dere Dere Dere Da Dere 


te eee Ae PS er ee 
__Tre Da - Re Ta Na De - R Na De - R Na 
- Dre Dai r Da Da Ra Da-r Da Da -r Da 
cf ee eee ee 
De.- R Na Ta 
Da-r Da Ra 
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This is a famous Tarana composition and equally famous Gat 
composition in Raga Yamana; obviously the Gat was composed on 
the Vanis of a Tarana. 

After the Rezakhani Gats have been played, Barhtas (q.v.) 
are done, then Tukdas (q.v.) are played. The distinguishing 
feature of a Bamta and a Tukda lies in the use of complex Bolas, 
though at present simple Bolas are being played with Rezakhani 
Gats. Imdad Khan had added some stages of Alapa, a stage called 
‘Jhara’. (g.v.) and varieties of ‘fhala’. (q.v.) in the old style of 
Rezakhani Gats and thus created a style of playing called 
Imdadkhani style both for Masidkhani and Rezakhani Baj. 


232. Rela 


Literally, the word means ‘Forceful showers’. In Tabla, speedy yet 
simple Bolas are called Rela. A Rela has both Khuli and Mudi 


Bolas e.g., 


Khuli: DhicTere Ghedenak DhaTere Ghedenak 
tba-Tere Ghedenak Tan-Na Kedenak 


o 
| 
Mudi: TaTere Kedenak Ti-Tere Kedenak 
| | | | 
Dha-Tere Ghedenik Tun-Na Kedenak 
‘Ghedenak’, ‘Dheredhere Ketetak’ etc. Bolas are used in Rela. 


233. Rsabha 


The second Svyara or note of the scale beginning with S. According 
to some, the name has its origin in the supposed fact that its sound 
resembles the betlow of a bull. Rsabha, popularly known as Re, has 
three Srutis allotted to it viz., Dayavati, Rafjani and Raktika and 
is placed precisely on the Rakuka Sruti. The modern tendency has 
been to place Re on the initial Sruti Dayavati (vide ‘Sruti’). 


234. Rew 


Season. There are six seasons prevalent in India viz., Grisma 
(Summer), Varsa (Rains), Sarada (Autumn), Hemanta (Dewy 
season), Sisira or Sita (Winter), Vasanta (Spring). They corre- 
‘spond with the months as follows: 
Vaisakha and Jaistha (mid April to mid June) —- Summer . 
Asidha and Sravana (mid June to mid August) - Rains 
Bhadra and Asvina (mid August to mid October) — Autumn 
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Kartika and-Agrahayana (mid October to mid December) — 

Dewy Season 

Pausa and Magha (mid December to mid February) — Winter 

Phalguna and Caitra (mid February to mid April) - Spring 

The following are the flames of Ragas corresponding to the 
seasons, according to the system known as ‘Hanumanta Mata’ 
(q.v.}: 

Dipaka for Summer 

Megha for Rains 

Bhairava for Autumn 

Malakausa for Dewy 

Sri for Winter 

Hindola for Spring. 


It is commonly believed in India that these seasonal Ragas 
appear in their best in the corresponding seasons. So much so that 
in their own seasons these Ragas do not have to follow the usual 
hours enjoined for them. Malakauga, for instance, is a Raga 
enjoined to be performed in the midnight or a little later, but in 
the dewy season, it can be performed at any time. 

This theory of seasonal or hourly Ragas, has enormous scope 
for deeper research. Whether this theory has any logical or 
scientific justification or is merely a creation of poetic imagination, 
like the imaginary anthropomorphism attached to each Raga as 
has been expressed in so many paintings of Ragas, is yet to be 
determined. 


235. Sabdalamkara 
Vide ‘Alarnkara’. 
236. Sacala Svara 


Excepting S and P, the other five notes in a scale are known as 
Sacala Svaras as they undergo change in being sharpened or 
flattened. S and P are known as .Acala Svaras (vide ‘Acala Svara’). 


237, Sacala Thata 


In this context, a Thata means a fret of any string instrument. In 
instruments having 17 frets, the flattened notes are produced by 
shifting the frets, ie., the frets are Sacala or movable. These 
instruments are known as Sacala Thata instruments (vide ‘Acala 
Thata’). 
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238. Sadara 


A Dhnupada song, composed in Jhampatala, is called a Sadara. As 
Dhmupada is génerally composed in Cautala, Dhamara is also a 
Dhrupada composed in Dhamara Tala. In the village of Sahdara, 
near Delhi, two brothers Sivamohana and Siyanatha, the disciples 
of the generation of Baiji Bavrd, lived. They composed Dhrupadas 
in Jhampatala in a distincave way and called them Sadara after the 
name of their village. Sadara is neither a Dhrupada nor a Jharmpatala 
singly, but a combination of the two. 


239, Sadava 


When a note is omitted from the scale of 7 notes, it becomes a 
scale of six notes and is called a Sadava scale or Sadavita Krama 
(q.v.). It is to be noted that S can never be omitted. The Ragas 
based on the Sadava scale are known as Sadava Ragas. 


240. Sadharana Gandhara 


When the Sastriya Gi.e., flattened G (flattened E of the Western 
Scale) takes a Sruti from M (F of Western scale) and becomes a 
three-Sruti note, it is known as Sadharana Gandhara according to 
Sarhgitaratnakara (vide ‘Smuti’). 


241. Sadharani Giu 

Vide ‘Giti’. 

242. Sadja 

Vide ‘Kharaja’. 

243, Sadja Grama 

Vide ‘Gandhara Grama’> 
244, Sakari 


Attending note or Svara. When a note is shifted to the Sruti next 
to the Sruti occupied by the previous note, the shifted note is 
called Sakari note of the previous note, e.g., Ati Komala R (vide 
‘Svar2'). The word is a contraction of the word ‘Sahakari’ meaning 
attending. 


245. Salami Tukda 


Saluting Tukda. At the start of a percussion programme, a Tukda 
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with a Tihai (q.v.) is played; the Tihai is composed in such a way 
that after every portion of the Tihai, there is enough gap to salute 
the audience; it is done thrice. After this, the actual programme 
begins according to Silsila or proper sequence (vide ‘Lahara’). 


246, Sdlanka Sreni 

Another name for Chaydlaga or Salaga Sreni (vide ‘Chiayalaga’). 
247. Sama 

Vide ‘Tila’. . 
248. Sama 


Sama Veda. The portion of a Veda meant to be sung is called 
Sama. When the Mantras of Rk (Vedic hymns) are sung, they are 
called Sima. Sama song was in vogue even 4 or 5 thousand years 
ago, Some say that Sama was sung with only 4 notes, while others 
say that all the seven notes of the scale were used. But according 
to Sarhgitaratnakara, only 3 notes were used. As such a Tana (q.v.) 
composed of 3 notes is known as Samika Tana, In a Sima song, 
Udatta (q.v.) ie., high tone, Anudatta (q.v.) ie., low tone and 
Svarita (q.v.) ie., middle tone are used. 


249, Samaya 


Time. A particular time of the day (and night) has been allotted 
to a particular Raga. But there are some Ragas which can be sung 
or played at anytime e.g., Kaphi, Pili, Bhairavi etc. Then there are 
some day-Ragas which are actually sung at night, such as Siha and 
Sughrai Kanhada. Gaudasaranga, for instance, is sung during the 
day, as a part of the Saranga class, but Sarariga is not at all present 
in the constituents of this Raga; it is rather fit to be sung during 
night. It is interesting to note that in common practice among the 
Ustads (virtuosi), it is called “Din-ka-Bihag” that is, Bihaga for the 
day. Whether this allocation of time to Ragas has any logical 
reason or not, cannot be definitely said. However, long use has 
given this tradition a definite sanctity. At present the time factor 
is not very rigidly followed. There is another convention that the 
Ragas allotted to a particular season of the year can be sung or 
played at any time throughout that particular season. Pandit 
Visnunarayana Bhatakhande had examined this alloonent of Gme 
and codified certain rules in this respect (vide ‘Raga’). 
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250. Samgat 

Literally meeting. The percussion accompaniment to a vocal or 

instrumental music is called Sarngat and is always treated as 

secondary, Whenever percussion becomes the primary item, it is 

called Lahara and the instrument played as an accompaniment to 
- the percussion is then called Samgat. There are two types of 

Sarhgat (vide ‘Sath Sarngat’ and ‘Javab Samgat’). 

251. Sarngita 


Vocal and instrumental! music, and dance when combined is called 
Samgita. At present Sarngita generally means either vocal or 

- instrumental music, but specifically it means only vocal music. 
Usually it means vocal or instrumental music accompanied by 
percussion instruments. Dance or Nrtya has been separated from 
its original role in the word Samgita and is treated as one of the 
major five arts. 


252. Samika 


A Tana composed of 3 Svaras or notes. It is so called since the 
Sama songs used only 3 notes (vide ‘Tana’ and ‘Sama’). 


253. Samkimna Sreni 


The Raga in which a Suddha and Chayadlaga Ragas have been 
mixed is called Samkirna Sreni (class) Raga (vide ‘Raga’). 


254. Sampurna 


When a Raga uses seven or more notes of a scale, it ts known as 
Sampirna Raga. The Marcchana, Krama or Tana using seven 
notes are also Sampima. The literal meaning is ‘Complete’. 


255. Sarmnvadi 
Vide ‘Vadi’. 
256. Sancari Tuk 


One of the stanzas of Alapa or Dhrupada and limited between the 
Gandhara of middle register and the extreme lower register of the 
gamuts (vide ‘Tuk’ and ‘Dhatu’). 


257. Sancari Varna 


Vide ‘Varna’. 
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258. Sandhi Prakasa 


Ragas fit to be sung at dawn or at dusk-are known as Sandhi 
Prakasa Ragas. Generally Ragas using Komala R and Komala D, 
belong to this class. Literally, Sandhi here means the meeting of 
day and night. Prakasa here means manifestation (vide ‘Raga’). 


259. Sanyasa 
Vide ‘Bidar’. 
260. Sapata Tana 
Vide ‘Tana’. 
261. Saptaka 


The scale of 7 notes is called Saptaka. Generally Mandra (lower), 
Madhya (middle) and Tara (higher) Saptakas are used but in 
Alapa, ‘Ati Mandra Saptaka’ i.e., still lower scale, is also used. The 
Saptakas are also known as Gramas when Udara (lower), Mudara 
{middle) and Tara (higher) Gramas are often mentioned. 


262. Saragam 


The Raga composition of Svaras or notes without the literary 
portion of a song, or the Vanis of Taran, is called Saragam. This 
expression js a contraction of Sa, Re, Ga, Ma — the lower tetrachord 
of the scale. Saragam is chiefly meant to be sung but can also be 
used as an instrumental piece as Lahara-Gat (q.v.). There are 
innumerable famous and worthwhile compositions of Saragams in 
Upper India. Sometimes it is sung as a part of a Khayal (q.v.) or 
Thumri (q.v.). Saragam forms a necessary portion of Trivata (q.v.), 
Caturanga (q.v.) and Tarana (q.v.). 


263. Sarana 


‘Sarana’ is ‘To move’. According to Sarmmgitaratnakara, an inge- 
nious ‘method has been devised to prove that the Sruti-intervals 
are equal in pitch, although the purpose has not been, revealed 
in so many words. 

The following experiment is suggested. Let two identical 
Vinds be constructed having 22 strings each. The strings of both 
are to be tuned with a gradual rise in pitch of equal value 
according to one’s own auditory perception. As both the Vinas are 
lying parallel, the notes are to be marked on the strings of both 
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thus: S on the 4th, R on the 7th, g on the 9th, M on the 13th, 
P on the 17th, D on the 20th and n on the 22nd string counting 
from the left. After marking the notes identically on both the 
Vinas, one is to be considered ‘Dhruva’ or ‘Unalterable’ Vina 
while the other ‘Cala’ or ‘Alterable’ Vina. Now, one is ready to 
start the process of movement thus: on the ‘Cala’ or ‘Alterable’ 
Vina, the pegs are to be loosened in such a uniform way that the 
sound of the second string of the same coincides with that of the 
first string of the ‘Dhruva’ or ‘Unalterable’ Vina. Similarly, each 
of the strings of the ‘Cala’ Vina coincides with each of the 
preceding strings of the ‘Dhruva’ Vina. This is the first movement. 
But the first movement does not prove anything. In the second 
movement, the strings of the ‘Cala’ Vina are further loosened in 
such a way that its third string coincides with the first string of the 
‘Dhruva’ Vina and so on with all other strings. In this second 
movement in the ‘Cala’ Vina, the notes having 2 Srutis each viz., 
g and n, merge in their respective preceding notes viz., R and D 
of the ‘Dhruva’ Vina. In the third movement, the notes R and D, . 
having 3 Srutis each, of the ‘Cala’ Vina, merge in S and P of the 
‘Dhruva’ Vina. In the fourth movement the notes S, M and P, 
having 4 Snutis each, of the ‘Cala’ Vina, merge in lower n (non- 
existent in the present Dhruva Vina) g and M respectively of the 
‘Dhruva’ Vina. The process of ‘Sarana’ stops with this last move- 
ment, all the notes having been covered. It should be noted that 
the scale used is the Suddha or pure scale of the Sastras having 
Komala G and Komala N and approximates to the modern Kaphi 
scale. 

To sum up, the twentytwo strings of each Vind represent 22 
Srutis or units of pitch measurement according to the ancient 
Sastras (vide ‘Sruti’ ). There are three types of notes used viz., two 
notes g and n having 2 Srutis each, two notes R and D having 3 
Srutis each and three notes S, M and P having 4 Srutis each. In 
the first ‘Sarana’, no note of the ‘Cala’ Vina merges into any other 
note of the ‘Dhniva’ Vina. In the second ‘Sarana’, the notes g and 

.n having two Sratis each of the ‘Cala’ Vina, merge in their 
preceding notes R and D respectively of the ‘Dhruva’ Vina. In the 
third ‘Sarana’, the notes R and D, having three Srutis each of the 
‘Cala’ Vina, merge in their preceding notes § and P respectively 
of the ‘Dhruva’ Vina. In the fourth ‘Sarana’, the notes S, M and 
P, having four Srutis each, of the ‘Cala’ Vina merge in their 
preceding notes viz., lower n, g and M respectively of the ‘Dhruva’ 
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Vina. It may be noted that the present ‘Dhruva’ Vina does not 
have the extra string for the lower n, the existence of which is 
assumed for the present purpose. Thus ends the ‘Sdrana’ which 
points to the definite conclusion that the Sruti intervals are equal 
in pitch. If this were not so, the notes of the alterable Vina would 
not have merged into their respective preceding notes of the 
unalterable Vina with such perceivable precision. 


264. Sarika 
Frets. 
265. Sath Sarngat 


When the accompanying percussionist plays his Rela, Kayada 
(Qaeda) etc. simultaneously with the Tana, Barnta or Vistara of 
a vocalist or an instrumentalist, such accompaniment is called Sath 
Samgat (vide ‘Sarngat’, ‘Javab Sarngat’, ‘Alapa’). 

266. Savari 


The bridge in a stringed instrument. Literally—- ‘On which the 
strings ride’. 
267. Seniya Gharana 


Generally speaking the descendants of Tansen are known as the- 
‘Seniyas’. But the two main lines of Tansen through his son and 
daughter do not use this term ‘Seniya’, they simply call themselves 
‘The descendants of Tansen’. The descendants of Siirat Sen (one 
of Tansen's sons) and the descendants of Masid Khan, the famous 
Sitariya, migrated to Jaipur and came to be known as the ‘Seniya 
Gharana’. The Seniyas of Jaipur took up the Sitar as their chief ~ 
instrument. The famous Sitar player of this Gharana, Amir Khan, 
was a court musician of Mysore and made Prof. Barkat U’l-lah 
Khan his worthy pupil. The style of Sitar playing followed by them 
was Masidkhani Baj or Pachavi (Western) Ka Baj. 

268. Silsila 

Sequence. Any composition, whether musical, literary or other- 
wise, is based on well formulated sequences without which no 
analysis-or classification or codification of rules is possible. Alapa, 
Dhrupada, Khayal, Thumri, Tappa, instrumental Gats, all have 
well formulated sequences. A traditional virtuoso knows the Silsila 
and teaches his pupils accordingly. Musicians who do not know the 
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proper sequences, but have merely acquired certain inadequate 
dexterity of presentation by blindly copying worthwhile musicians 
are called ‘Atai’ (q.v.). It is beyond the scope of this dictionary to 
treat in details the Silsila of all forms of music, yet, the, Silsila of 
an Alapa has been given as an example (vide 'Alapa’). 


269. Sparsa 


Literally, it means ‘Touch’. A technique of playing a string- 
instrument with frets. While the forefinger of the left hand is on 
a fret, the string is struck and before the sound dies out, the 
middle finger of the same hand touches the next fret and is 
immediately lifted away. This is called 'Sparéa’. It is a variety of 
Sabdalarhkara (vide ‘Alarhkdra’) and is almost like a Krntana 
(q.v.). In the latter the finger is laterally moved away while in 
Sparsa it is simply lifted. 


270. Sruti 


Anything heard can be called a Sruti in a general manner. In 

Indian musical parlance, a Srut is a unit of measurement of the 

pitch of notes. It is to be particularly noted that Sruti, as a unit 

of the measurement of pitch, is not based on any scientific theory 
- it is rather based on the perception of the sages of old. 

The reason for such a unit being called a Sruti appears to 
be this: A sound can only be heard by the ears and cannot be 
perceived through any other means or by any other organ. So it 
has been called a Sruti. 

That there are innumerable different pitches of sound 
within the span of usual 7 notes, is admitted by the ancient Sastras. 
Then the question may be raised as to why only twentytwo points 
have been chosen to be known as Srutis. Some explain that only 
twenty-two points of sound can be differentiated from one another, 
hence the choice of twentytwo Srutis. But this theory is evidendy 
too wide to be considered, since the capability of picking up the 
small difference of sound varies with each individual. 
Sarhgitaratnakara explains that out of three Nadis or nerves namely, 
Ida, Pingald and Susumna that pass along the spinal chord, two 
Nadis namely, Ida and Pingala give out twentytwo invisible side 
Nadis which are placed one above the other and through these 
Nadis twentytwo Srutis are perceived. So the number of Srutis has 
been fixed at twentytwo. The above explanation, however specula- 
tive, cannot satisfy an investigating mind. But perhaps all “Whys’ 
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cannot be satisfactorily answered. As there is no particular reason 
to divide a foot rule into twelve inches, so there may not be any 
specific reason to divide the scale of 7 notes into twentytwo divisions 
or Srutis — all that we have to do is to accept them if we want to 
put any value to the ancient Sastras. 

The ancient sages classified the twentytwo Srutis into five 
classes or Jatis as will be found in the tables given hereunder, 
European scientists have measured the pitches in terms of number 
of vibrations of the vibrating string in a second. The pitch of a 
Sruti can be determined in terms of the number of vibrations 
(vide ‘Vazan'). 

Some Indian scholars hold that the Srutis are not equal in 
pitch, but they have not established their theory logically. We are 
in favour of treating all the Srutis to be equal. Otherwise a Sruti 
cannot be a measunng unit nor can there be any ground to refer 
to the number of Srutis a note contains. The pitch of a Sruti 
depends upon the pitch of the initial note of a scale 1-e., S. In this 
context it is to be particularly pointed out that Indian notes S$, R 
etc. are not standardised by allotting fixed number of vibrations 
to each Svara; any single sound can be the initial note i.e., S of 
a scale of seven notes. So, if the number of vibrations of any note 
is A, then the higher octave of that note will be 2A and each Sruti 
would be of the value of A + 22, since the number of vibrations 
which is A is uniformly spread out upon the scale of seven notes. 
But the Sruti value thus arrived at may not be scientifically 
accurate since the sages depended upon their perception only in 
fixing a Sruti to be a unit of measurement of pitches of notes. 
Doubts have been cast in the scientific world as to the fixed value 
of an inch as a measuring unit after the discovery of the Theory 
of Relativity by Prof. Einstein. Then how can a Sruti be absolutely 
determined by scientific methods when Srutis never depended 
upon science? Modern musical scholars have a queer tendency of 
sounding metaphysical objects by modern science just like dissect- 
ing a stone idol to see if the heart beats inside. This tendency of 
putting the inside concept of Sruti under scientific microscope has 
given the modern scholars the wisdom that Srutis are unequal and 
this wisdom unnecessarily complicates the problem instead of 
resolving it. If the Srutis are not equal then ceases the question 
of refering to a particular note having a particular number of 
Srutis ~ and such a reference is not only irreJevant but ridiculous 
also. 
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The details of Srutis are given in the following Table: 


S.No. Name 


Jati or 
Class 


4. Chandovatii Madhya 


5. 


6. 
7. 


8. 


to 


Dayavati 


Ranjani 
Raktka 


Raudri 


. Krodha 
. Vajrika 

. Prasarini 
. Priti 

. Marjani 


Ksiti 


. Rakta 
. Sandipini 


. Alpini 
. Madani 


. Rohini 
. Ramya 
. Ugra 


. Ksobhini 
. Tivra 
. Kumudvati 


. Manda 
. Shandovati Madhya 


Karuna 


Madhya 
Mrdu 


Dipta 
Ayata 
Dipta 
Ayata 
Mrdu 
Madhya 


Mrdu 
Madhya 


Ayata 
Karuna 
Karuna 
Ayata 
Madhya 
Dipta 
Madhya 
Dipta 


Ayata 
Mrdu 


Svaras of Svaras of Modem Vibration 
Samgita- Samgita- Svaras Number 
Parijata ratnakara according to 
E. Clements 
§ s 5 240 
Pirva R - Ad 
Komala R250 
Komala R - Komala R256 
R or Parva R R 2667, 
G 
Tivratara R - Tivra R 270 
or Komala G 
G G Komala G 284%, 
Tivra G Sadharana Tivra 288 
G Komala G 
Tivratara G = Aniara G G 300 
Tivatama GG CyutaM  Tivra G 316%, 
M or Au M M 320 
Tivratama G 
Tivra M - - 333'/, 
Tivratara M - Tivra M 3377, 
Tivratama M = Madhyama - Tivratara M 345%, 
Gramokta 
or Kausika P 
P P P 360 
Parva D - Ati 375 
Komala D 
Komala DB - Komala D 984 
D or Purva N D D 400 
Tivra D or - Tivra D 405 
Komala N 
N or Tivra- N Komala N 4267/, 
tara D 
Tivra N Kausiki N= Tivra 432 
Komala N 
Tivratara N Kakali N N . 450 
Tivratama N Cyuta S Tivra N 474*/,, 
s § s 480 


Now we are giving below the vibration number together with 
the Western symbol of each Sruti according to Mr. Arthur Moore 
and KK. Varma. The Srutis have been tabulated in the same order 
as above: 
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SI.No. and Vibration Western 
name of Srutis Number Symbol 
4. Chandovati 264 Cc 
5. Dayavati 275 C sharp 
6. Rafijani 286 D flat 
7. Raktika ~ 297 D 
8. Raudri 309.375 D sharp 
9. Krodha 319.6875 E flat 
10. Vajrika 330 E 
11. Prasarini 34] E sharp 
12. Priti 346.5 F flat 
13, Marjani 352 F 
14. Ksia 371.25 F sharp 
15. Rakta 384 G flat 
16. Sandipini $96 G 
17. Alapini 412.5 G sharp 
18. Madan 426.25 A flat 
19. Rohini 440 A 
20. Ramya 454.66 A sharp 
21. Ugra 462 A double sharp 
22.’ Ksobhini 469.332 B flat 
1. Tivra 495 ‘B 
2. Kumudvati 506 B sharp 
3. Manda 517 C flat 
4 


. Chandovati 528 C 


(The Statesman, Aug. 21 and Sept. 5, 1961). 


For the sake of convenience and parity with the vibration 
numbers according to E. Clements, we have doubled the numbers 
of vibration as published in the Statesman. 

According to Arthur Moore, A sharp on Ramya Sruti had 
449.776 and A double sharp on Ugra Sruti had. 459.554 vibration 
numbers but their relations to A, in that case, gave rise to high 
dissonance, so those frequencies have been changed to the ones 
given above by K.K. Varma. 

Their efforts are undoubtedly praiseworthy but cannot be 
said correct according to ancient Sdstras since G (of Western 
scale), which bears a relation of 3/2 to C, (of Western scale) , has 
been placed on Sandipini Sruti when it should have occupied the 
Alapini Sruti. According: to E. Clements, G has been placed on 
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Alapini as will be seen in the table. Counting the Srutis from C, 
it will be seen that G occupies the 13th Sruti which is Alapini, but 
in Moore and Varma’s experiment, G occupies the 12th Sruti 
counting from C, Perhaps both Moore and Varma, in counting the 
Srutis, took the Sruti occupied by C into account but in counting 
the 18th Sruti one occupied by C must be left out. 

The foregoing descriptions of notes are according to Sadja 
Grama of Samgitaramakara. Neither Madhyama nor Gandhara 
Grama has been considered here as they are unnecessary (vide 
“Grama’). It has been found indispensable to examine and analyse 
the notes or Svaras as they occupy the Srutis at present. The 
distribution of Srutis according to ancient Sastras is given below 
with the serial numbers of Srutis starting from Tivra given on the 
heads of the lines representing Srutis: 


1 2 38 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 #12 13 

| | I | | | | | | | | | | 
5 R G M 

14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 1 2 38 4 

| | I | ; | ha bot tod 
P D N S 


It will-be seen that S has 4 Srutis, R 3, G 2, M 4, P 4, D 3, 
and.N 2. Bharata Muni, Sarngadeva and other sages have defi- 
nitely enjoined that the Svaras must occupy the last of their Srutis. 

Sir William Jones, Captain N. Augustus Willard and others 
studied the Sanskrit Sastras on music and apparently, by error, had 
placed the four Srutis occupied by S between S & R and similarly 
for other notes. In those days the error could not be detected, 
probably because they had found certain similarity between the 
Western diatonic major scale and the Suddha scale of the Sastras, 
the notes of which have the following distribution of Srutis: 

4 3 2 4 4 3 2 

S R GM PDN § 


In the diatonic major scale, the intervals between the notes 
are almost of the same nature viz., the intervals between E and 
F and also between B and C are the smallest, likewise the intervals 
between F and G, C and D and also between G and A are the 
largest while the intervals between D and E, and between A and 
B are medium. It may well be supposed that the interval between 
E and F ie., G and M of the Indian scale had led the Western 
scholars to place the two Srutis occupied by G between G and M 
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and so on with the other Srutis also. The error of this nature on 
the part of the Western scholars cannot be treated as a serious 
blunder since they had been satisfied to see the apparent similarity 
between the Sastriya scale and Western scale. Naturally, no doubt 
as to the veracity of such a distribution of Srutis on their part was 
ever raised. Those scholars produced a number of dependable 
books on Indian music which satiated the thirst for musical 
knowledge of those Indian scholars for whom the Sanskrit Sastras 
were unapproachable. 

It is regrettable that Indian musicologists had written a 
number of books on music considering the Western error to be 
the correct interpretation of Sastras without even consulting the 
original Sastras themselves. As a result, the error, two hundred 
years old, is being called the ‘Modern distribution of Srutis’ and 
is confusing the students of today. Even the great musical scholar 
Pandit Visnunarayana Bhatakhande, who wrote a number of 
Sanskrit Sastras, not only committed the same error but himself 
composed Sanskrit Slokas to tinge the error with an ancient glory 
and said that the notes should occupy their first Sruti. 

This, apparently a small error, has done a great harm to 
Indian music. Although there appears an apparent likeness of 
modern Suddha scale or Bilavala Thata to the Sastriya Suddha 
scale, yet the Ragas in the Sastras appear widely different from the 
Ragas of the same name that are current today. The mbdem 
musicologists, instead of examining and analysing the Ragas of the 
Sastras, have simply cast them away as obsolete. 

It is now upto us to understand the Srutis and Svaras in their 
proper place and perspective. Only then would it be possible to 
start the worthwhile research work on the Sastriya Ragas and 
compare them with the modern Ragas. 

‘Some European Scientists have measured the pitch of notes 
by ‘Cents’ but we have not included it here. We have mentioned 
the frequencies of notes as determined by scientific experiments 
and accepted by all so as to examine the inter-relationship of notes 
in their numerical value. 

In the following table we have shown the inter-relationship 
of notes taking the frequency of middle S to be 240: 


S= 240 RS=9/8, GS=5/4, MS=4/3 PS = 3/2 
: D:S = 5/3, N:S=15/8 S:S=2 
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R = 270 G:R = 10/9, M:R = 32/27, P:R = 4/3, 

D:R = 40/27, N:R = 5/3, S:R = 16/9 
G = 300 M:G = 16/15, P:G = 6/5, D:G = 4/3, 

N:G = 8/2, §:G = 8/5 
M = 320 P:M = 9/8, D:M =5/4, N:M = 45/32. 
S:M = 3/2 

P = 360 D:P = 10/9, N:P = 5/4, $:P = 4/3 
D = 400 N:D = 9/8, S:D = 6/5 
N = 450 S:N = 16/15 
$=480 | 
In India, a Svara or note does not have a fixed number of 
vibrations; any Svara can be S whereas European C is bound by 
a fixed frequency (vide ‘Svara’). 


271. Sruti - Harmonium 


This has not been included in the descriptions of the other 
musical instruments given elsewhere since it was a personal 
contrivance of a Maharashtrian gentleman, Mr. KV. Devala, a 
Deputy Collector and a-connoisseur of music. He passed his 
retired life in musical research. This Srut-Harmonium was made 
by Messrs. Moore and Moore Co. of London under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Devala and it was patented in London (15548/11). 

The harmonium had 23 keys with reeds tuned to 22 Srutis. 
Mr. Devala did various experiments and also published a few books. 
Mr. E. Clements also, in collaboration with the famous Khaydliya, 
the late Abdul Karim Khan, did a lot of research work on Srutis 
with this instrument. The frequencies of the Srutis were found to 
be somewhat different from those of the present day notes. 


272. Sthayi Tuk 

Vide ‘Tuk’ and ‘Dhatu'. 
273. Sthayi Varna 

Vide ‘Varna’. 

274. Suddba Gia 

Vide ‘Giti’. 

275. Suddha Jati 

Vide ‘Raga’. 
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276. Suddha Sreni 

Vide ‘Suddha Jati’ and ‘Raga’. 

277. Suddha Svara 


The five notes of a scale or gamut — excepting S and P — can 
either be flattened or sharpened i.e., they are capable of being 
shifted from their normal place. But when they are in their normal - 
“place, they are known as Suddha Svaras. S and Pare always Suddha 
since they do not undergo any change. Because of this, these are 
also known as Acala Svaras. It is to be noted here that G and N, 
as they are in the diatonic major scale or Bilavala Thata, are known 
"as Suddha Svaras at present, and the flattened G and N are known 
as Viksta Svaras, whereas, according. to the ancient Sastras, flat- 
tened G and N were considered Suddha Svaras and Suddha G and 
N of the Bilavala Thata were considered Vikrta Svaras. So the 
Suddha Thata, according to the ancient Sastras, was the modern 
Kaphi Thata, having flattened G and N (vide ‘Svara’). 


278, Suddha Tana 
Vide ‘Tana’. 

279. Suddhasadja 
Vide ‘Mirchana’. 


280. Suluph 


When Laya acquires the speed of more than four times 
the speed of medium os Madhya Laya, it is known as 
Suluph Laya. This term is used with reference to percussion 
instruments only. If in Tritala of 16 Matras, more than 64 Vanis 
are sung or Bolas played, then that would be in Suluph Laya, €.g., 
Ge (esa ee ces Da ae ee 
Dhere Dhere Kete Fak Tak Tere Kete Tak. Here are 16 Matras 
normally distributed among the percussion Bolas. But if they are 
distributed thus: 

a | 

_ _Dhere Dhere Kete Tak Tak Tere Kete Tak ice., eight Matras 
compressed into one, it would be a case of Suluph Laya, the speed 
would be double of 4 times. 
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281. Suraparana 


The various ways of playing rhythmic Paranas (q.v.) composed of 
notes and Bolas on instruments is called Suraparana. Unlike 
Taraparana where the rhythm of percussion Bolas is ‘played on 
string instruments, Suraparana does not follow the percussion 


Bolas but plays rhythmic Bolas of a free nature. That is precisely” 


the difference between Taraparana and Suraparana (vide ‘Alapa’, 
‘Taraparana’ & ‘Parana’). 


282. Svara 


There are infinite varieties of sounds in the world but all sounds 
are not Svaras or notes. Sarhgitaramdkara. defines a Svara thus: 

“The sound which has a vibrational (Anurananatmaka) quality 
of a pleasing nature (Snigdha) and also has Srutis immediately 
before it, and pleases the mind of the listeners without depending 
on any other factor is called a Svara.” 

This definition requires clearer annotations, The mention of 
‘Srutis immedjately before it’ points to the fact that there are 
other sounds also, separated by intervening Srutis, and the sounds 
that have intervening Srutis can point only to a scale. Then we are 
to formulate’ that to be called a Svara, a sound in addition to the 
foregoing qualities, must be a note in the scale of seven notes. 
Therefore, we can define a Svara thus: If between a musical sound 
‘and its double in-pitch, there are other musical sounds separated 
from each other, with gradual rising of the pitch following a 
particular law, then those sounds can be called Svaras and ‘all such 
Svaras taken together can be called a scale. 

It should be remembered that an Indian Svara is not fixed 
by any particular frequency; any note can be a key note to a scale. 
A musical sound, ‘bereft of a scale, is no Svara in Indian music. 
It can only be called a Svara or a note if it belongs to a scale Le., 
its relation to the tonic must be established before it can be called 
a Svara. Singly, it is only a pleasing sound. 

Anurananatmaka means ‘Of persisting vibrations’ — a piece 
of wood when thrown on the ground, gives out a sound which is 
not Anurananatmaka. Therefore, it cannot be a musical or ‘Snigdha’ 
sound. On the other hand, a broken piece of glass, if struck with 
a stick, gives out a sound that can be called a Svara if the identity 
of this sound can be fixed in relation to a scale. 

In our own definition of a Svara as mentioned above, a 
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reference has been made to the gradual rising of the pitch 
following a particular law. Now, we Can measure this gradual rising 
of the pitch in two ways (vide ‘Sruti’): 

(1) In the Indian way by Sruti units. 

(2) In the Western way by frequencies. 


Usually the notes are written with the initials of the names of: 
Svaras: 

Sadja, Rsabha, Gandhara, Madhyama, Paficama, Dhaivata 
and Nisada i.e., 8, R, G, M, P, D, N. 

These are the Suddha or pure notes of the scale. 
Then there are five Vikrta (q.v.) Svaras which are but the changed 
forms of R, G, M, D and N. S and P cannot be changed and they 
are’ known as Acala Svaras (q.v.). Such change can be brought 
about by two methods: 


(1) By the use of Mircchana (q.v.). 
(2) By shifting the notes from.their own Srutis to other unoccu- 
pied Snutis in the scale. 


(1) Change by the use of Marcchana: We are once again writing 
out the scale showing the interval of Svaras: 

S Tone R Tone G Semi-Tone M Tone P Tone D Tone N Semi- 
Tone S. Tone and Semi-tone divisions are borrowed from tempera- 
mental scale for convenience. This is the original Bilavala Thata 
and is called Sadja Murechana. The descending portion of the 
Marcchana has been left out as unnecessary here. The second or 
the Rsabha Muarcchana would be: 

R Tone G Semi-Tone M Tone P Tone D Tone N Semi-Tone S$ 
Tone R. 

Let us see what happens if this Rsabha Marchana is played 
on an instrument from the S fret: 

S Tone R'Semi-Tone G Tone M Tone P Tone D Semi-Tone 
N Tone 8. 

The Semi-Tones are between the R and G frets and also 
between D and N frets — this gives us Kaphi Thata with flattened 
G and N. 

Thus the changes of other notes can also be brought about 
in the similar. way. Usually this is shifting of the key note or in 
other words, Kharaja Parivartana (q.v.). 

(2) Change by the shifting of the notes from their original Sruti. 
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The distribution of Srutis on notes according to all the 


ancient Sastras is as follows: 
ALLL Ltt Li Adak Lett ddl ut Lhe 
S§ RG M P DN s 


This is Sastriya Suddha Thata but known as Kaphi Thata at 
present with flattened G and N. 
If the notes G and N are shifted from their original Srutis 
as above. to the ‘second Srutis of M and S$ respectively: 
tio Alk UldL LE Ltt Ltt ltil Lt 
S R GM P D_N S. then these shifted G and 
N are known as Antara G and Kakali N according to the Sastras. 
Now a days they are known as Suddha G and N. By the above shifts 
the scale changes to Santarakakalika which is almost identical with 
our Bilavala Thata or Diatonic major scale. 

In the above scale with the Srutis shown by vertical lines, if 
the R is shifted to its first Sruti, it is called Ati Komala or Sakari 
R (q.v.) ‘and if shifted to its second Sruti, it is called Komala R. 
Similarly, D also takes the name of Ati Komala or Sakari and 
Komala D if shifted to its first and second Sruti respectively. When 
M takes away two Srutis from P by being shifted from its own Sruti, 
it is changed into Kadi or Tivra M ie., sharpened -M. 

We are giving below the notes of the Bilavala Thata, other- 
wise known as Santarakakalika Sadja Mircchand, in all their 
variations according to shifts: 


Sl. No. of i Notes 


1 Tivra Komala N 
2 N 
3 Tivra N 
4 S$ 
5 Ati Komala or Sakari R 
6 Komala R 
7 R 
8 Au Komala or Sakari G, 
according to some — R 
9 Komala G 
10 Tivra Komala G 
11 G 
12 Tivra G 
13 M 
14 x 
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15 Tivra or Kadi M 

16 x 

17 P 

18 Ad Komala or S4kan7 D 

19 _Komala D 

20 _D 

21 Ati Komala or Sakari N, 
according to some D 

22 Komala N 


All the foregoing changes of notes are being used at present 
though, theoretically, only five changes are admitted viz., Komala 
R, Komala G, Kadi M, Komala D and Komala N. 

Lastly, we are describing the original distribution of Srutis 
among the notes according to the ancient Sastras and the modern, 
about 200 years old, erroneous distribution: 


Original: ALoh WdL Lt Qadd Litt add ab dade, 

S R G. M P DN S 

Modem erroneous: 1111 LL Ll  LLLN llil Lit IL. Lill 
§S R G M P DN S 


A comparison will reveal that each note will have the same 
number Srutis i in both the scales ie., in the identical order of the 
cluster of Srutis viz., 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, 4, but in the second scale 
the notes occupy the first of their Srutis, instead of the last, as 
enjoined by the Sastras. The.erroneous distribution ‘would appar: . 
ently conform to the modern Bilavala scale; that is the scale with 
intervals of Semi-Tones between. G and M and between N and s. 


283. Svara Jnana 


The knowledge of Svaras. Pandit Visnunarayana Bhatakhande has 
formulated two tests to assess the knowledge of Svaras | 
(1) The capacity of uttering any note at any moment, 
(2) The capacity to recognie ay note immediately after 
hearing It. : 
Passing these two tests a person would be known to have the 
knowledge of svaras. 


284. Svaralipi 


Notations - Sarngitaratnakara contains some notations but these - 
are more of an academic nature than practical. Undoubtedly the 
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system of notations that is at present found in India came into 
existence in the last quarter of the last century or so, drawing 
inspiration from the Western system of notations. Krsnadhana 
Bandyopadhyaya, a renowned musicologist, tried to introduce the 
staff notations in Indian music but could not succeed. India stuck 
to her tradition in using Svara-name initials of alphabets similar 
to Western Tonic-solfa. We are describing the three main systems 
of notation in currency in India at present: 


(1) Danda Matrka i.e., the beats are represented by vertical lines 
precisely above the note on which the beat is supposed to strike. 
This system was invented by Ksetramohana Gosvami. 


(2) Akdra Matrika i.e., the beats are represented by “Akara” (|) - 
a symbol for the vowel A (long) is joined to the note followed by 
a number of such symbols, if there are other beats for the same 
note, independently i.e., unattached to any note. This was in- 
vented by Dvijendranath Thakura, elder brother;of world poet 
Rabindranath Thakura and was popularized by his another brother 
Jyotirindranath Thakura. This system has been i in existence since 
about 1920 in Bengal. | 


(3) Bhatakhande System — In this system the beats or Matras are not 
shown but the notations are separated by vertical lines according 
to the divisions of a Tala. This system was invented by Pandit 
Visnunarayana Bhatakhande.and has become the most popular of 
all the systems since about 1930... 

Since Indian music. is being appreciated by the Western 
nations more than ever before, a new system of notations using 
the English alphabets is being ushered into the musical world - 
which has been followed in this dictionary throughout. 

_ We are citing some examples of each of the above: 


(1): Danda Matrika: 
(3.4 ea he ae ge eS We ile lhe SPE OI PE 
gee. A. oA A AA 
NS RRGGMM PDODNNSRRG 
In this system the lower octave is. represented by a dot below the 
notes, the upper octave by a dot on the head of the notes and 
the middle octave is without any sign. The beats are represented 
by. short vertical lines above the notes; a. note can have as many 
‘such lines as there may be Matras or beats on that note. Half 
Matras are represented by the’ sign Wand quarter by x. The 
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flattened notes are indicated by the sign of a triangle A above such 
notes.and sharpened note by w. In T4la, this system and all other 
systems, use + (or x) for Sama, 3 for the next, then ‘O’ and lastly 
1, In Bhatakhande system this order is a little different as will be 
explained hereafter, 


(2) Akéra Matrika: 


The different Sanskrit alphabets are used to indicate sharp and 
flats: 

N Siri R gi GM mPid Da N Sr RI 

gs) 

We have used English in place of Sanskrit alphabets for 
printing convenience and we have used small letters for both the 
sharp (in case of M only) and flats. The beats are represented by 
the Akara sign | which can be multiplied according to the number 
of beats such as 5\/!|. This means that ‘S’ has four beats or Matras. 
If several notes joindy share a Matra or beat then the last of such 
notes will have the sign attached to it e.g., SRGMO which means 
each of the notes has a quarter of a Matra and jointly they have 
one Matra. The half Matras are indicated by “: * and quarter by 
“4” on the right of a note. The Sama is represented by 2, then 
3, then o and lastly 1. The lower octave is indicated by “\” under 
a note, the upper by “ / ” over a note, the middle octave is without 
any sign. 

(3) Bhatakhande system: 


NISRRGIGMMPIDDNNIS RR Gl 


The flats are indicated by a dash below the note and sharp by a 
vertical line above. The lower octave has a dot below and the 
upper on the head of a note. No signs are used for beats but the 
divisions of Tala are indicated by long vertical lines beside the 
notes, If a few notes are intended to be of one Matra duration, 
then these are joined together and a sign ~ is placed under them 
e.g. § R GM. Otherwise the notes are written separately to 
indicate that they have one Matra each - as shown above. The 
‘Sama is indicated by X and numerically it is considered 1. The 
other Talas are 2, 0, and 3, There is no sign for a half Matra or 

a quarter Matra. 
The late Brajendrakigor Rayacaudhuri, musicologist, for his 
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own use, invented a system of notation using lesser number of 
symbols and this is considered convenient by many - 

NSrRgGMmPdDnaNn SftRg 

Letters of the Sanskrit alphabet are used as in the Akara 
Matrika but Matras are not indicated, a note having one Matra is 
written separately and a cluster of notes of the same duration are 
written together. The T4la divisions are indicated as in Bhatakhande 
system but sometimes the ‘|’ signs for Tala divisions are omitted. 
Only the TAla figures are written as in other systems on the head 
of notes. The octaves are indicated by dots placed below for lower 
and on the head for upper octaves leaving the middle one without 
any sign. 

When a note contains more than one Matra the articulation 
of that note is prolonged by the vowel sound attached to that 
particular alphabet e.g., 

ND-R-SNDPm-PGRS- 

This, if articulated would sound like this: 

Ni Dha 4 Re e Sa Ni Dha 

Pa ma 4 Pa Ga Re Sa a 

This articulation of vowel sounds such as ‘a’, ‘e’ or ‘i’ after 
the pertinent notes is found to be most convenient for all. 

For international use with English alphabets, the notations 
would be like this: 

NSrRgGMmPdDnaNn SiR g 

Each note has one Matra. 

All the foregoing notations would use the grace note or a 
.cluster of grace notes as this: 

SNRSN] MGR mp 

_ The grace note or a phrase i.e., cluster of notes are put in 

smaller types on the left corner above of the principal note. 


285. Svarantara 
Vide ‘Tana’. 
286. Svarita 


The middle tone between a higher and a lower tone (vide ‘Udatta’ 
and ‘Anudatta’). 
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287. Svisa. 

The period in which a free vibration of a note in an’ instrument 
dies out is called its Svdsa. In a good instrument the Svasa is 
longer. To prolong the Svasa, the wood is hollowed out and gourd 
fixed. The drier the wood, the longer is the possibility of its Svasa, 


Modern instrument makers of India are trying to prolong the 
Svasa by making various scientific experiments. 


288. Svayambhi Svara 


Literally - a self emanating note. Actually a self emanating Svara 
is the Anahata Nada (q.v.) but in stringed instruments it is a 
manifestation of harmonics. Usually it can be seen that when an 
open string of a Tambura is sounded, the fifth note of that open 
string emerges almost simultaneously, sometimes the third note is 
also produced. When the open string is tuned to R, the fifth note 
D i.e., the Sarnvadi note is sounded likewise. Mr. K.V. Devala-had 
done much research work with this Svayambhi: Svara. In a diatonic 
scale, if experiments are carried out, they would reveal the 
meaning of Sadja clearly, which. is, “Out of which six notes are 
born’. 

The following tables would establish the above theory. The 
present day diatonic scale has two types of note-intervals, (a) major 
(b) minor i.e., a tone and a semi-tone respectively. Thus: 


§ major R major G minor M major P major D major N minor § 


Between § and P, which have Vadi Samvadi relationship to 
each other, there are three major and one minor Svara—intervals. 
For the sake of convenience, we shall use the term ‘large’ for 
major and ‘small’ for minor interval and in the following table we 
shall use the initials only: 


S(lls1t)}P G(sill)N d(slll)g 
RGMP MPDN DNié 
P(lisl)R N(sllil)m g(llls)n 
DNSR SRGm MPDno 
R(ls}!)D m(slll)t n(llls)M 
GMPD PDNi SRGM 
D(lslt)G r(slll)d M(llis)S 
NSRG RGmd PDNS 
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289. Syumt 

Vide ‘Asa’. 

290. Tala 


This has been derived from the root ‘Tal’ having the meaning of 
‘Being established’. In rhythmic music, vocal instrumental or 
dance, Tala carries almost the same meaning. Tala is that by which 
music is established or regulated in time. Time is infinitely 
continuous and when a section of it, so to say, is made apparent 
by intervals of sounds struck heavy or light, slow or fast, accented 
or unaccented, so that this section stands out with individuality 
from the great continuum known as ‘Time’, it may be called a 
musical time. It is bound by a number of beats, which we call 
‘Tala’, This musical time or Tala can have infinite number of 
variations according to the various characteristics of rhythm and 
the number of beats in each. In the present work, only a few of 
the Talas, some rare and some more commonly used in Hindustani 
classical music, are given. In this case the word ‘T4la’ is used in 
a general sense. In a specific sense it means only the accented 
beats on the Matras, of which there are several in a rhythmic 
composition. To allay the possible confusion ansing out of the 
words ‘Beat’ and ‘Matra’ it is necessary to make the meaning of 
the words more explicit. Matra (vide) is a division of time with 
regular intervals either sounded or otherwise, while beat is that 
particular Matra which is sounded either with claps or with one 
solid object struck against another. The existence of a Matra may 
be felt rather than heard. But a beat must be heard, and this beat 
also we call Tala. Now, for example, here is a rhythm bound by 
sixteen Matras and three beats or Talas (in a specific sense) and 
the pattern of rhythm is called ‘Tritala’, (this ime Tala in a 
general sense). The syllables to be. played on a percussion instru- 
ment are called the Bolas (vide). The notation below contains the 
Matras represented by vertical strokes, the Talas (specific) repre- 
sented by the digits or a cross: 

| | | | | | | 

er otra ph Be ne Den DiS Dha 

Dha Tin Tin Ta Ta Dhin Dhin Dha 

The percussionist plays the syltables on his instrument and 

naturally sounds all the Matras but puts accents on the Matras with 
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numerals, keeping in mind the place of loudest accent whiich is 
known as Sama and is marked by a cross and that of the softest 
accent marked ‘by a naught. This is called Visama or ‘Opposite of 
Sama’. It is commonly known as ‘Phamk’ i.e., “Void’ or ‘Khali’, i.e., 
‘Empty’ or without sound. Actually ‘Phamk’ is never kept 
unsounded as such since it is a Bola to be played on the Tabla, 
yet it must be played most softly to mark the difference from other 
beats. (Vide ‘Sama’, ‘Visama’, ‘Atita’, ‘Anagata’ and ‘Graha’). It 
is in the nature of a human body to sway with a rhythm heard and 
felt, but in this Tritala, there is hardly any rhythm to cause any 
swaying. It is uniformly flat in divisions of three beats and a 
Phamk. However, it has been accepted as the fundamental or basic 
Tala with reference to which other rhythmic variations in other 
Talas are made to appear different and are appreciated as such. 
In the Sastras everything regarding Tala has been described 
keeping this Tritala in view. For example, sign x is called the Sama 
(meaning ‘Together’, ‘2’ is calied Atita (i.e., the Sama having 
passed by) ‘o’ is Phamk or Visama i.e., opposite of Sama, 3 is 
Anagata (i.e., Sama having not come yet). These terms have been 
fully treated under their respective heads. , 

The whole composition cited above is called a Theka (vide). 
Some call it ‘Gat’ also. 

Some of the ‘Thekas’ are given hereunder. 

In all cases, the sign x indicates the Sama or the principal 
accent, a single or a cluster of letters known as ‘Bola’ represents 
one Matra; a dash also represents the same. When a letter ts 
closely preceded or followed by a hyphen, they together represent 
a Matra and in all cases the Matra falls precisely on the initial letter 
or the hyphen as the case may be. To avoid visual confusion in 
reading a Tala, the phrases have been divided by vertical lines. 


(1) Ada Cautala — 14 Matras 
x 2 fo) 3 re) 
Dhin Terket | Dhi Na | Tu Na | Kat Ta | Terket Dhi | 


4 fe) 
Na Dhi | Dhi Na. 
(2) Bharatanga ~ 12 Matras 


x 2 fo) 3 
Ghe Ne Na | Ge Dhe Ne | Ke Te Ta | Ge Dhe Ne 
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(3) 


(4) - 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


or 
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Brahma — 28 Matras 
x re) 2 : 3 ° 

Dha Dit | Thun Na | Dha Ge.| Tete Tag | Thun Na | 
4 5 6 ° 7 

Dha Kete | Ta Dha | Kete Ta | Thun Na | Dha Ge | 
8 9 10 ° 

Din Tal Kete Tag | Tag Tete | Di in 

Brahmayoga ~ 17 Matras 

x Q 2 re) 3 4 

Kat | Tere |-Kete | Dhage | Dhata | Ketedhage | 

5 6 o 7 8 

TagTere | Ketedhag | Dha | TerkerTak | Taktere | 

9 10 0 11 12 0 
KeteTak | Kataghene | Dhagdet | Kadhen | Ta | Kat | 


Cautala — 12 Matras 


x 0 2 0 

Dha Dha | Dhin Ta | Kat Teke | Dhin Ta 
3 + 4 

Tete Kata | Gadi Ghene 
Chapka - (Two varieties) 
; x - 0 

(a) 8 Matras: Dhik Nate Kete Tag | Tik Nate Kete Tag 


x 2: -o 
(b) 12 Matras: Dha Tik Dhin | Na Tin Tin | Ta Tik Dhin| 
3 


Na Dhin Dhin 
Dadra — 6 Matras (Two varieties) 
x 0 , 
(a) Dha Dhi Nak | Na Ti Nak 
x 0 
(b) Dhi Dhi Na | Na Tu Na 


Dhamara — 14 Matras 

x 0 2 0 3 

Ka Dhe Te | Dhe Te | Dha - | Ga Di Ne | Di Ne | Ta - 
x 2 0 3 

Ka Dhe Te Dhe Te | Dha - | Ka Ti Ta | Ti Ta Ta - 


It appears to the present writer that, at some point of ime 


in the past, there had crept in’some misrepresentation in the 
distribution of the syllables of this Tala. The main accent or Sama 
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appears on a syllable ‘Ka’ meant to be kept unaccented and the 
Matra of least accent or Phamk is given on a syllable ‘Ga’ meant 
to be accented. Over a period of time, this doubtful way of 
distribution has gained firm roots. The present writer humbly 
recommends the following altered distribution of syllables for 
consideration of the enlightened and discerning percussionists. 


x 0 2 0 3 0 
Dha - Ga | Di Ne | Di Ne | Ta - Ka | Dhe Te | Dhe Te 


In this distribution, the main accent or the Sama is given on 
‘Dha’, the only right phrase for the Sama in this composition, and 
the beat of least accent or Pharnk is on Ta, again the only right 
phrase for Pharhk here. The argument that there are two more 
signs of Phamk in the above is untenable since the major unac- 
cented beat or Phamk should be at a syllable exactly opposite of 
the major accented one i.e., the Sama (which is also known as 
Visama- vide). In this case the Pharnk is placed on the seventh 
Matra from the Sama and is exactly opposite to it. — 

The famous Dhamiara in Raga Puriya viz, “Meri Armgiya 
Ranga Se Bhigoi” is better suited to this altered distribution than 
to any other. ; 


(9) Dipacandi - 14 Matras 


x 2 0 3 

Dha Dhin - | Dha Ge Tin - | Ta Tin - | Dha Ge Dhin - 

In reading aloud or playing on a percussion instrument, the 
lingering sound of the syllable just preceding the dash, in all cases 
like this, is allowed to cover the unaccented Matra indicated by 
a dash. To make it more clear, it may be written thus: 

x 2 0 3 

Dha Dhi in | Dha Ge Ti in | Ta Ti in | Dha Ge Dhi in 
(10) Dobahara -— 13 Matras 

The divisions represent 1 Matra each 


x 0 2 3 

Dha Kete | Tet Dha | Ghene Nak | Gadi Ghene | 
4 0 5 0 

Ta Dha | Din Ta | Treket Tak | Treket Tak | 


6 7 8 9 0 
Tet Dhage | Dhen Tag | Dhe Tage | Kata Kata | Gadi Ghene 
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(11) Ekatala - 12 Matras (Two varieties) 
x 0 2 0 
(a) Dhin Dhin | Dhage Terket | Tun Na | Kat Ta | 
3 4 
Dhin Terket | Dhen Dhadha 


x 2 0 

(b) Dhin Dhin Dha | Dha Thun Na | Kat Te Dhage | 
3 
Terket Dhin Dha 


(12): Farodast — 7 Matras 
a: 2 3 4 
Dintak | Dhettak | Terket | Ketedin | 
0 5 0 
Dingredin | Dhadin | Dhatet 


(13) Gaja Jhampha - 15 Matras 


x 2 
Dha Dhin Nak Tak | Dha Dhin Nak Tak | 
0 3 


Tin Nak Tak Kete | Tak Gadi Ghene 
(14) Jayamangala - 13 Matras for Pakhavaj {Two varieties) 


x 2 0 3 

(a) Dha Dha | Dha Dhin | Ta Kit | Dha Dhin | Ta Titl 
4 0 5 
Kata | Gadi | Ghene 
x 0 2 0 3 

(b) Dha Dha | Kit Dha | Tit Kata | Gena Geta | Gena Kiel 
4 0 5 


Dha | Dhin | Ta 


(15) Jharnpatila - 10 Matras 
x 2 0 3 
Dhi Na | Dhi Dhi Na | Ti Na | Dhi Dhi Na 
(16) Jhumra — 14 Matras 


x 2 
Dhin Dha Terket | Dhin Dhin Dhage Terket | 
0 3 


Tin Ta Terket | Dhin Dhin Dhage Terket 


(17) Kaharva - 4 Matras 
x 0 
Dhage Nate | Nak Dhin 
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(18) Kasmiri Khemta — 6 Matras 
x 0 
Dhi ig Na | Dha Ti Na 
(19) Kawvalt or Qawwali (Two varieties) — 8 Matras 
x 0 
(a) Dha Dha Ket Tag | Na Dhi Dha Terket 


x 0 
(b) Tak Dhin Dhagi Nak | Tak Tin Taki Nak 


(20) Khamsha - 8 Matras 


x 0 2 3 0 
Kattete | Dhadha | Dhinta | Kredhakete | Dhadha 
4 5 


0 
Dhinta | Katdha | Dinta 
(21) Khemta — 12 Matras 
x 2 0 3 
Dha Ke Te | Na Dhi Na | Te Te Dhi | Na Dhi Na 


(22) Laksmi -— 18 Matras 


x 2 3 4 5 6 7 0 
Kat | Dhete | Din | Ta | Dhet | Dhage | Din | Ta | 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
Dhuma | Kete | Kete | Dhata | Din | Ta | Dhet | Pin 
16 0 
Ta | Dhet 

(23) Lila-Vilasa — 18 Matras 
x 2 3 
Dha Dhi in Dha | Dhin Dha | Dha Ti Na ak | 


0 4 
Na Ti in Ta | Ta Dhi in Dha 

(24) Madhyamana - a name for Parijabi Theka (No.28) 

(25) Matta — 18 Matras 
x 0 1a 3 0 4. 
Dha - | Dhe Re | Na Ka | Dhe Re | Na Ka | Te Te | 
5 6 0 
Ka Ta | Ga Di | Ghe Ne 

(26) Mohana - 12 Matras 
x 2 0 3 0 
Kattete'|‘DhetTa | DhinDha | DheteTa | DhinDha | 
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4 0 5 6 0 
DheteDha | DheteDha | DheteDha | Tadha | DinTak | 
7 0 , 


TerketTata | Gadighene 


(27) Pafnicama Savari — Six varieties — 15 Matras 
x -0 2 0 - 
(a) Kat Dhi | Dhi Na | Dhi Na | Titrek Tina | 
3 0 . 4 5 
Katta DhiDhi | NaDhi DhiNa | DhiNa GaDhi | Nag 
“Katta” is pronounced separately as Kat Ta but quickly 
in one Matra. 


x 0 2 0 

(b) Kata Dhina | GaDhi Nag | Dha Dhin | Dhin Na | 
3 0 4 5 
Tin Tin | Na Ti | Na Ti | Na 

In slower tempo. 
x 0 2 

(c) DhaKete Tag | Thun Na KeteTag | TereKete Tag Dit| 
0 3 0 
Takete DinTa | TagTete TeteTag | NeDha KeteTag | 
4 5 


TagDit ={ Tag Dit 
In the bar preceding the last, the phrase siiould be ee 
nounced TagDi itTag, the elongation of the vowel sound ‘ 
followed by ‘t’ taking the place of dash. 


x 0 

(d) Dhin Dha | Dhin Dha | Terket Dhin | Dhage Terket| 
3 0 4 

Ti-iKre Tina | Tina Kat-ta | TereKete Dhinadhage | 

5 

Nadhatereket 


x 2 
(e) DhaDhin | Dhage Nage | Ti-ikre Tinnd | Tinna Tinna | 
0. 
Kat-té Dhi-Dhi | Na-Dhi Dhina | 
3 
Dha-Kre Dhet-Dhet |Dba-tit 


x . 2 
(f) Dhi Na | Dhidhi Kat | Dhidhi Na | Dhidhina | 
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0 3 
Tiikre Tina | Tirkit Tuna | Kat-té Dhidhi Nadhi'| Dhin 
(28) Panjabi Theka or Madhyamana - 16 Matras 
x 2 
Ghi - Dha - Ghi Dha | Ghi - Dha - Ghi Dha | 
o 3 - 
Ghi -Ta -Ki Ta | Ki - Dha - Ghi Dha 
As has been explained earlier, each letter or a cluster of 
letters, written separately, represents one Matra. Here Ghi is one 
Matra and -Dha one Matra, the hyphen represents 1/2 Matra and 
the rest i.e, Dha 1/2 Matra. Thus the whole cluster ‘-Dha’ 
represents one full Maua ahd it falls precisely on the hyphen, as 
has been mentioned elsewhere. 
(29) Pata - 8 Matras 
xX 0 
Dha Ge Dha Ge | Din Ta Ka Ta 


(30) Posta - 5 Matras 
x 0 
Din Tak | Dhin Dha Dha 


{31} Raga - 12 Matras 


x 0 2 
Katdhetedha | Kataghene | Katikatikata | 


3 0 4 5 
Dhumakete | Gadighene | TereketTata | Gadighene | 
6 0 7 8 


0 
TaDha | NeDha | Takete | Tadha | Dhinta 
(32) Rudra - 16 Matras 


x 0 2 3 0 
Dhaterket | Dhadha | Katdha | Dheteta | Katdha | 

4 5 6 0 7 
Terketdha | Terketdha | Terketdha | Katdha | Katdha | 
0 8 9 10 11 0 


Dhetetag | Dhati | Kat | Dhetedha | Katdha | Dhetedhal 
(33) Riipaka - 7 Matras (Two varieties) 


x 2 3. 
(a) Dhin Dha Terket |] Dhin Dhin | Dha Terket 
3 


x 2 
(b) Tin Tin Tage | Dhin Dhage | Dhin Dhage 
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(34) Sankata — 12 Matras,:a name for Mohana Tala (26) 
(35) Saginka - 5'/, Matras (Composed by Ustad ‘Ali Akbar 
aii 
0 ve 
am Tin Na | Dhin Dhage Na 
(36) Satti - 10 Matras 


x 0 2 3 0 
Kattete | Dhagaddhi | GheneNak | Gaddi | DheneTag | 


4 5 6 7 
‘Tatetedha | Dhenetete | DheteDhete | Dhagatete | 
0 

Gadighene 


(37) Savari - 15 Matras 


3 0 4 
Dha Thuna | Terkettak Thuna | Kete Dhadhi | 
0 
Dhidha Terkettak 

(38) Sikhara - 17 Mee 
x| | | 
ne sAerkey Dhin Nak Thun Na | 


Dhin Nak Dhuma Keone Tak Dhet | 
t 


bi Tete Kata Gadi Ghene 
(39) Silatala - 10 Matras (Two varieties) 


x 0 2 3 

(a) Dha Dba | Din Ta | Kete Dha | Tete Kata | 
0 
Gadi Ghene | 


x _ 0 2 
(b) Dha Chere. Nag | Di Ghere Nag Gad Di | Ghere Nag 


(40) Suraphamkté —- 10 Matras 
x 2 3 
Dha Ghene Nag Di | Ghene Nag | Ga ddi Ghene Nag 


x 2 0 
Dhinta Kadhin Tak | Kat Thuna | Tete Thuna | 
(41) Tevata — 14 Matras, a name for Jhumra (16) 
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(42) Tevra - 7 Matras 
x 2 3 
Dha Ghene Nag | Gad di | Ghene Nag 


(43) Titavada - 16 Matras, 


x 2 
Dha Terket Dhin Dhin | Dha Dha Tin Tin 
0 3 


Ta Terket Dhin Dhin | Dha Dha.Dhin Dhin 
(44) Tritala ~ 16 Matras 


x 2 
Dha Dhin Dhin Dha | Dha Dhin Dhin Dha 
0 3 


Dha Tin Tin Ta | Ta Dhin Dhin Dha 


(45) Uparala - 8 Matras 
x 0 
Ta Ta Kene Kat | Dha Ghene Terket Ghene 


(46) Virapafica ~.16 Matras 


x 0 2 
Dhage etdha | Dhin Ghene | Tere Kete 


3 
Tunna Tete I 
0 4 0 
Kredhe etdha | Gin Dha | Kata Kata | 
5 
Gadi Ghene 
(47) Yat (Two varieties) 
xX 2 
(a) 14 Matrds - Dha Dhi in | Dha Ge Ti in | 
0 3 
Na Ti in | Dha Ge Dhi in 
x 2 0 
(b) 8 Matras — Dha Dhin | Dhage Tin | Na Tin 
0 
Dhage Dhin 
291. Talim 


An Urdu word meaning ‘Lessons’. 
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292. Tana 


Derived from the root ‘Tan’ meaning ‘To be spread’. Whatever 
‘Spreads’ a Raga, is called a Tana. How can a Raga be spread? In 
a figurative sense, this word can be employed to mean ‘To unroll 
extempore’ or “To compose extempore’. In musical parlance, it 
is known as Vistara in a general sense: The description of Tanas 
is always given in terms of the gamut of notes. According to the 
Sastras, there are broadly two types of Tanas: (1) Suddha, 
(2) Kitta. Whenever the notes are used in their natural order in 
a Tana composition, such a composition is called Suddha (gen- 
erally, it means ‘Pure’ but here it means ‘Straight’). When, on the 
other hand, the notes are used in any other order in a Tana 
composition, such a composition is known as Kita Tana (meaning: 
‘Crooked’ or ‘Not straight’). For example, SRGP is a Suddha Tana. 
Although M is omitted, the natural order is there in this four-note 
Suddha Tana. SGRP is a Kuta Tana. Here the natural order of 
SRGP has not been maintained as G precedes R. As such, it is 
called a Kuta Tana. 

Different names have been allotted to different Tanas de- 
pending upon the number of notes used in each, A Tana of one 
note is called an Arcika Tana. The word ‘Arcika’ has been taken 
from the uttering of Mantras during oblations. These Mantras are - 
uttered in one note. 

A Tana of two notes is called Gathika from Gatha rhythm. 
A Tana of three notes is called Samika since Saémas are chanted 
in three notes. A Tana of four notes is called Svarantara derived 
from the middle note of a gamut i.e., the fourth note. A Tana of 

‘five notes is called Auduva (vide). A Tana of six notes is called 
Sadava (vide). A Tana of seven notes is called Sampiirna (vide). 
Every gamut of seven notes can have seven Murcchanas, one for 
each note, no matter whether the gamuts have sharps or flats (vide . 
Marcchana). Likewise, every gamut of seven notes can undergo 
various combinations in the arrangement of notes - and each of 
the combinations is called a Suddha or Kita Tana. This laying out 
of such combinations is known as Prastara. Even this laying out 
process follows definite rules. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the laying out rules in this 
dictionary. In a gamut of seven notes, there can be as many as 5040 
different Prastaras having a gamut of seven notes, each arranged 
in a different combination. As with the diatonic major scale or 
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Bilavala Thata, it is the same with any other scales having sharp 
or flat notes. In the same way, as we are mainly concerned with 
the Sadja Grama (vide), it holds equally good with the Madhyama 
Grama. Taking everything together, we can have 3,17,927 number 
of different combinations of seven notes which we call Kita Tanas. 
Although this figure includes 88 Suddha Tanas also, but for the 
sake of calculating convenience, these have been included among 
the Kata Tanas. 

We have said elsewhere that the laying out of notes in their 
natural and ascending order is known as Krama. We are now 
examining the process of Prastara. For the present, we are using 
the name Tana for Krama. The Arcika Tana, having only one note, 
does not have any other Prastara, i.e., we have 1 Prastara. 

The Gathika Tana having two notes (e .g-, SR and RS)can 
have 2 Prastaras. ~ 

’ The Samika Tana having three notes can have (SRG, RSG, 

SGR, GSR, RGS, GRS) 6 Prastaras. 

The Svarantara Tana, having four notes, can have the 
following 24 Prastdras: 


(1) SRGM (7) SRMG (18) SGMR_—— (19) RGMS 
(2) RSGM (8) RSMG (14) GSMR_— (20) GRMS 
(3) SGRM (9) SMRG = (15) SMGR_— (21) RMGS 
(4) GSRM (10) MSRG = (16) MSGR-—s (22) MRGS 
(5) RGSM (11) RMSG = (17) GMSR_—s (28) GMRS- 
(6) GRSM (12) MRSG = (18) MGSR_—s (24) MGRS 


The Auduva Tana of five notes can have 120 Prastaras. 
The Sadava Tana of six notes can have 720 Prastaras. 
The Sampurna Tana of seven notes can have 5040 Prastaras. 


It will be seen that the first and the last Tanas are Suddha 
since they are in their natural ascending and descending order 
e.g., SRGM.and MGRS; all the rest are Kita Tanas. The process 
of laying out strictly follows a rule so that each of the combinations 
has a number allotted to it. This process has its own academic 
merit also. Supposing someone wants to know a particular Tana 
by mentioning the serial number or may want to know the serial 
number of a particular Tana. Both these questions can be at once 
answered with the help of a process using a table called 
Khandameru. Curiously enough, this name ‘Khandameru’ has 
lately been changed into ‘Midkhanda’ by musicians and is being 
used in a meaning contrary to the original one. By ‘Midkhanda’ 
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the musicians refer to Prastara itself and this usage has already 
come to stay. ‘ 

This much for the Tanas as described in the Sastras. Now we 
shall examine the Tanas in their present use in Khayals etc. There 
are, generally speaking, two types of Tanas: 


(1) Bola-Téna - Vocal Tanas using articulated syllables or Instru- 
mental Tanas in which the Bolas occupy a prominent place to 
draw listeners’ attention to them as well as to the melody. 


(2) Svara-Tana — Vocal Tanas using the vowel sounds only and 
Instrumenta! Tanas using the necessary Bolas but keeping them 
entirely in the background, the melody beirig the only thing that 
holds interest. Although some hold that Vistara and Tana are the 
same, but it is convenient to put a different meaning to each. The 
present author is in favour of using the term Vistara for all Tanas 
not having any rhythmic pattern as are used mostly in Alapa as 
well as in rhythmic music for the sake of variety. Tanas should be 
so called when they are composed within a rhythmic pattern, and 
are never to be used in Alapa either in the a-rhythmic or in the 
rhythmic parts (vide ‘Alapa'). 

In instrumental music specially, a variety of Tana is called 
Toda. It is undoubtedly a Bola-Tana but using the same Bola- 
phrases that are already in the Gat that is being played. From this 
the rhythmic performance in the instruments is sometimes called 
‘Gat-Toda’. The patterns of Tanas are innumerable and only a few 
are being described here below: 

A note or a cluster of notes has one beat each. 


The sign - Under a note means a greater accent 
is to be given there. 

The sign - beside a note indicates a beat but is 
left unused or unaccented. 

The sign U is to indicate the use of Mid or roll- 
ing from the previous note to the 
next one. 

The sign ue is for Gamaka (vide). = 

Name The Pattern . 

(1) Aéga - DG like Mid but the interval 
between two notes is longer. 

(2) Bakra - Each note uttered separately in a 


muffled voice resembling the bleat- 
ing of a goat. 
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(3) Bal -  GMPM GMPM RGNS. 

(4) Balsapata -  DNSR GRDG RSND PMGR S. 

(5) Bharat -  SRGM RG GMP GMGR S. 

(6) Bidar - SRG DNS PMG RSN GRS PDN S. 


Unexpected. In pure Bidar ‘S' and 
‘P’ are omitted. 


(7) Bijali - | PMGRSNDP MGRS - it is a variety of 
Sapata (53) but faster. 

(8) Bolatana - Uttering the. words of a song. . 

(9) Cadti - SRS GRG PDP S. 

(10) Cakkara —  SGRS RMGR GPMG MDPM. 

(11) Chit - SRG SRG NDPM GRS. 

(12) Dhadka - $SRRGGMM PP DDN DP MGRS. 

(13) Dolna - SS DD NN PP DD MM PP GG MG 
RS. 

(14) Gajatina - SGR RMG GPM MDP in slower 
tempo. ; 

(15) Gamaki -  GGR NND MM GRS - in Gamaka. 
we wi a 

(16) Ghis - Like Sumt (56), with no accent. 

(17) Guthava -  G-GRSN, R-RS ND, N-ND PM, 
D- DP MG PM GR S. 

(18) Halaka - Tanas uttered deep from the throat. 

(19) Halka —~ ND PMGRS, DP MGRS, PM'GR 5S, 
MG RS, GR S§, RS. 

(20) Havai - SRGMGR, MP DN DP, NS RG RS, 
ND PM GRS. 

(21) Jod -  SSRR SSGG RRGG RRSS. 

(22) Kadka - | GGRGGG,MM GM MM, PP MP PP, 


DD PD DD, NN DN SS. 
(23) Kadma or 


Phulajhudi — = SRSN DNSR SN DNSR GRSN DNDN 

GRSN. 

(24) Kaki - Rendering resembles the cawing of a 
crow. 

(25) Kampita -  GGGGRRRR SSSS NNNN uttered in 
Nettie Va Ad LawhAe Vale 

: Gamaka (vide). 

(26) Khataka - SR GG RS, MM RG RS, PD PM RG 
RS. 

(27) Khatka - SR RG GM MP DN SN ND DP PM 
MG GR RS. 
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(28) Khed 

(29) Khuli 

(30) Koyet 
(31) Kita 

(32) Ladi 

(33) Ladi-Lapet 


(34) Ladi-Phirat 


(35) Ladi-Sapata, 


(36) Lapaka 
(37) Lapeta 


(38) Mar 


(39) Mid 
(40) Midkhandi 


(41) Miski 
(42) Mit 

(43) Mudi 

(44) Maraka 
(45) Marki 

(46) Naki 

(47) Pataka 

(48) Palti 

(49) Phanda 
(50) Phikrabandi 


(51) Phirkat 
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Omission of a note or more by mis- . 
take, 
Using the vowel sounds of ‘A’ and ‘O’ 
SG-GP-PN-.NS.- 
SR-R,GM-M,PD-D,NS-§&. 
GR GM PM GR, GM PG MG PM. GR, 
GM GR PM GR S. 

SRGM PMGR GMPM GR GMGR 
GRSN S.__ 

GMGR MGR MGR GMGR DPMG RS. 
SRGS RGSR GMPM GRSN DPMG 
RS. 

SG RM GP MD PN D6. | 

SR GM GR, GM PD PM, DN SR, $N, 
DN DP MP MG RG RS. 

SRGM RGMP GMPD MPDN - Slow 
and serpentine in exposition i.e., in 
gesture. 

RGMP MGRS with rolled uttering. 
—— 

DNSR DRNS NDSR DNRS DRSN 
RSND. 

Uttered in a muffled voice. 

Uttered syllables and notes are rolled 
into one another losing all separate 
identity. 

With vowel sounds ‘A’, ‘I’, ‘U’ and 
‘AU’. 

SNRS NDSN DPND MGPM GRMG 
RSGR S. 

SNRS NS PMDP MP GRMG RG SNRS 
NS. 

Uttered with nasal sound; it is a de- 
fect. 

S-R,R-G,G-M,M-P. 

SRGM MGRS GMPD DPMG. 

NN DP MG RS, SS NN DP MG RS, 
GG RS ND PM GR S. 

PM GP MG RG RM RG MP PM P MP 
MG; unexpected use of combinations. 
SR GM GR, GM PM GR, GM PD ND 
PM GR. 
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(52) Reraka 


(53) Sapata 
(54) Sphurita 


(55) Sumita 
(56) Sure 


(57) Surntkari 


(58) Taki 
(59) Tangan 
(60) Thoka 
(61) Ul¢ 
(62) Upaja 
(63) Ut 


(64) Utara 
(65) Vartania 
(66) Yugala 
Bandha 
(67) Zabda 
(68) Zamzama 
(69) Zhapak 
(70) Zhar 
(71) Zhatak 


(72) Zhatka 


SN ND DP PM; Gamaka separates it 


from Khatka (27). 

SNDP MGRS ; PMGR SNDP MGRS 
NDP 
S-SR--,R-RG--,G-GM-.-. 
A name for Mit (42). 

SP PMGR S. Like Mid but also 


resembles Aga for long interval be- 
tween 8 and P. 
SR SS ND PM GR S. The Exhalation 


uttered using the palate. 

Uttered with the vowel ‘E’. 
Resembles the neighing of a horse. 
GG-G-RSN,88-8-NDP. 
GM RG SR NS DN PD MD P. 
PMGRS, RGMGRS. 

DD PP MGRS NS - to be started with 
closed lips and blowing very hard. 
SNS DPD GRG S. 

SRG RGM GMP MPD. 


(a) A variety of Bola-Tana (8). 

(b) SNDP SNDP NDPM NDPM GRSN 
GRSN S. 

In which the jowl are prominently 
moved. 

SRSR SGRG SRSR SMGM PPPP 
MMMM GGGG RR §&. 

S RGM DPMG RsS - the first half 
slow, the rest fast. 

PP GG DD MM GG NN DD PP GG 
RR SS RR GG. 

SR GM DPMG RS, P MGRS, N DPMG 
RNS. 

GGG GGG GGRS NS. 


The above names and descriptions are not accepted univer- 
sally. The names may differ in each Gharana or School of music 
but the characteristics are more or less the same. 
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293. Tappa 


One of the four major forms of classical music, viz., Dhrupada, 
Khayal, Thumri and Tappa. Formerly the camelriders of Punjab 
used to sing Tappa as their folk song but Gholam Nabi of Ayodhya 
improvised the old form to a great degree by incorporating various 
Alamkaras and brought it to the standard of classical music. The 
Tappa songs composed by him contain the name of Shauri, his 
wife. Some hold that Shauri was his own pseudonym. The songs 
composed in the name of Shauri are still recognised to be the best. 
In Bengal, Ramanidhi Gupta (1741-1828 AD) composed Bengali 
Tappas which are equally famous and are known as Nidhu Babu’s 
Tappa. 

Gholam Nabt was childless but his tradition continued through 
his pupil Gammt. Some authors hold that Shauri was also a 
creator of the Raga known as Thumn (vide ‘Thumri’}. The 
characteristics of Tappa lie in the abundant use of the Alarnkaras, 
Zamzama (vide) and Gitkari (vide) by which almost every word of 
the song is ornamented. 


294, Tarana, Telena or Tillina 


A vocal, rhythmic and melodic composition employing phrases 
without meaning. Some authors had denounced the composition 
of Taranas by imputing illiteracy to the composers. It is to be 
appreciated from the rhythmic beauty of such compositions that 
the composers were far from illiterate and that Taranas were 
composed with a definite purpose. Besides the exposition of 
melody, these compositions have some meaning to communicate 
to the listeners and thus they captivate the attention of the 
listeners. In instrumental music it is only the melody that is 
enjoyed with undivided attenton and Taranas were composed 
precisely with the same purpose for vocal music. Vocal Alapa also 
uses articulated phrases without meaning such as ‘Nom Tom’. The 
preponderance of dental and palatal sounds in the composition 
of a Tarana allows it to be uttered very fast. Tarana is an 
onomatopoeic word derived from the sounds of syllables used. 
Lately it has become a practice for some musicians to declare that 
the meaningless syllables of a Tarana are but misrepresentation 
of a doxological phrase ‘Ananta Hari Narayana’ meaning ‘Hari 
Narayana is infinite’. The present author does not put the slightest 
credence to this assertion. In instrumental music the Gats known 
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as ‘Rezakhani’ have been composed on the structure of Taranas 
(vide “Rezakhani’). 
295. Taraparana 


The rhythmic phrases composed for percussion instruments are 
generally known as Parana (vide). This rhythmic pattern or Parana 
played on a stringed instrument is called Taraparana. While 
playing it, the Bolas or strokes of instrumental music are used. 


We are giving here an example of this: 


Percussion Bolas - kredha : Ne Dhete Dhete Dhage 
Treket Tuna Kata 
Instrumental Bolas - Dreda : Ra Dere Dere bara 
Dreda Rada Dara 
The melodic portion is not mentioned here as it is of no 
particular consequence in this context (vide ‘Alapa’ and ‘Parana’). 


_296. Tarapha or Tarhap 


The meaning of ‘Tarapha’ is ‘Side’ and ‘Tarhap’ is ‘To vibrate’. 
The sympathetic strings that are added to some of the stringed 
instruments may be called either Tarapha-strings (i.e., side strings) 
or Tarhap-strings (i.e., vibrating strings). The present author 
prefers the latter. The instruments with such strings are called 
Taraphdar or Tarhapdar i.e., having Tarapha or Tarhap. 


297. Tarasptaka 


The upper gamut of seven notes indicated by “e” sign on top of 
every note of a notation. In the human body there are three 
regions of importance to music viz., (i) the heart, (ii) the throat 
and (iii) the head, and the Sastras refer to these regions as 
(i) Mandra (deep or low) (ii) Madhya (middle) and (iii) Tara 
(high). The notes that come out deep from the heart are known 
as Mandra or low, those from the throat as Madhya or middle and 
those from the head as Tara or high. The pitch of a note in the 
middle region. is double of the corresponding note in the low 
region and half of the same in the high region. If the low S has 
128 as its number of vibrations per second, the middle $ will have 
256 and the high S 512 as the numbers of vibrations (vide 
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“Vazan'). The low gamut uses “e” sign under the notes in notations 
and the middle gamut uses none. 


298. Tauryatrika 


Taurya literally means the sound of a trumpet but it has been used 
in the broadest sense meaning miusic in general. ‘Trika’ means 
three and the combination ‘Tauryatrika’ means the three arms of 
music viz., Song, Instrumental music and Dance (vide ‘Sarhgita’). 
Tauryatrika includes both theoretical or Aupapattika Tauryatrika 
and practical or Kriyasiddha Tauryatrika. Aupapattika is an adjec- 
tive from Upapatti meaning ‘Origin’. ‘Kriya’ is work, ‘Siddha’ here 
means ‘Perfected’. ‘Kriyasiddha’ means ‘Perfected by practice’, so 
to say. 


299. Tayafa, Tavayaph or Tawaif 


Persian word meaning a ‘Dancing girl’. Tayafas also used to sing 
Thumris and Ghazals besides dancing. During religious or other 
ceremonial! occasions, these Tayafas used to be employed to sing 
and dance for the guests. Colloquially they ate known as Bais, e.g., 
Bai-Naca or Bat-dance. 


300. Thapiya 


Another name for “Theka’ (vide) of Mrdanga and Pakhavaj. 
Theka is commonly used with reference to Tabla-Bamya. 


301. Thata 


When the seven notes are articulated or written in their natural 
ascending order, the whole of the gamut is called a Thata, Krama, 
Mela or Scale. The descending order is not so called, it is simply 
a descent or Avaroha. Including the sharps and flats we have 
twelve notes. Out of these twelve, a selection has been made of 
seven notes only to form a Thata. Caturdandiprakasika, written by 
Vyankatamukhi, mentions 72 Thatas but all of these Thatas are 
not used in Hindustani music. Pandit Visnunarayana Bhatakhande 
has selected only 10 out of these 72 Thatas and has tried to fit 
in all the common Ragas (about 195 in number) of Hindustani 
music within these ten, but all musicians do not agree with him 
on this. At present, the diatonic major scale has been accepted as 
the fundamental scale or Suddha Thata viz., SRGMPDN and is 
called the Bilavala Thata. Each of the ten Thatas has a number 
of Ragas using those particular notes. In order to keep in easy 
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memory the notes that are used in each Thata, Pandit Bhatakhande 
has named each after the most common Raga falling under it. It 
should be clearly borne in mind that the Ragas thus grouped 
under a Thata have nothing in common excepting the notes used 
in that Thata. In vain do some of the musicologists try to establish 
a sort of kinship among the Ragas falling under a Thata. 

Here is the description of ten Thatas as propounded by 
Pandit Bhatakhande: 


Hindustani Carnatak Thatas Total number of 
according Ragas under the 
to notes Thaia according 


used to Bhatakhande 
(1) Kalyana Mecakalyani SRGmPDN 15 
(2) Bilavala Dhirasankara- 
bharanam SRGMPDN_ 36 
(3) Khamaj Harikambhoji SRGMPDn 14 
(4) Bhairava Mayamdalavagaula SrGMPdN 18 
(5) Paravi Kamavardhani SrGmPdN 15 
(6) Marava Gamanagrama SrGmPDN 16 
(7) Kaphi Kharaharapriya SRgMPDn 53 
(8) Asavari Natabhairavi SRgMPdn 14 
(9) Bhairavi Hanumattodi SrgMPdn 7 
(10) Todi Subhapantuvarali SrgmPdN 7 
Total: 195 


The total number of Ragas given above contains some 
uncommon Ragas and also some Dhunas (vide) and the number 
given is approximate. 

Raga Marava does not take P yet the Thata as described 
above, has P. As has already been said these names have been 
given to the Thatas for memorising them easily rather than for any 
other reason. On the basis of the notes used, these Thatas would 
have to be known respectively as: 

(1) Scale using M sharp 

(2) Suddha Scale 

(3) Scale using flattened N 

(4) Scale using flattened R and D 

(5) Scale using flattened R, D and sharpened M 

(6) Scale using flattened R and sharpened M 

(7) Scale using flattened G and N 
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(8) Scale using flattened G, D and N 
(9) Scale using flattened RGD and N 
(10) Scale using flattened RGD and sharpened M 


Obviously, it is better that these Thatas have been named after 
Ragas. Otherwise, they would have to be memorised with the 
above connotation. 

The above Thatas can be further subdivided into three 
groups viz., Sampima, Sadava and Auduva according to the 
number of notes viz., seven, six or five used in a particular Raga. 
It ts possible that all such subdivisions do not have corresponding 
Ragas for each. Musicologists hold that a Raga cannot be formed 
of a scale using fewer than five notes, the only exception being 
Raga Malasri, using only four notes. By using the notes in their 
proper sequence, each of the above ten Thatas of seven notes 
each, can be used to indicate the Raga after which that Thata has 
been named. But for any other Ragas falling under that Thata, 
the variation of the sequence would be needed to mark the 
difference between them and the principal Raga which lends its 
name to the Thata. This principal Raga has been called ‘Melakarta’ 
(i-e., lord of the scale) or ‘Asraya Raga’ (i.e., Raga giving shelter) 
or ‘Janaka Raga’ {i.e., the father Raga). Ragas grouped under a 
Thita are known as ‘Aérita’ (sheltered) or ‘Janya’ (begotten) 
Ragas. These relative terms such as sheltering and sheltered, or 
father and begotten etc. have proved themselves grounds for easy 
misunderstanding. Since no relation between a pair of Ragas 
falling under a Thata can be traced either emotionally or intel- 
lectually - they are simply different Ragas using the same notes. 

The principal Raga as per the Thata-name is rightfully 
presumed to use all the seven notes. Any other Raga using fewer 
than seven notes cannot be treated as the principal Raga or 
sheltering Raga. In this sense, it is not justified to call Raga 
Marava, using six notes only and known as a Sadava Raga, as the 
Principal Raga or a Melakarta. Instead, the present author recom- 
mends to name the Thata Puirva Kalyana, since this uses all the 
seven notes of the scale. Although a mixed Raga, Pirva Kalyana 
is no less popular than Marava among the musicians, Since the 
Thata name is merely a convenient way of keeping a particular 
scale in memory, it matters litde if the name of a mixed Raga is 
adopted for this purpose instead that of a pure Raga. Likewise, the 
present author is strongly in favour of naming Asavari Thata as 
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Jaunapuri since there is no controversy at al! about the notes used 
in Raga Jaunapuri. However, for the last few decades there have 
been controversies regarding the use of R in Asavari. Most of the 
traditional musicians of upper India, corroborated by the old 
Sastras, are of the opinion that Asavari takes flattened R while 
Pandit Bhatakhande had emphatically recommended natural R. 
The main point in the present context is why the Thata using 
natural R should be named after a controversial Raga instead of 
a Raga having a consensus about the notes to be used in. it? 

A Thata loses its character as soon as its notes are arranged 
to indicate a particular Raga. After such an arrangement a Thata 
becomes an ascent of a Raga. Even in case of the Raga after which 
the Thata has been named, if any ascending arrangement of notes 
is made with a view to expressing the spirit of the Raga, it is simply 
called Aroha and no longer a Thata; e.g., Bildvala Thata is 
SRGMPDN but with the changed arrangement of SRGMRGPNDN 
it becomes an Aroha of a variety of Bilavala. 

(For the difference of a Thata and a Raga, vide ‘Raga’). ‘Thata’ 
also means the frets of a stringed instrument (vide ‘Acala Thata’). 


302. Theka 


Literal meaning of Theka is ‘Support’, ‘Prop’, or ‘Shore’. In 
music, it is a composition for the percussion instruments showing 
a definite rhythm (Chanda), beats (Matras), and Talas (beats 
which are sounded). This last ie., sounded beats or Talas help 
determining a rhythm and the nature of a Tala (vide). The strokes 
representing the composition are called Bolas (vide). Songs, 
Taranas or Gats for instruments are composed in TAlas and are 
accompanied by percussion instraments with Theka by way of 
supporting the Tala and rhythm of the melody. Demonstration in 
the percussion instruments takes the nature of melodic music in 
the sense that Thekas are repeated and extempore improvisations 
presented in between. Some authors call ‘Theka’ a ‘Gat’ also. The 
improvisation, either extempore or composed, employing stroke 
phrases of the Theka, is known as Kayada (QAeda) or Vistara. 
When a Theka is played twice within the normal time limit for one 
cycle of the Theka, it is also called Kayada (Qaeda). 


303. Thoka 
Vide ‘Alapa’. 
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304. Thumri $ 


A short and graceful song. One of the four major forms of classical 
music viz., Dhrupada, Khayal, Thumri and Tappa. It seems prob- 
able that Thumris evolved out of Khayals in the same way as 
Khayals themselves evolved out of Dhrupadas that is, by making 
Khayals shorter and adding more gracefu)] ornamentations by way 
of combination of notes. It is also marked by the manner of 
exposition depending upon the subject matter of the song and 
mood of the songster. The earlier Thumris were more of the 
nature of Khayals in exposition, but later these have undergone 
various changes according to different schools or Gharanas. At 
present there are primarily three schools of Thumm: (1) the 
Lucknow School founded by Wazid Ali Shah, (2) the Banaras 
School - it is not definitely known who founded this School, but 
it was definitely popularised by the eminent Thumri Singer 
Muizuddin Kh4n in the last decade of the nineteenth century and 
the initial years of the present century, and (3) the Punjab School, 
founded by mixing the Lucknow School Thumri with the folk 
music of the Punjab. Of all chese, the Banaras School is the most 
dignified and sober; the notes used in it are mostly without 
unnecessary ornamentation and are resplendent in their purity. 
They penetrate deep into the heart of the listeners and inspire 
the emouons of serenity. Banaras Thumris rarely mix Ragas. The 
Lucknow school is lighter in comparison both in the subject 
matter of the songs and in the use of notes. Each note often 
appears as a cluster of grace-notes, various Alarnkaras are used in 
greater number and the tempo is also quicker than in the Banaras 
Thumris. The Punjab School employs unusual and unexpected 
combination of notes on top of the Lucknow school. Another type 
of Thumri is known as Lacava Thumri. The Hindi word “Lacava’ 
means ‘To bow’ or ‘To bend’. Lacava Fhumri expresses more of 
the self-sacrificing attitude of the heroine than anything else. Love 
songs are composed in the Thumn form in most cases. Some 
authors have mentioned Thumn as the name of a Raga and 
Shauri Miyan has been accredited with its creation. Mention has 
also been made of a Tala named Thumri. 


305. Tihai 


This Hindi word means ‘One-third’. ‘Tin Tihai’ means ‘Three 
thirds making one’. The word ‘Tihai’ is derived from ‘Tin Tihai’. 
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The ending of the last phrase of the three phrases of a Tihal must 
always synchronise with the ‘Sama’. Tihai is a sort of Parana (vide); 
its repetition creates a sense of suspense in the minds of the 
listeners and the expected satisfaction of this suspense is brought 
about as soon as the Sama beat is struck. The great and well- 
respected Pakhavaj expert of Bengal, the late Murarimohana 
Gupta, in his book ‘Sarngita Pravesika', has divided the Tihdis into 
4 classes viz., (a) Plutatiyugala, (b) Atiyugala, (c) Yugala, and 
(d) Ghatiyugala. The above divisions have been made in accor- 
dance with the use of two connecting Bolas between the three 
phrases of a Tihal. These four classes of Tihais are as follows: 


(a) Plutatiyugatea. 


Dheteshers Kat Dha Kata kata DhereDhere Kat Dha 

! | | I | 

Kata Kata Dheredhere Kat Dha. Here the phrases are 
‘Dheredhere Kat Dha’ and the connecting Bolas are ‘Kata Kata’. 
This Tihai belongs to Cautala and has 13 Matras and starts from 
and ends in the Sama. In this, ‘Kata Kata’ Bolas represent the 
division Plutatiyugala. 


{b) Atiyugata: 


ot I | | ee ( | | 

Dheredhere Kat Dha Kata Dheredhere Kat Dha Kata 

| J I 

Dheredhere Kat Dha. Here only single ‘Kata’ between any 
two phrases: indicates Atiyugala division. This is also a Cautala 
Tihai and has 11 Matras in all. 


(c} Yugala: 


-| | ! | | | | \ 
- Dheredhere Kat Dha Dheredhere Kat Dha Dheredhere Kat 
| 
Dha. Here ‘Kata’, as a connecting Bola, has been eliminated . 
and is known as Yugala division. It is also a Cautala Tihai having 
9 Matras. 


(d) Ghatiyugala: 


1] , | [> uh 
Dheredhere Kat Dheredhere Kat Dheredhere Kat Dha. 
Here even a portion of the Tihai phrase, namely ‘Dha’, the 
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complete phrase being ‘Dheredhere Kat Dha’, has been omitted 
in the first two phrases. This variety is known as Ghatiyugala. This 
is also a Cautaéla Tihai having 7 Matras. 

The present author does not consider A, B and D to be 
Tihais according to strict gramatical rales. According to his 
understanding, each of the three phrases of a Tihar should be 
identical and without any extraneous connecting Bolas in be- 
tween. As per this, only the Tihai marked C conforms to the rules. 
The same rule, according to the present author, holds equally 
good in case of Cakradara Tihais (vide ‘Cakradara’). A Tihai, if 
repeated more than three times, loses the character of a Tihai and 
may be called a ‘Cakradara Tukda’ only. There is a type of Tihai 
named ‘Bemanja’ in which the lst Dha of the Tihat falls on, 
Phamk, the 2nd Dha on Prathama Tala (13th Matera) and the 3rd 
Dha on the Sama, e.g: 


et ol | | ah Al | | *| 
-Kredhin Dhage Dha - Kredhin Dhage Dha - Kredhin Dhage Dha 


306. Tip 


The colloquial name for the upper gamut. In the Sastras mention 
has been made of ‘Tipa’ as being the act of blowing with only the 
finger-hole nearest to the blow-hole of a flute open, and it is from 
this hole that the higher S$ is produced. ‘Tip’ is a direct derivative 
of “Tipa’. 


307. Tivra-Komala Svara 


Svaras that are sharper than flat but flatter chan natural i.e., in 
a position between flat and natural are called Tivra-Komala Svaras. 
In the Sastras, g and n, having two Snutis, are known as Suddha 
and present-day-Komala Svaras, also G and N having four Srutis 
are called Antara and Kakali respectively and in present day are 
called natural i.e., Suddha or sometimes Tivra, but G and N having 
three Srutis are called TivraKomala Svaras, and these are used in 


efor 


Ragas such as Bhimapalaéri (vide ‘Sruti’). 
308. Tivra Svaras 


Tivra means sharp, hence sharp notes. The present day Hindustani 
vogue is to call natural notes R G m D N as Trvra, but in Bengal 
these are called Suddha or natural Svaras and only sharp M i.e., 
Kadi or Tivra M is called as such (vide ‘Sruti’). 
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309. Toda 


When such melodic compositions known as Tanas use Bolas that 
also have a rhythmic compositional value, such Tanas are called 
Todas. In pure Tanas the Bolas are absolutely unimportant and 
do not draw any attention to themselves but in Todas the rhythmic 
composition of Bolas also draws a considerable attention besides 
the melodic composition. Toda is used in instrumental Gats and 
in percussion instrument Tabla, but never in vocal music. Origi- 
nally, Todas used the very same Bola-composition as was in the 
particular Gat with which the Todas were to be played; the 
difference between the Gat and the Todas was maintained by the 
freelance melodic or Raga composition in the Toda as against the 
pre-composed nature of a Gat. Now any Tana with complex Bolas 
of a rhythmic nature is called a Toda, Both Tana and Toda must 
have definite pattern of melodic composition, otherwise it would 
be known as Vistara and would be without any compositional 
pattern. Three examples of Vistéra, Tana and Toda would make 
the distinctions clear. We are giving Vistara, Tana and Toda in 
Raga Yamana and each of these has been composed so as to have 
four divisions in one Matra, or, in other words, each note or a gap 
‘.* having a quarter of a Matra. The Sama is on P. 


(a) Vistara: 


NRGR NRNS DNRG mPGm PDND NRGR SNDP RGmG P 
DaRaDaRa DaRaDaRa etc. 


(b) Tana: 


NRGR DNRN PDND mPDP GmPD NSRS NDPm GRGm P 
DaRaDaRa DaRaDaRa etc. 


(c) Toda: 
GGR-G_ RSNS DNRG RRS -N 
DreDa-Ra DaRaDaRa DaRaDaRa DreDa-Ra 
RRG-m PDND .PmGR GmPm P 


DreDi-Ra DaRaDaRa DaRaDaRa DaRaDsaRa DA 


In the above examples, the Vistéra will be seen to have no 
particular rhythmic pattern while in Tana and in Toda this pattern 
will be obvious and Toda will be found to contain rhythmic Bola 
pattern as well. 
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$10. Tripalli 


A Tukda or Gat of a percussion instrument, having in its compo- 
‘sition, three different varieties of rhythm, is called Tripalli. 


311. Trivata 


A variety of song having any three of the four elements of a 
Caturanga (vide) is called Trivata. 


312. Tuk 


Means stanzas, Kali, Arnga or Carana, very much akin but not 
exactly the samé, as movements in Western music. In Dhrupadas 
there are four and sometimes five Tuks, viz., Sthayi, Antara, 
Saficari, Abhoga and sometimes Bhoga. This last, according to- 
- some, is another name for Saficari. In Khayal and other forms of 
songs, there are, more often than not, only two Tuks viz., Sthayi 
and Antara. In instrumental music it is the same as Khayal, but 
since 1940 or so, another Tuk called Mamja or Marjha meaning 
‘One in the middle’, between Sthayi and Antara, has been 
introduced and takes the nature of ‘Sajicari’. In all at present six 
Tuks are admitted viz., Sthayi, Antara, Saficari, Bhoga, Abhoga 
and Marmjha in Indian music (vide ‘Dhat'). 
313. Tukda 

| 


A portion. A rhythmic or melodic phrase, composed as a portion 
of a Tala or, in other words, composed within a number of Matras 
or beats. But it is short of a complete cycle of — say 16 Matras 
in the case of Tritala. A Tukda in percussion as well as in stringed 
instruments should have simple Bolas and should end in an open 
or Khuli Bola. Some hold that a Tukda should have a Tihai in the 
end (vide ‘Bolas’). 

314. Uccatnga Samgita 

Vide ‘Classical Sarngita’. 

315. Udatta 

High sound. 

316, Upaja , 

The literal root meaning of this word is ‘Side issue’. In music it 
should mean the ornamenul variation in melody or in rhythm of 
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a short portion of a composition. It can also be called Kayada 
(Qaeda). Some hold that Tukdas (vide) are known as Upajas. 


317. Uthan 


A sort of prelude to the major performance in the pair .of 
percussion instruments Tabla and Bamy4. Literally, Uthan is 
‘Starting’ i.e., beginning or a prelude. Since this beginning is a 
separate playing item entirely unconnected with the main perfor- 
mance, it may be considered to be a sort of prelude or overture. 
It is a variety of Kayada (Qaeda) (vide). (Vide ‘Salami Tukda’). 


318. Uttara Bharatiya 
North Indian. 
319. Uttaramandra 


Vide ‘Muarcchana’. 


320. Uttaraimga 
Vide ‘Arnga’. 

$21. Uttarayata 
Vide ‘Mircchana’. 
$22. Vadaka Guna 


‘The good qualities of an instrumentalist. In the Sastras a number 
of good and bad qualities of an instrumentalist have been men- 
tioned. The following are the good qualities. He is a good 
instrumentalist who is— 

(1) Thoroughly conversant with the manner and mode of using 
his hands, fingers and plectcums (Mizrab or Java). 

(2) Experienced in playing the tune of a song. 

(3) Experienced in Tala, Laya and accents. 

(4) Thoroughly conversant with the Bolas used in manual 
practice. 

(5) Experienced in the good .and bad manual qualities. 

(6) Conversant with the intention of the audience while playing 
on an instrument. 

(7) Conversant with the theory of sounds. 

(8) Conversant with the ‘Sama’ etc. 

(9) Thoroughly capable of covering the faults of dancing, vocal 
and instrumental music. 
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(10) Conversant with the Graha and Nyasa notes. 

(11) Conversant with the standard qualities of songs and dances, 

(12) Conversant with the different sound qualities of different 
instruments. 

(13) Having a beautiful and well formed body. 

(14) Conversant in uttering or reciting the manual Bolas or Vanis. 

(15) A good judge in determining the difference of various 
instruments. 

(16) Conversant with the inception, enhancement.and oblitera- 
tion of Nada or Sound. 


One who has all the above qualities is the best instrumen- 
talist, or Uttama Vadaka and one who does not have most of the 
above is the worst player or Adhama Vadaka. These qualities are 
applicable to both percussion or string instrumentalists. The 
following are a few extra qualities required of string-instumental- 
ists: , 

(1) The capability of tuning an instrument to perfection. 

(2) Freedom from unpleasant mannerism. 

(3) Unperturbed and calm mind. 

(4) Doing proper honour to the elders. 

(5) Not to pretend to play faster than one’s capacity. 

(6) Not to be vainglorious. 

(7) Cleanliness in playing on an instrument. 

(8) Not to try to make the accompanist or companions look 
small before others. 


323. Vadi 


This word has produced endless arguments and misunderstand- 
ings among the musicians arising out of the misinterpretations 
according to one’s own imagination instead of the real meaning 
as per the Sastras. We are trying to determine the real meaning 

according to the Sastras. In Sarngitaratnakara, the Svaradhyaya or 
the capter on musical notes, deals entirely with Svaras, their 
inception, interrelation etc. In this chapter it has been considered 
unnecessary to refer to Ragas or melodies since there is a separate 
chapter ‘Ragadhyaya’ for the purpose. In the Svaradhyaya, prima- 
rily the description of Srutis, the placement or identification of 
notes on particular Sruts and the inter-relation of each note to 
the others have been dealt with. In order to determine such 
relationships, each note has been considered separately and called 
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Vadi. Vadi being the chief or principal note of the gamut, other 
notes must either be Sarnvadi, Anuvadi, or Vivadi to the principal 
note i.e.; Vadt. The relationship between the notes thus deter- 
mined is unalterably fixed and is universally accepted. The Sarnvadi 
notes according to the Sastras are on the 9th and 13th Srutis from 
Vadi. In the Western theory of notes, these are the 4th and 5th 
notes from the principal note. Some of the Western scholars name 
the relationship as ‘Sonant’, ‘Consonant’, ‘Assonant’ and ‘Disonant’ 
respectively. It may be noted here that the whole system of the 
developments of harmony rests on these relationship. The differ- 
ence from the Indian system lies in the inclusion of the octave in 
Western music so that it becomes a chief consonant besides the 
4th and the 5th notes. The Indian system does not include the 
octave, so the question of its being Samvadi does not arise. In the 
Sastras, there do not appear to be mentioned the rules regarding 
Vivadi or Anuvadi but from the tables given, it is evident that the, 
two notes having 3 Srutis each viz., R and D are Vivadi to all other 
notes. The notes having 2 Srutis each viz., n and g,are Vivadi to 
R and D only and Anuvadi to the rest. It appears that the notes 
having 4 Srutis have Anuvadi relationship with notes having 2 
Srutis each but there are no Samvadi or Anuvadi relationship of 
the notes having 3 Srutis each with any other notes. 

In the Sastras, the principal relationship has been recognised 
to be Vadi—Sarhvadi i.e., Sonant—Consonant relationship. There 
are two rules mentioned in the Sastras to satisfy this relationship: 

(1) The note that is placed on the 9th and the 13th Srutis 
from the principal note i.e., Vadi. 

(2) Notes having equal number of Srutis are Vadi-Sarnvadi 
to one another, 

According to the first rule, it will be seen that, if S is 
considered Vadi, then M and P become its Sarnvadi. The question 
may arise as to how both M and P are Sarnvadi to S? In answer, 
it may be interesting to note that M, which is on the 9th Sruti from 
S, is again on the 13th Sruti in the lower octave from S. Thus it 
can be deduced from this that the Sarnvadi note should be on the 
13th Sruti either on the lower or on the higher side of Vadi. The 
rule that the Sarhvadi note is on the 9th Srudi may actually be a 

-bye-law to transfer the lower Sarnvadi to its octave in the middle 
scale. Several authors have called this Vadi-Samvadi relationship 
jja-Paficama Bhava’ and it has been given great importance. 
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Taking the 9th Sruti as a difference between Vadi and 
Sarhvadi, it is obvious that M and n have Vadi-Samvadi relationship 
-but they are not of equal Srutis as M has 4 while n has two. 
Subsequently, the second rule viz., that the notes having equal 
number of Srutis each would be in Vadi-Samvadi relationship, was 
introduced to nullify Samnvadi relationship between M and n. 

In short, it can be concluded that the notes which are placed 
on the 13th Sruti from each other either in the ascending or in 
the descending order, have Vadi-Samnvadi relationship. Thus we 
can find M.and P both being Sarnvadi to S. 

In this connection it should be noted that the present 
Suddha scale i.e., Bilavala or Western diatonic major scale, gives | 
us P and D both Samvadi to R. But this is a mistake because R, 
according to the Sastras, has 3 Srutis and P has 4 Srutis; besides 
P is not placed on the 13th Sruti from R. On the other hand, D 
is placed on the 13th Sruti and has 3 Srutis. So R and D are Vadi- 
Sarnvadi but R and P are not. In the Madhyama Grama, P has 
three Srutis and is placed on the 13th Sruti from R in the 
descending order or on the 9th Sruti in the ascending order and 
are thus Vadi-Sarhvadi. In both Sadja Grama and Madhyama 
Grama, D is on the 13th Sruti in the ascending order from R. As 
such, R and D are Vadi-Sarnvadi in both the Gramas (q.v. ‘Pramana 
Sruti’), Continuous and long use of harmonium has completely 
shaken the basis of our scale according to the Sastras. Any way, 
we are making a list of the Vadi and Sarnvadi notes in conformity 
with the present practice among the classical musicians. Apart 
from the Samvadi notes mentioned below against a Vadi note, 
there cannot be any other note as Sathvadi to any Vadi. We are 
setting out in a tabular form all the Samvadi notes of each note: 


Descending Region « Middle Region Ascending Region 
Samvadi Anuvadi Vivadi' Vadi Vivadi Anuvadi Samvadi 


WA Oy FS 
RAH wnZs Oo 
BZOmM Wr HZ 
we ROR Baw 
ages FORA 
Zrvgavsg £0 
DraZs oan 
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r G P d D § g 
R M d D n i G 
g m D n N R M 
G P n N S £ m 
M d N S$ i G P 


The above list, although not strictly according to the Sastras, 
is a practical and workable one. 

There are no other Samvadi notes apart from those men- 
tioned above. Some hold r and P or G and n as Vadi-Samvadi, but 
that is definitely wrong. It has become a formal and universal 
practice to refer to Vadi, Sarnvadi, Vivadi and Anuvadi notes while 
mentioning Ragas but this usage runs counter to the intents of the 
original Sastras, where, in connection with the Ragas, only such 
words as Améa, Nyasa, Apanyasa etc. have been used. The words 
Vadi, Samvadi etc. are of course, used in the Ragas not as such, 
but in a different way. These words are used in order to determine 
the Graha, Arnéa, Nyasa etc. In a particular Raga this inter- 
relationship of notes Vadi Sarnvadi etc. may be taken into account, 
but it should be remembered that the Ragas themselves have no 
Vadi, Samvadi etc., instead they have Arnga Svara i.e., ‘the principal 
note and then, taking this Amésa Svara as the Vadi, other lesser 
important notes are determined to be used in the Raga in the 
form of Graha, Nyasa, Apanyasa etc. Such as a consonant note of 
the Arhsa note can be used either as Graha, Nyasa or Apanyasa, 
but a dissonant note to the Améa Svara, although present in the 
Raga, can never ‘be used as Graha, Nyasa etc. This is the impli- 
cation of the rule of the Sastras that “Vivadi is a note to be avoided 
in the Raga”. Otherwise, no Sampiirna Raga can have Vivadi notes, 
a Sadava Raga has one Vivadi note while an Auduva Raga has two 
Vivadi notes—absurd and ludicrous. In some Ragas, there may be 
found mentioned R and P as Vadi-Sarhvadi and in some other 
Ragas S and P are mentioned as Vadi-Sarnvadi. The present writer 
suggests that those Ragas where R-P Vadi-Sarhvadi relationship is 
mentioned, can be considered as Ragas belonging to the Madhyama 
Grama and where S-P Vadi-Sarhvadi is mentioned, belonging to 
the Sadja Grama (vide ‘Pramana Sruti’). 


$24. Vadya 


In the Sastras, musical instruments have been classified into four 
groups: 
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(a) Tania or Strings - The instruments employing either gut or 
steel strings, e.g., Vind, Sitar, Piano etc. 

(b) Susira or Winds — Instruments played by the wind e.g., Flutes, 
Conchshell, Harmonium etc. 

{c) Anaddha or Vitata - In other words percussion instruments 
covered with hide, e.g., Tabla, Dhaka etc. 

(d) Ghana or Metals — These are struck with something e.g., 
Gong, Ghanta, Jalataranga, Kharatala, Cymbals, etc. 


We are describing in brief the various musical instruments 
used in India. Some Western instruments, which have long gained 
prevalence in India, have also been included in this list. 


(1) Ananda Lahari (Tanta or String) - Indian folk instrument. A 
small Dhola or elongated gourd having one end covered with hide 
and the other open; one end of a string of gut is attached to a 
piece of small wood and the other end is passed through a small 
hole at the centre of the leather cover of the Dhola and brought 
out of the other open end and is tied to a piece of wood with a 
good grip. This instrument is held by the left upper arm pressing 
‘on to the sides while the left palm holds the wooden grip for 
making the gut taut. This gut is struck by a plectrum made of 
coconut shell or wood held between the right forefinger and 
thumb. By making the gut taut or loose alternately with the left 
grip, and at the same time striking the gut with the plectrum, the 
sound of this instrument, which is mainly rhythmic, can be varied 
high or low in pitch. Baulas and beggars mostly use this instrument 
in accompaniment to their songs. Some name it ‘Gubgubi’. 


' (2) Bagpipe (Susira or Wind) — Although this instrument could 
be traced in England only from the middle ages, it was invented 
long before. It was in Scotland that the bagpipe thrived most and 
is as indispensable there as conchshell is in India. This instrument 
uses three drone pipes from which are sounded the key note, its 
octave and its major third. Besides these drone pipes, two other 
pipes are used. One is a blow pipe which inflates the bag 
constantly from which all the pipes come out from different 
places, and the other is the pitch pipe on which the melodies are 
played and which has finger holes like an ordinary flute and this 
pipe is called chaunter. The bagpipe is much prevalent in Eire 
also. 
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Probably the Highlanders introduced the Vagpipe in India 
and usually Indian pipers wore Highland dress. The sound of a 
bagpipe is shrifl, but in a band its individuality is remarkable. The 
common man has some curiosity about this instrument for its 
extraordinary shape. At present Indian pipers play Ragas and 
cinema-tunes also. 


(3) Bamsi, Bamsi or Bamsuri (Susira or Wind) —- The most common 
Indian flute. Formerly, it was made from a section of bamboo 
(Bams). So it was called Barnsi. Now-a-days these are made either 
of wood, bamboo, brass or even earth — yet the original name has 
been retajned. There are different varieties of Barhsi: 


(a) Plain Bamsi ~ The commonest of all flutes having the 
blow-hole similar to whistles. It is comparatively easier to 
blow this variety. 

(b) Ad Bamst or Mura - It is played while held sidewise. The 
side having a simple blow hole has the end blocked by 
a piece of wood. The blowing technique is similar to the 
blowing of an empty bottle. 
Venu — Just like a flute of (a) variety ~ the pipe is plain 
open at both ends but having finger holes. This flute is 
held not absolutely straight downwards nor sidewise but 
at an angle between these two positions. The blowing 
technique is a bit difficult than the other varieties. This 
is now a days known as Tipara-flute. 


(c 


— 


(4) Bamya (Anaddha or Percussion) - Earthen or copper drum 
to be played by the left hand together with Tabla. Tabla and 
Bamya form an inseparable pair and it is played as an accompa- 
niment for all forms of Indian classical music excepting Dhrupada 
and Alapa. The covering hide has a Gaba applied rather eccen- 
trically than in the centre. The hide is stretched with leather 
thongs usually for earthen variety or with cotton cords for copper 
variety having rings passed through the cords to adjust the sound 
by stretching the hide. The earthen Bamya has richer sound (q.v. 
*Tabla’). 


(5) Banjo (Tanta or Pluck string) — The difference between a 
guitar and a banjo is that the guitar uses wooden sound board 
whereas the banjo employs hide stretched over a wooden or metal 
ring on one side, the underside has nothing whatsoever, it is 
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similar to Dapha (q.v.). The stretched hide carries the bridge. In 
Calcutta, the banjo obtained popularity about 1940, but it is rarely 
found now-a-days (vide ‘Guitar’), 


(6) Bassoon (Susira or Wind) — Belongs to the class of oboe (q.v.)- 
Its sound is lower in pitch than that of oboe and there is some 
difference in shape too. 


(7) Behala — (Violin) (Tanta or Bow string) — There are different 
opinions as to the origin of Behala or Violin. Some hold that 
Pinaki Vina invented by Ravana, the mythological King of Ceylon, 
is the actual predecessor of violin and that it is from India that 
the instrument had been introduced in different parts of the 
world. Some call it Bahulin. There is, however, consensus through- 
out India that the Violin or-Behala as commonly found today is, 
by no stretch of imagination, of Indian origin. [In Europe, the 
violin came into wide use from the sixteenth century but towards 
the end of the seventeenth century Stradivarious made various 
innovations and from the eighteenth century violin became the 
foremost among al} other string instruments in an orchestra. 
Violin uses four strings. Formerly they were all of guts, but later 
steel or silver and silk chord coiled over by German silver wire 
came into use. Usually a violin uses three octaves of notes. 
Although its use in India has been prevalent for a long time, the 
sound. preduction is far inferior to that of Western players and the 
playing technique is also quite different. _ 


(8) Bhet (Anaddha) - Another name for Maha Nakada (q.v. 
‘Nakada’). Susira or Wind. It is made of brass telescopic tubes 
which, when drawn out, make it long enough. The blowing 
technique is like that of a bugle or conchshell. Earlier, it was a 
military instrument but at present is used on ceremonial occa- 
sions. 


(9) Bugle (Susira.or Brass or copper wind) — This is an European 
instrument of the variety of trumpet, without the keys, shorter and 
sturdier. According to the technique of blowing, one can produce 
five or six notes of different pitch from this instrument. It has 
neither finger holes nor valves. However, lately, valves have been 
added. The blowing process is like that of a conchshell. Sometimes 
cornets replace bugles. The bugle is a military instrument and is 
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employed to send out codes by different arrangements of different 
notes. Almost throughout the world, the bugle is used as military 
instrument. 


(10) Clarinet (Susira or Wind) - A variety of European wind 
instruments. It is made of ebony and the finger holes are covered 
with sprung nickel or silver keys. Clarinet uses a single reed in the 
mouth piece unlike the double reeds of an oboe - this is the chief 
difference between these two instruments. Although European, it 
has tong been in use in India and in almost all of Indian concerts 
or orchestra performances, the clarinet is used. It is used as an 
accompanying instrument in vocal music as well as a solo-instru- 
ment. 


(11) Cornet (Susira or Wind) — An European instrument of the 
brass wind variety. The blowing technique employed is like that 
of an Indian conchshell. The pipe is drawn in such a way that from 
the blowing end the diameter is increased gradually and in order 
to shorten its length to make the pipe handy it is rounded two 
or three times. The keys of this instrument, three in number, are 
called the valves. By pressing these valves singly or jointly in various 
combinations, various notes are produced. Generally, cornets are 
used in a military massed band. . 


(12) Damama (Anaddha — Percussion) — Resembles earthen Tikara 
(q.v.) but much wider at the hide-end. In older days it used to be 
played along with the Tikara in the warfield. At present, it is 
sometimes used on ceremonial occasions. 


(13) Damari or Dugdugi (Anaddha or Percussion) — Indian folk 
instrument, known to be a favourite of Lord Siva. If two wooden 
cups are covered with hide on the open ends and are joined 
together on the other ends, it would look like a Damari - it looks 
similar to an hourglass. Two lead pellets are attached to two free 
ends of a string which, in turn, is wound round the middle portion 
of the Damari in such a way as to let both ends of the string 
bearing lead pellets play freely upon both the ends of the Damaru. 
The middle portion of Damara is held in the right hand and is 
shaken to and fro so that the lead pellets strike the drums of the 
instrument - different rhythmic sounds are produced by the expert 
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shaking of the Damara. This is now a days used by snake-charmers, 
itinerant-magicians etc. 


(14) Dapha or Dampha (Anaddha or Percussion) — A thin piece 
of wood about two or more inches in width is bent into a circular 
shape of a large diameter. On the one side, it is covered with a 
piece of hide - similar to a tabaret. It resembles ‘Daff of the Arabs, 
‘Toff of the Jews, ‘Tambourine’ of the Egyptians and ‘Tabaret’ 
of the English. Indian gypsies even now use ‘Dapha’. Some use this 
in Indian concerts also. This seems to be a very old instrument 
and is mentioned in the old Dhrupada songs. 


(15) Dhaka or Darmka (Anaddha or Percussion) ~ Very old and the 
largest of Indtan percussion instruments. Yet the largest among 
the class is known as ‘Jayadhaka’ - which is often made of sheet- 
iron. Usually Dhaka is made of wood and covered with hide on 
both the sides. Mostly it is played on one side with two sticks at 
a time. It is decorated with plumes of birds, Its accompanying 
instrument is Kamsara (q.v.). It is indispensable in ceremonial and 
religious functions. 


(16) Dhola (Anaddha or Percussion) - Smaller than Dhaka (q.v.) 
covered on both the sides with hide. On the left side, the central 
portion of the hide and the inside are covered with an indigenous 
paste containing boiled rice and other things, two or three inches 
or larger in diameter, and is of dark brown or black colour. The 
paste when dries up, becomes a permanent fixture and adds to 
the timbre of the sound produced by the left hand. This dried- 
up paste is called Kharali or Gaba. It is to be noted that some 
instruments take the Gaba on the outer side and some in the inner 
side. The hide on the right hand side is without Gaba. Dhola is 
played with a stick on the right hand and by the palm on the left. 
It is used in ceremonial and religious functions. 


(17) Dholaka (Anaddha or Percussion) - Smaller than but other- 
wise similar to the Dhola, excepting that the hides are stretched 
with a cotton string which passes through holes in the hide on 
each side in such a way that the string follows a zig-zag course 
along the wooden body of the instrument and both ends are 
finished in a knot. To tighten the hide to adjust the sound, small 
brass rings are passed between two legs of the zig-zag so that each 
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ring, when drawn towards the broader end of the zig-zag, tightens 
up the covering hides on both the sides. The left hand side uses 
Gaba on the hide in the inner side. It is played with both the palms 
and not with a stick as in the Dhola. It is indispensable in the 
Indian concerts accompanying a dramatic performance, on the 
board or in the open air. 


(18) Dilruba (Tanta or Bowstring) - A larger variety of Esraja is 
called Dilruba having much lower scale than Esraja and is gener- 
ally fit for Alapa only. The difference between the shapes of Esraja 
and Dilruba lies in the shape of the sound-drum which, in Dilruba, 
resembles that of a Sarangi while the sound-drum of an Esraja 
resembles that of a Sarinda and is rounded in the end. 


(19) Dotara (Tanta or Pluck string) - There are several varieties 
of this instrument. 


(a) A bamboo pole is fixed to a gourd at the open end of 
which a hide is stretched carrying the bridge. From two 
pegs fixed on the upper end of pole mun two strings, the 
other ends of which are fixed on the body of the gourd 
passing over the bridge. This is called “Thanthana’ in 
Tanjore. Usually, these strings run side by side but some 
instruments, having two strings, one above the other, 
can also be found in Madras. In this case the bridge is 
provided with two holes placed one above the other. 
Both the strings are tuned at the same pitch. These 
instruments are mostly about five feet in length. 

(b) There is another variety which resembles the Sarod to 
some extent. It has two or more strings but does not 
carry the steel finger plate so commonly found on the 
finger-board of Sarod. The instrument is carved out of 
a single piece of wood. It would not be improper to 
classify this instrument in the group of Rabab. Although 
some instruments carry more than two strings, they are 
nonetheless called Dotara which literally means ‘Having 
two strings’, It is a folk instrument most prevalent in 
Bengal villages. It is 4n accompanying instrument to folk 
songs but is also often used as a solo instrument and is 
plucked with a Java (plectrum). It is also known as 
Svaraja or Surasarmgraha. 
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(20) Dundubhi (Anaddha or Percussion) — Sastriya name for 
Nakada (q.v.). 


(21) Ektadra (Tanta or String) - A gourd is covered with hide and 
a section of a bamboo is fixed on to the gourd. A peg is fixed at 
the end of the bamboo for the steel or brass string passing over 
the bridge which stands on the hide. Ektara looks like a small 
Tambura. The player holds the bamboo in right hand and plays 
upon the string with the help of a plectrum (Mizrab) worn on the 
forefinger of the same hand. Baulas, Bairagis and beggars, while 
singing for alms, play this instrument as an accompaniment to 
their songs. Inthe Sastras, this has been mentioned as Ekatantri 
(one-stringed) Vina. It is regarded as the principal Vina, being the 
fountain head of all other Vinas invented subsequently. Since only 
one note can be sounded in this instrument, it is not possible to 
play any melody on it. 


(22) Esrara or Esraja (Tanta or Bowstring) — This instrument is a 
combination. of the long wooden portion of a Sitar carrying the 
frets and the wooden sound-drum of a Sarinda. Unlike the gourd 
sound-drum, a block of rounded wood is scooped out to form the 
wooden sound-drum. This wooden sound-drum is covered with a 
piece of hide and the strings are stretched along a bridge placed 
on.the hide. The Esrara is played with a bow. All the playing 
techniques of a Sitar for the left hand excepting Mid can be used 
in this instrument. The vibrating strings and all other strings, 
excepting the main first string, which is a steel wire, are made of 
brass. The tuning of the strings is like that of a Sitar. Hitherto 
Esrara had been an accompanying instrument of songs but it is 
also being used as a solo instrument for a number of years. 


(23) Flageolet (Susira or Brass or wood wind) — European wood or 
brass flute similar to the common flute made either of brass, wood 
or bamboo as found in India. The chief difference between the 
Indian flute and the flageotet is that the latter has two thumb 
holes on the underside of the main finger-holes while the former 
has one. This instrument is blown through the flue hole as in case 
of a whisde and is held straight downwards from the mouth. The 
blowing of the flageolet is easy. 
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(24) Flute (Susira or Wind) — Made either of gold, silver, brass 
or wood. There are roughly three types of flutes. 


(a) A straight pipe open at both ends and having only the 
usual finger holes just like the Indian Venu. This is 
blown through one end; the blowing is similar to 
children’s blowing of an empty bottle. 

(b) In this variety it is almost similar to flageolet. 

(c) The third variety is held sidewise and blown in the same 
way as (a). This variety is mostly in use now a days. The 
(b) and (c) types of flutes have finger holes covered by 
silver-sprung keys. Flutes made for the highest pitch are 
known as Piccolos. Boehm flutes are made of gold or: 
silver. Gold flutes have the sweetest timbre. 


(25) Ghadt (Ghana or Strickmetal) - A round and flat piece of 
platter made of beil-metal or bronze, the diameter of which is 
anything between two feet and nine inches and the thickness 
varies between 3/8 inch and 1/4 inch. The platter has two holes 
side by side near the edge to attach the string or wire for hanging. 
It is struck with a wooden mallet. Formerly when there was no 
watch or clock to indicate the hours, this platter was struck to 
announce and broadcast the hours as indicated in the sundial, 
every three hours - and was called Ghadi (clock). At present, it 
is used in religious ceremonies as well as in the schools, colleges 
and workshops to announce the periods. 


(26) Ghania (Ghana or Struckmetal) — Made of beil-metal, branze, 
or cast iron. There are various shapes and uses of Ghanta. In 
India, those used in worship have a metal handle attached, to be 
held and shaken by the left hand. Those hung by a heavy iron 
chain at the gates of temples or palaces are rung by shaking the 
striker fixed inside to announce the arrival of an outsider who 
wants an audience. 


-(27) Goptyantra (Tanta or String) — A variety of folk instruments. 
The gourd of Anandalahari (q.v.) has two flat pieces of bamboo — 
attached at the sides and the free ends of these pieces, about three 
feet long, are joined together and carry a peg for one end of a 
brass string, the other end of which is passed through the hide 
portion of the gourd and attached to a piece of small cross-peg 
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to hold it tight. 1 The player holds the instrument by. one piece of 
the bamboo in right grip and plucks the string with the forefinger 
of the same hand wearing a Mizrab i.e., the plectrum used for Sitar 
or Vina. This instrument being one stringed, the sound produced 
is in one pitch. Sometimes, to break the monotony, the two flat 
bamboo pieces are pressed together by the fingers of the left hand 
and the ,pitch become higher. A pleasant and rhythmic variation 
with two tones (lower and higher) breaks the monotony. This 
instrument is used by Baulas, Ascetics and the begging-community. 


(28) Guitar (Tanta or String) — It is held by some that the Moors 
took this instrument to Spain from the eastern countries. In his 
‘book, ‘Yantra Koga’, Raj Sir $.M. Thakura writes that Kacchapi 
Vind was taken to Persia and there, ‘after undergoing some 
changes in shape, assumed the name of guitar. Guitar, Ayasor, 
Sitara etc. are the names in.circulation. At present there are two 
types of guitars prevalent in India, viz., the Spanish guitar and the 
Hawaiian guitar. These are almost similar excepting in the tuning 
methods. The Spanish guitar is played on the frets with fingers of 
the left hand while the Hawaiian guitar is played by sliding a piece 
of short and round metal rod over and along the strings ignoring 
the frets undermeath. This small rod is held between the base of 
the thumb and first two fingers of the left hand. Three plectrums 
are worn on the thumb, the forefinger and the middle finger of 
the right hand to pluck the strings. At present the Hawaiian guitar 
is being used as an accompanying instrument in modern non- 
classical songs as well as a solo instrument. A variety of the Spanish 
guitar is called a Sitara. The famous violin maker Stradivarious 
made two guitars also. 


(29) Harp (Tanta or Pluck string) — A very old instrument. Some 
authors hold it to be the first of all instruments. This was used in 
Egypt even in the thirteenth century B.C. Usually three pieces of 
wood are joined together in a triangle and two of them carry the 
steel strings parallel to one another and made taut by pegs. On 
one of these two sides of the harp, a sound box of the same length 
as that side, is fitted for resonance. 

- The player, sitting on a stool, takes the harp between his 
knees and plucks the strings with fingers of both the hands. The 
full range of lower and higher notes are produced by the different 
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gauges of the thickness of the strings used. There are different 
shapes of the harp in different regions. Indian Katyayana Vina or 
Kanana is also a variety of the harp. 


(30) Hawaiian Guitar (Tanta or Pluck string) — vide ‘Guitar’. 


(31) Horn (Susira or Brasswind) — It is a brass wind instrument of - 
European origin. It came down from the folk horn made of an 

actual animal horn. Trumpet, trombone etc. fall under the cat- 

egory of horn; besides a variety of trumpet is also called horn. It 

is a coiled pipe with three valves - the blowing technique is like 

that of a trumpet or a conchshell. 


(32) Jagajhampa (Vitata or Percussion) — Much larger variety of 
Kada (q.v.) made of earth and of similar use. 


(33) Jalataranga (Ghana) — It falls under the category of struckmetal. 
A number of porcelain cups are filled with water and are fixed 
upon a semi-circular plank, the player strikes the cups with a pair 
of sticks each held in one hand to play a melody. The variation 
of the pitch of sound is effected by increasing or- reducing the 
amount of water in each cup. It is like tuning a stringed instru- 
ment. The musical notes emanating from this instrument are very 
sweet and melodious. It is used as one of the instruments forming 
a concert. At present, the use of this instrument is rather small. 


(34) fkamjha or Jhamjhara (Ghana or Struckmetal) — There are two 
varieties of Jhamjha - one is medium sized and is played in pairs, 
one in each hand, striking each other. The other is large sized, 
played singly, and is hung by a string and struck with a stick. This 
larger variety is prevalent throughout the’ world and in some - 
countries it is called a Gong. Jharnjha looks like a Karatala (q.v.) 
ie., if a brass platter without the sides is dented into a bulge in 
the centre it would look like a Jharnjha. In the central bulge there 
is a hole through which a string is passed. 


(35) Kada (Anaddha-or percussion) — Made of earth or wood and 
shaped hemispherical like a kettle-drum, the open end being 
covered with hide. It is played with a couple of sticks while hung 
from the neck. The covering hide is kept taut by being stretched 
by leather strings. It is used on auspicious. or military occasions. 
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(36) Kamsara or Kamsi (Ghana or struckmetal) — This instrument 
is made of bronze, shaped like a platter with rather high sides 
something like a tambourine without cymbals and made of bronze 
all through. It is struck with a wooden stick and is chiefly used on. 
auspicious and religious occasions. Rhythmic variations can be and 
are shown well in this instrument. Among the Hindus, conchshell, 
bells and Karhsi or gong are the indispensable instruments of 
religious functions and worship. Similar instruments in other 
countries are called ‘Gongs’. : 
{ 
| 


(37) Kanana (Tanta or String) - A very old instrument. Opinions 
yary as to its place of origin - whether Arabic, Egyptian or Indian, 
Some hold that this is the very same hundred-stringed Vina as 
mentioned in the SAstras and call it “Katyayani Vina’. Formerly, 
Kanana used 40 or 42 strings, but now more strings have been 
added .and iron pegs like those of pianos have been used to 
tighten the strings. Ends on the one side of the strings are fixed 
to the body of the instrument stretched over a bridge, the other 
ends are fixed to the iron pegs. The body resembles a wooden box 
and the strings are struck either with fingers or with a couple of 
sticks. It is played on the open strings like those of harps and 
' pianos. It is sometimes called ‘Svaramandala' also. 


(38) Karatala (Ghana) - The smaller variety of Jharnjha (q.v.) 
made of brass or bronze, chiefly used as an accompanying instru- 
ment of Khola (q.v.). It is one of the principal instruments 
accompanying Kirtana (q.v.). 


(39) Khavjani or Khavijari or Mandira (Anaddha or Percussion) — 
A small Dapha-like instrument with much wider (deeper) wooden 
ring, in which the hide is stretched on one side, It is held in the 
left hand and played with the right palm. Mostly used by itinerant 
bear and monkey dancers. 


_ square section and tapered to a point at each end about 9 inches 
long and 1/2 inch square. These two are closely gripped in the 
right fist and are struck together to produce “Click” sounds. These 
are chiefly used in Indian concerts as well as in Bhajana (q.v.) 
songs as solo instruments. Some use two pairs of Kharatalas, one 
pair in each fist. 


| 
(40) Kharatéla (Ghana or Struckmetal) A pair of iron rods in | 
| 


I 
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(41) Madala or Muraja (Anaddha or Percussion) - Common name 
for Mardala, a Sastriya word. The body is made of wood covered 
throughout by leather thongs and both the ends are covered with 
hide stretched with leather thong. Both the. ends are equal in 
diameter. This instrument is very much in vogue among the 
Samotalas. In Bengal villages also it is used on.auspicious occa- 
sions. In the Sastras, it is known as Mardala, Mrdanga - though 
made of wood, and Muraja and the application of Gaba on the 
left hand side has been recommended. 


(42) Mandoline (Tanta or String) ~ European instrument ‘of the 
class of guitar, This has four pairs of strings i.e., each pair lying 
‘closely is tuned to the same pitch. It has frets like a guitar and 
is played with a plectrum. Generally the back of the sound drum 
is egg-shapped. Mandoline is similar to lute which has long since 
fallen into disuse, and European authors have admitted the lute 
to be of eastern origin. 


(43) Manyra (Ghana or Struckmetal) — Made of bell-metal or 
bronze with hole in each for tying the grip-strings. The two are 
struck together to keep rhythm. The Manjira is used as an 
accompanying instrument to Dhola (q.v.) on auspicious occasions. 


(44) Mrdanga or Khola (Anaddha or Percussion) — This is a very 
old Indian instrument. The body is made of earth (Mrd-earth, 
Anga - body) tapered on both sides and the right hand side is 
smaller in diameter than the left. The middle portion of the body 
is the largest in circumference. It is covered throughout with a 
leather thong like a Madala, and hide on both the ends is 
stretched by leather thongs. It is commonly known as Khola and 
is played as an accompanying instrument to Kirtana in Bengal. It 
is also played with Manipuri Dance. Although it is the only 
instrument made of earth that can be properly called Mrdanga, 
the Sastras use this word for wooden instruments like Madala as 
well. The Pakhavaj, though made of wood, is also known as 
Mrdanga. , 


(45) Nakada or Nagada (Anaddha or Percussion) — Sastriya name 
Dundubhi. It is a hemispherical instrument made of earth and 
stretched by hide. It is usually hung round the neck and is struck 
with one or two sticks. It is decorated with plumes. Earlier, it was 
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a military instrument but is now used on ceremonial occasions. 
The largest variety is called Maha Nakada which is rather conical 
in shape than hemispherical and is placed on the ground and 
played with two sticks. The Tikdra is used as an accompanying 
instrument. 


(46) Oboe (Susira or Wind) - European wind instrument. It 
resembles the clarinet to some extent, but the principal difference 
between oboe and clarinet. is, the former uses double reed placed 
together one.above the other and the latter uses a single reed. 
Oboe is made of ebony and uses nickel or silver keys sprung to 
open or to close. In an orchestra, oboe has some place of 
prominence. 


(47) Organ (Wind or Susira) - Generally, organs are used in 
churches for episcopal music. It is the largest instrument for a 
soloist. Many hold that this instrument came into vogue -about 
2000 years ago and has been used with episcopal music since the 
5th century A.D. It is sounded by wind passed through metal 
tubes; such tubes are of two kinds, one is a flue tube, the other 
is a reed tube. Flue tubes are like flutes with an ordinary hole for 
blowing, while reed tubes have reeds similar to those of a 
harmonium. These tubes vary in shape from long and large in 
diameter for bass notes to small and short for higher notes. 
Originally, manual blowers were used to sound these tubes; lately 
it is done through electrical means. In fact the mechanism of the 
sound production in an organ is just like that of a flute. Organs 
have undergone various changes and smaller instruments for 
household use have long been made. These household organs use 
reeds in place of flue pipes for the sake of compactness. House- 
hold organs generally have five octaves and can be called a bigger 
variety of the harmonium (q.v.). Organs are sounded by pressing 
the keys, whites for pure notes and blacks for chromatic notes. In 
this country, at the beginning of the century, organs were used 
almost in every musical household. Lately, the usage has largely 
dwindled. 


(48) Pakhavaj (Anaddha or Percussion) - It is made of wood. 


Formerly it used to be made of earth, so the name was Mrdanga 
(Mrd - earth, Anga - body). Though made of wood, the old name 
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has been retained. The name Pakhavaj has come to us from Persia 
(Pakhavaj - from which deep sound comes out). The shape of 
Pakhavaj is like Dholaka (q.v.) but the end on the right hand side 
‘is smaller than that on the left. On the right hand side Gaba (q.v. 
Dhola) is. applied while on the left hand side, which is larger in 
diameter, dough is applied immediately before playing. The hides 
on both the sides are stretched by leather thong passing over eight 
wooden pegs which are adjusted to tune the instrument. It is 
played as an accompanying instrument in Dhrupada and 
Taraparana. Although the old name, Mrdanga, has been retained, 
especially in Bengal there is an earthen instrument slightly differ- 
ent in shape of the same name and is used with Kirtana songs. 


(49} Piano (Tanta or String) - The main keyed instrument in 
Western music - resembles harpsichord but is a later invention. 
Harpsichord was invented probably before the sixteenth century 
A.D. and has since then been used indispensably in Western 
music. When Cristofari of Florence invented the piano in the 
eighteenth century, the harpsichord gradually fell into disuse. 
Spinet, virginal, clavichord etc. were named after the various 
shapes and designs of harpsichord. Both harpsichord and piano 
are played by the keys as used in organ. The strings of both are 
spread paralle!.to one another on a steel frame like those of 
European harp or the Indian Kanana - upto this both piano and 
harpsichord are similar. Their difference lies in the fact that in 
the piano, the strings are struck with a padded hammer brought 
to work by pressing a key for each note, while in harpsichord a 
device to pluck the strings upward is brought into action by 
pressing the key. This device is called a jack. Various improve- 
ments have been done in piano. Earlier, pianos used only five 
octaves but now a days seven octaves are used. A damper had been 
added to deaden quickly the prolonged sound emanating from 
the open string after being struck; conversely another device had 
been added to prolong such sound beyond the natural penod of 
vibration. Now a days, each note has a pair .of strings and 
sometimes three strings and has a hammer and a key for each 
note. In timbre, the piano somewhat resembles the Indian Sarod 
and Jalataranga. It requires more painstaking practice to play it 
well than any other European instrument. Also, it is considered 
to be the foremost instrument in importance. Actually, the name 
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is pianoforte but is commonly known as piano. In India, the use 
of piano has increased considerably. 


(50) Piccolo (Susira or Wood wind) ~ European instrument, a 
smaller variety of the flute playing the notes of the highest pitch 
(q.v. ‘Flute’). 


(51) Rabab (Tanta or String) - According to Raja Sir 
Saurindramohana Thakura, as mentioned in his ‘Yantrakosa’ or 
‘The dictionary of Instruments’, the Rabab was invented about a 
thousand years ago by ‘Abdu'Llah belonging to the village of 
_Basud in Arabia. He called it Rubeb which later came to be known 
as Rabab. The Westerners hold Tansen to be its inventor but Raja 

. Thakura’s version seems to be correct. The instrument called 
Rudra-Vina in India is Rabab. In Sarngitaratnakara, there is no 
mention of Rudra-Vina; perhaps some later authors called the 
Rabab a Rudra-Vina as Sarod has been called by some as Saradiya- 
Vina. In the Sastras, all the string-instruments have been called 
Vindas, so, Rabab is also a variety of Vina. 


This instrument is entirely carved out of one piece of wood, 
including the sound drum, which is covered with a hide pasted 
round the circumference, This hide is called Kha! (leather) and 
carries the bridge made either of wood or ivory. The Rabab uses 
six gut-strings but has no Cikari strings. The vibration in gut-strings 
dies out quickly. So, it is not possible to play a very slow Alapa on 
this instrument. Necessarily, therefore, the Alapa (q.v.) composed 
for this instrument is somewhat different from the one composed 
for the Mahati Vina. Mainly the Jod (q.v.) and Taraparana (q.v.) 
_are played upon this instrument. In playing the Taraparana, some 
Bolas are produced by thumping upon the hide with the right 
hand and some on the pole of the instrument with the left hand; 
this latter thumping is known as Capaka, which has lately been 
introduced in the Sarod. Very few instrumentalists of India play 
Rabab now. a days, It is played with a plectrum held between the 
forefinger and the thumb of the right hand. It was mainly played 
by the generation of Tansen's son Bilas Khan. 


(52) Ramasimga (Susira or Wind) ~ Very old Indian instrument. 
It is made either of brass or copper and in the shape of rather 
elongated “S”. In olden times, it was a military instrument but at 
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present it is used on ceremonial and religious occasions. Both in 
shape and in timbre, it is different from all other Indian wind 
instruments. The blowing technique is like that of a conchshell or 
bugle. 


(53) Sahnai (Susira or Woodwind) - It is carved out of a piece of 
wood, employs double reeds like bassoon and oboe and tapering 
in shape ending in a brass bell. The Sahnai is never played alone; 
it is accompanied by a drone Sahnai sounding usually the key-note 
or the Sadja, and a small Tikara (q.v.)-is played as percussion 
accompaniment. This group of three musicians is called ‘Rogan 
Cauki’. Lately, this Rogan Gauki has found a worthy place in the 
classical musical soirees; earlier its use was limited to religious and 
ceremonial occasions. Rogan Cauki is also known as Nahabat or 
Naubat and on the gate-ways of palaces and shrines, Nahabatkhana 
can be found even today. Here Nahabat was required to be played 
every three hours. Even now some of the temples of Mathura, 
Vrndavana, Varanasi etc. maintain Rosan Cauki to play, every 
three hours, round the clock the Ragas according to time. It is 
found in Persia also. 


(54) Samkha or Conchshell (Susira or Wind) — It is most familiar 
among the Hindus who use this in religious and other ceremonies 
and also for a general call to indicate codes. The tip of the conch- 
shell is cut off and it is blown through this hole. A gold or silver’ 
short-tube, fixed at the hole with wax, has been recommended in 
the Sastras but in practice it is not done. The. peculiarity in 
blowing through the conchshell is to blow it with both the lips 
pressed hard together - as in blowing a bugle. 


(55) Sarangi (Tanta or Bowstring) — Some scholars hold that it is 
a form of Pinaki Vina (q.v.} since it is a bow instrument. But it 
is doubtful if it can be called a variety of Pinaki Vina only on this 
ground. Some say that it was invented by Ravana, the mythological 

’ king of Ceylon. Some people call it Saranga Vina. Anyway, it is 
undoubtedly a very old instrument. 

It is carved out of a single piece of wood and a portion, which 
serves as the sound drum, is covered with hide. Generally it uses 
four main strings made of guts and eleven brass vibrating strings. 
It was originally a folk-instrument but for the last five hundred 
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years or so it has become a chief accompanying instrument in 

Indian chamber music. Since the earlier part of this century it has 

established itself as a solo instrument in classical musical soirees. 

Earlier some Sarangi players used fiftysix strings in this instrument 

and practised the Alapa form of music as played on the Surabahar - 
(q.v.). 


(56) Sannda (Tanta or Bow string) — This is a bow instrument 
having rather a large sound drum and no frets. The sound drum 
has a rather peculiar shape. As seen from the front, the hide 
' stretched on the wooden sound drum looks like a pointed oval, : 
from which a semi-circular portion on each side has been cut off. 
A modern Esrara has a similar sound drum. Sarinda employs three 
gut or horse hair strings and is played with a bow. It is a very old 
instrument although the country of its origin could not be traced. 


(57) Sarod (Tanta or String) — It looks very much like the Rabab 
in shape, the chief differences are that it uses the Cikari (q.v.) and 
the Tarapha (q.v.) strings, the finger board is completely covered 
with steel plate and there are no frets. Earlier, when the Sarod 
used gut strings, the finger board was free from the steel plate. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century, the steel wires 
replaced gut strings and the steel plate was found necessary. With 
the introduction of the steel wires, persistence of vibration in- 
creased. As such, very slow tempo music such as Alapa (q.v.) etc. 
became possible to be played on the Sarod. In addition, most of ; 
the techniques of Rabab can be used in it although it is an 
instrument chiefly for the Gat (q.v.). On the Rabab, which is 
mainly an instrument for the Alapa form, Gats cannot be played. 
Lately, on Sarod, Taraparanas are being produced by thumping 
upon the hide-covering of the drum as on Rabab (q.v.). 


(58) Saxophone (Susira or Brasswind) — It is.a brass-wind instru- 
ment of European origin. One Adolphe Sax designed this instru- 
ment in 1840. Its shape is approximately like the letter ‘S’ and has 
six finger holes for both the hands and an additional twenty holes 
covered by sprung stops. Wood wind. instruments of the West are 
sweeter while the brass winds are harsher. The saxophone com- 
bines both; so, being a brasswind instrument, it has a wood-wind. 
sweetness, since it uses the mouth piece of a clarinet with single 
reed and the blowing technique is like that of a clarinet. Usually 


¢ 
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the brass-wind instruments are blown in a-manner fike that of a 
bugle or the conchshell. So the sound acquires some harshness 
which is absent tn. woodwind. Saxophone has a soft yet loud tone. 


(59) Simgad (Susira or Wind) ~ Originally made from the buffalo 
horn but -now made of metals. So, horn-made ones have become 
rare, though men who live in the jungles use them even now. Its 
blowing technique is like that of a conchshell and is chiefly used 
to signify informations by codes. 


(60) Sztar (Tanta or Pluckstring) ~ Sitar is a Persian word meaning 
‘Three strings’. In the Sastras there has been mention of Tritantri- 
Vina or Kachapi-Vina (q.v.). Some scholars hold that the present 
Kachua-Sitar has taken its name from Kachapi-Vina (the sound 
drum with the gourd looks like a tortoise which is ‘Kachapa’ in 
Sanskrit, hence the name). The use of Tritaneri-Vina was wide in 
India and in the period between the last decade of thirteenth 
century and the first decade of the fourteenth, Amir Khusro called 
it Sitar and put this name into circuladon, Amir Khusro was never 
an inventor of the Sitar as has been said by. many an author. As 
a popular instrument, it has been developed and renovated over 
many centuries. At first, ewo further strings were added perhaps 
by Masid Khan in the generation of Miyan Tansen. Masid Khan 
also invented Masidkhani Gat - a typical form of Gat for the Sitar. 
_ This system of playing sequence is known as ‘Masidkhani Baj’ and 
‘was confined to his own generation alone. Masid Khan algo 
created another form of Gat and named it after one of his pupils 
Gholam Reza and it became known as Rezakhani Baj although the 
present author holds that Gholam: Reza himself evolved this type 
of ‘Baj’. Later it became known as Purvi (eastern) Baj also. There 
is an apparent likeness between the Rezakhani Baj and the Tarana 
form of vocal music as Masidkhani Baj has with slow Khayal form 
of vocal music (vide Masidkhani and Rezakhani). Towards the 
beginning of the twentieth century, Imdad Khan, the reputed 
Sitar player, created a new system of playing sequence of Mastdkhani 
Gat which is known as ‘Imdadkhani Baj’. Some refer to Imdadkhani 
Baj as ‘Modern Masidkhani Baj’ (vide ‘Imdadkhani’). Miyan 
Tansen’s descendants through his son Surat Sen adopted the 
Masidkhani Baj. Tansen’s generations who went to Jaipur and 
settled there, known as the ‘Seniyads’, also adopted the same Baj, 
which is also known as Pachavi or Pachaha 3Baj, that is the Baj of 
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the west. It may be noted that Jaipur is to the west of Delhi and 
Pama, the home of Gholam Reza is to the east of Delhi, hence 
the foregoing two styles of playing became known as Pachaha 
(western) Baj and Purvi (eastern) Baj respectively. 

Even till about 1930 the Sitar of Jaipur did not have the 
Cikari (q.v.) strings. These two strings were added later copying 
them from the Surabahar, an instrument of the shape of Sitar but 
much larger, for the lower scale, suitable for the Alapa form of 
music. This latter instrument was said to have been invented by 
one Gholim Mohammad Khan, a pupil of Omrao Khan and Pyar 
Khan, in about 1840. He added Cikari (q.v.) strings to his 
Surabahar and also strings for sympathetic vibrations (Tarapha - 
q.v.). Thereafter the Cikaris were added to the Sitér, yet ‘the 
Seniyas of Jaipur continued without these. Though Gholam 
Mohammad’s son Sajjad Mohammad Khan became famous in 
Calcutta chiefly as a Surabahar player, he used to. play the Sitar 
also. Imdad Khan, while in Calcutta, had an opportunity to listen 
to Sajjad Mohammad’s Surabahar and Sitar for many years...At 
present a Sitar without Tarapha can rarely be found in the classical 
musical soirees although neophytes sometimes use them privately. 
The Sitar is chiefly an instrument for Gat and elementary Alapa, 
but since 1945 or so, a bass string has been added and regular 
Alapa is being played on it. However, the Jhala (q.v.), so important 
a stage in Gat and also in Alapa, can hardly be satisfactory in a 
Sitar having the newly added ‘bass string. 

The pole of the instrument or in other words the finger- 
board carrying frets is called the Patari, and the piece of wood 
covering the gourd and which carries the bridge is called Tabli. 
At present there are seven main strings and eleven and sometimes 
thirteen vibrating strings on a Sitar. A Sacala Thata (q.v.) Sitar 
carries seventeen frets, whereas an Acala Thata (q.v.) Sitar carries 
twentythree. However, this Sitar is seldom found. Usually the Acala 
Thata Sitar, which one mostly finds, carries nineteen frets. Since 


1925 or so, a large Sitar carries another smaller gourd up behind | 


the pole or finger board partly for decoration and partly for 
resonance. Curiously enough, in Jaipur, a Sitar without Cikari used 
to carry another gourd just behind the main gourd or the sound 
drum; it was smaller than the main gourd and was fixed behind 
that portion of the finger board where a Sitar player puts his ight 
thumb in playing it. Those Sitirs also had the smaller gourd up 
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. the pole as mentioned above. The three-gourd Sitar has become 
obsolete now a days. 


(61) Surabahar (Tanta or Pluck string) — This instrument is said 
to have been created by Gholam Mohammad Khan a pupil of Piyar 
Khan and Omrao Khan, both belonging to the generation of 
Miyan Tansen. It is similar to the Sitar but larger, suitable for 
Alaipa form of music. The differences between a Sitar arid a 
Surabahar are: 


(a) The Surabahar is larger than the Sitar. 

(b) The Surabahar used seven strings when the Sitar had 

only five - the two added strings were Cikari (q.v.). 

(c) Usually the Sitar had no Tarapha (q.v.) while the 
Surabahar had. 

(d) The lower notes could not be played in the Sitar 
whereas the Surabahar had full scope in the lower 
scales - so important in the Alapa form of music. 


(62) Suracain (Tanta or Pluck string) — It is generally like a 
Surabahar, suitable for Alaépa and without Tarapha (q.v.). The 
difference between a Surabahar and a Suracain is that its sound 
drum is carved out of a piece of wood instead of using the usual 
gourd. Perhaps it is a predecessor to Surabahar; it could not be 
traced who invented this instrument. Another instrument, a 
curious mixture of the Sarod in shape but carrying frets, is also 
called Suracain. This last can be played either with a Mizrab (vide 
Vina’) or with a Java (vide ‘Dotara’). 


(63) Suramanjart, Suramandale or Svaramandala (Tanta or 
Pluckstring} - Other names for Kanana. 

(64). Surarabab (Tanta or Pluckstring) - A Rabab having steel 
strings and the finger board covered with a steel plate, yet 
retaining the sound drum covered with hide, is called a Surarabab. 
It is almost similar to Surasrngara (q.v.) excepting for the hide 
used. While playing Taraparanas (q-v.), the thumping is done on 
the hide (vide ‘Rabab’). 


(65) Surasarigraha or Svaraja (Tanta or Pluck string) — Different 
names for Dotara (q.v.). 
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(66) Suragrngéra (Tanta or Pluck string) - It is a product of 
renovations done t6 Rabab by an artisan of Banaras under the 
supervision of one Zafar Khan of the generation of Miyan Tansen. 
The wooden sound drum of the Rabab was replaced by gourd 
sound drum covered by a wooden bridge board instead of hide 
as in Rabab. The wooden finger board of the Rabab was covered 
by a steel plate and steel strings replaced the gut ones and thus 
Surasmgara came into existence. In later years, two Cikaris were 
added. This instrument was devised by Zafar Khan to increase the 
duration of vibrations and to make the sound more melodious, so 
-that the slow tempo Alapa could be played on it. The sound of 
this instrument is very sonorous, sweet and the vibration is of 
increased duration. There are a few Surasrmngara players in India 
today. 


(67) Tabla (Anaddha or Percussion) ~ The commonest of all the 
Hindustani percussion instruments to indicate Tala and Matra 
-(q.v.), used in accompaniment to all classical forms excepting the 
Alapa and Dhrupada. It is said that a Pakhavaj (q.v.) had been ‘cut 
into two halves to form Tabla for the right hand and Barnya. for 
the left. The Tabla and Bamya are played simultaneously one by 
each hand. Although chiefly an accompanying instrument, the 
pair has long been accepted as a solo instrument in the classical 
musical soirees where harmonium or Saratigi serves as the accom- 
panying instrument to Tabla-Bamya. Tabla takes the Gaba on the 
upper side of the hide stretched on a wooden body with a piece 
of leather string passing over a number of wooden pegs used for 
stretching the hide further to tune the sound. The wooden body 
is formed by hollowing out a round piece of wooden block leaving 
‘the bottom and about more or less an inch of thickness all along 
the sides (vide ‘Barnya’). 


(68) Tambura (Tanta or String) - It is called Tamburii Vina also. 
This instrument belongs to the class of Ektira and only a few 
independent musical notes can be sounded on it. But a complete 
Raga cannot be played on it. Usually, four strings are used and 
these are tuned in accordance with the Raga to be sung, in other 
words, the ‘Arnéa’ (q.v.) note of a Raga and its Sarhvadi (q.v.) etc. 
Taking Sadja as the key note, the four strings are tuned. The 
Tambura is always used as a backgroud instrument in vocal, and 
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lately, in instrumental performances. Vocalists and instrumental- 
ists, while doing their daily practice, often use the Tambura, 
droning along on a fixed pitch, so that the pitch of their voice 
or of the strings may remain unaltered. Further, the drone of the 
key note and its Samvadi etc., serves the purpose of a background 
of musical and harmonious notes for the Raga practised. Some 
hold that the instrument took its name from the gourd which is 
called Tumba in Hindi, while others hold that the name came 
after Tamburu — a Gandharva, who is reputed to have been its 
maker. The Tambura is usually tuned thus - Ist or the steel string 
in .M or P and the three brass strings in two middle S followed 
by one lower S. 


(69) Taus (Tanta or. Bow string) — An Arabic word meaning - 
‘Peacock’. When the sound drum of an Esrara is shaped to 
resemble the head of a peacock, it is called a Tats, otherwise there 
is no difference between a Tais and an Esrara (q.v.). The legs and 
the claws. of the peacock are carved out in such a way ‘that the 
instrument can be stood vertically on the ground independently 
and it is played on thus. According to Raja Sir $.M. Thakura, Tats 
was brought into existence towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 


(70) Tikara (Anaddha,or percussion) - This is made either of 
copper, brass, wood or earth. Shaped like a Kada (q.v.}, but much 
smaller, it is played with a pair of sticks as an accompanying 
instrument to Sahni. 


(71) Trombone (Susira or Brasswind) - An European instrument 
made of brass in the shape of an elongated ‘S'. This shape 
apparently reduces its unwieldy length. It is made of two portions, 
one of which can be worked telescope like into the other so as 
to make variations of the pitch. It is used in European orchestra 
and the blowing of this instrument is like that of a bugle or a 
conchshell. 


(72) Trumpet (Susira or Brasswind) - European wind instrument. 
-It is almost similar to a comet but is more difficult to play upon. 
The sound of this instrument is more melodious or sweeter than 
that of a cornet. Originally, trumpets did not use valves but later 
three valves, like those of a cornet, have been introduced by way 
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of improvement. The sounding technique is like that of a bugle 
or a conchshell and it-is a very important instrument in a 
European orchestra. Sometimes a muffler in the shape of a cup 


is fixed on the end of a trumpet to muffle the sound to a peculiar 
effect. Indian concerts mostly employ these muffled trumpets. 


(73) Turnbdi (Svsira or Woodwind) — A wind instrument made 
partly of an elongated gourd and partly of bamboo pipe. It is a 
folk instrument and is employed by snake-charmers. The gourd 
used is reared to take a special shape, that is, about two thirds of 
the gourd is shaped tubular and the rest of it round. To the end 
of this round portion are fixed two short parallel pieces of bamboo 
pipes, each having a reed. One of these two pipes is used asa 
drone and on the other is played the melody like on a flute. The 
speciality of this instrument lies in the fact that the wind contained 
in the round portion of the gourd continues to sound the pipe 
for a while during the inhalation of the air by the player. It 
resembles functionally somewhat to bagpipes especially in the use 
of a drone and the small amouint of reserved air in the gourd. It 
requires a special training to blow this instrument. Anybody 
buying this flute would face a difficulty. Usually the snake-charm 
ers selling it to outsiders, cut off the top of the elongated portion 
of the gourd in such a way that the blow hole becomes too large 
whereas the flutes used by themselves have a small blow hole so 
that it can be covered by the end of the tongue while inhaling air 
through nostrils, as a result the wind reserved in the round 
portion of the gourd slowly blows out the reeds.of the pipe, being 
choked by the sealing of the blow hole by the tip of the tongue 
and the effect of the continuous sound is thus maintained, which 
can never be done if the blow hole is too large to be sealed by 
the tip of the tongue. This is a secret with the snake-charmers and 
seldom can one find anybody who is not a snake-charmer, playing 
this‘Turnbdi. The present author made several experiments before 
he could find out this secret, It is also called Tikeiri (from bitter 
gourd) and- Pungi. It is also called Vin in Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh. 


(74) Turi (Susira or Brasswind) - It somewhat resembles old 
European trumpet without any finger holes or valves. The blowing 
process is like that of a bugle or a conchshell. This is used on 
ceremonial occasions; earlier it was used in warfields. Unlike the 
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bugle, it does not produce more than one note, so it cannot give 
out any sound code bearing any meaning. 


(75) Tysokedo (Tanta or String) - Imported into India from Japan. 
It seems to combine a Kanana and a guitar with symbols of notes 
printed on the keys similar to those of a typewriter machine. Four 
or more strings are used and the keys, when pressed, press the 
strings on frets and the strings are sounded with plectrums held 
by. the thumb, the index and the middle fingers. For some time 
past, this instrument has put in an appearance in the classical 
music conferences and Gat-Toda and Tanas of classical music are 
being played on this instrument with ease. Indian players have 
called this as ‘Bulbul-Taranga’. It is played with Java - a triangular 
plectrum made either of steel wire, the portion to be held by: 
fingers is covered with cotton string and covered with bees-wax or 
it can be made of a piece of coconut shell filed to a wiangular 
shape. 


(76) Venu (Susira or Wind) - Vide ‘Barhsi’. 


(77) Vina (Tanta or String) - In the Sastras, all the string 
instruments have been called Vinds, so it seems that the name 
Vina indicates string instruments in general. Kanana has been 
called Katyayani-Vina; Pinaki-Vina is played with a bow; Sarod has 
been called Saradiya-Vina by some authors. A. variety of Sitar is 
known as Kachapi-Vina or Tritantri-Vina. There is a reference of 
Saptatanei-Vina, that is seven-stringed-Vina, which can be com- 
pared to the present day Sitar having seven strings. Sarangi has 
been referred to as Saranga-Vina by some. All these point to the 
fact that all string instruments are Vinas according to the Sastras. 
In the Samngitaratnakara, the use of both guts and steel strings has 
been mentioned. The following are some of the different varieties 
of Vina mentioned in both modern and ancient Sastras: 


1. Alapini — Using guts of sheep intestines or cotton or silk 
strings 

. Bharata 

. Brahma 

. Citra (Saptatantri or seven-stringed) 

. Dakshini 

. Ekatanvi 


O Ose G8 ND 
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12.. Kinnari — (a) Brhati, (b) Madhyama, (c) Laghavi 

13. Kubjika . 

14, Kormika 

15. Mahati (The variety at present found in Upper India) 

16. Mattakokila (Ekaviméatitantri or twentyone-stringed) 

17. Nadesvara 

18. Nakula (Dvitantri or two-stringed) 

19, Nakulosthi 

20. Naradiya 

21. Nihéanka 

22. Parivadini 

23. Pinaki (Dhanuyantra or bow-string) 

24. Pona 

25. Prasarini ; 

26. Rawijani (having a pole carrying frets and a board 
covering the gourd and carrying the bridge like those 
in a Sitar) 

27, Ravanahantaka 

28. Rudra (Rabab) 

29. Saradiya (Sarod) 

30, Sdranga (Sarangi) 

31. Satatantri (Probably Kanana) 

32. Satkarna 

33. Sruti (DvavirhSatitantri - twentytwo-stringed) 

34, Sura (Surasmgara) , 

35, Svara 

36. Trisvari 

37. Tritantr - 

38. Tumburi (Tambura) 

39. Udumbari 

40. Vallaki _ 

4). Vipafici (Navatantri or nine-stringed) 

The Vina that is to be found at present in Upper India is 

considered by the author to be the Mahati as mentioned inthe 
Sastras. There are mainly two basic differences between Mahaa- 
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Vina and other string instruments prevalent in Upper India at 
present such as Sitar, Surabahar, Sarod, Esrara, Rabab, Surasrigara 
etc: 

1. All other instrument use a sound-drum (Khola) and a 
bridge-board which is known as Tabli. Tabli is either a 
wooden board or a hide stretched over and covering the 
sound-drum and carrying the bridge of the instrument. 
This board is joined to the pole or Dandi of the 
instruments carrying the frets or steel plate (in case of 
Sarod or Surasrngara). Vina, on the other hand, uses np 
sound-drum nor bridge-board or Tabli. 

2. When seen facing all other instruments, the main string 
is to be found on the extreme right whereas that of the 
Vina will be seen on the extreme left. This alone makes 
a basic difference in the playing technique of the Vina 
and all other instruments. 

Earlier, the pole of Vina used to be made from a section of 
bamboo but nowadays, it is carved out of wood owing chiefly to 
the non-availability of long enough section of a bamboo. This is 
an instrument employing Acala Thata ie., immovable frets. These 
frets are set to the pole (q.v.) or Dandi of Vina with wax and other 
things. Usually there are placed three bridges. The main bridge 
casries four strings. Two other bridges are placed sidewise on the 
pole, the one on the left carrying two Cikari (q-v.) strings and the 
one on the right carrying another open string to be sounded by 
the left Ghumb whenever necessary. The Cikari strings are sounded 
by Mizrab (wire plectrum) worn on the little finger of the right 
hand while other main strings are sounded by two Mizrabs each 
worn on the forefinger and the middle finger of the same hand. 
For playing on the Vina the Mizrabs are worn in a different way 
from the way Mizrabs are worm to play Sitar or Surabahar. Miyan 
Tansen’s daughter’s generations are said to have been the chief 
promoters of this instrument 


(78) Xylophone (Ghana) — Falls under the category of struck metal. 
Several pieces of glass or wood of the shape of a flat rectangle and 
sufficiently thick to bear light hammering are fixed on two lengths 
of cut-gut or thread which are fixed on a piece of wooden frame. 
These flat pieces of glass or wood are struck with a pair of sticks 
held in each hand to produce musical notes for a melody. The 
variation of pitch of sound depends on the size of the glass. or 
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wood pieces. This is a very old instrument, and was much in use 
in Russia, Poland, Africa, China, Burma etc. 


325. Vajan (Vazan) 


Literally means weight, with reference to musical notes, it means 
measurement. The Indian theory of obtaining the notes from 
various animals and birds has not yet been scientifically estab- 
lished. The initial notes $ of Indian scale has no fixed measure- 
ment. Any note can be considered as $ in relation to which the 
other notes like R, G, M etc. come into existence. The Western 
theory of sound fixes a definite measurement for each note and 
it is in terms of number of vibrations per second. Taking the 
measurement of S to be 240 vibrations per second, we get: 


S - 240 P - 360 
-R.~ 270 D- 400 
G - 300 N-- 450 
M - 320 S - 480 


The measurement based on number of vibrations per second 
(V.P.S.) for the initial note § or C (Western) also differs as follows: 
The number of vibrations given is for the upper S or C 


(Western). 
‘Scientific circles - 512.0 
England - 517.3 
Philharmonic Society - 522.5 
Neo Philharmonic Society - 528.0 
Russia - 535.0 
‘Military practice - 540.0 


In India, the Gramophone Companies and orchestras usually 
follow the military practice i.e., 540 V.P.S, as the measurement or 
Vazan for upper S. 


326. Vakra 


The opposite of straight or Suddha, or in natural sequence. A Kita 
Tana is called Vakra, e.g., SGMP is a straight or Suddha Tana while - 
SMGP is Vakra or Kita Tana; here the natural sequence is broken.. 
Those Ragas where the notes are used in séquences other than 
the straight or natural, are called Vakra Ragas. It may be noted 
that in straight Ragas, sometimes Vakra Tanas are used, but in the 
introductory phrases i.e., by which a Raga can be easily recognised, 
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the use of notes would only be in their natural sequence. Similarly, 
the Vakra Ragas are those which use notes in a Vakra manner. 
Yamana is a straight Raga, the introduction of which requires 
notes in their natural sequence, e.g., NRGmP. In this Raga, Vakra 
Tanas are also used e.g., GmNDP. On the other hand, in a Vakra 
Raga, notes in their natural sequence in introductory phrases 
would not reveal its character. For example ‘SMRP’ is a short 
phrase indicating Raga Kamoda. Here SMRP is not in the natural 
sequence (which would be ‘SRMP’), but the natural sequence of 
these 4 notes would point to Raga Saranga and never to Kamoda. 
In short, if the Pakada (q.v.) of a Raga contains notes in a Vakra 
sequence, that Raga is known to be Vakra. 

Some phrases of notes are called “Vakra notes’, but it is 
better to call the phrase not: Vakra, but ‘Belonging to Sarficari 
Varna’. This is so because in case of Ragas, the use of notes can 
either be in Arohi sequence, or in Avarohi sequence or in Saficari 
sequence. This last sequence contains both Aroha and Avaroha. 
SRGM. is in Arohi sequence, MGRS is in Avarohi sequence, in 
GMRS, GM is in Arohi and RS is in Avarohi. So the whole phrase 
GMRS is a mixed phrase containing both Aroha and Avaroha, so 
it is called Saficdri phrase. Here, which- particular note can be 
called Vakra? Usually, in this particular phrase, G is called Vakra 
note, but in the phrase ‘NDPMGMRS’ G and M both can be called 
Vakra notes, so it is needless to call a particular note Vakra, rather 
‘the whole phrase of notes should be called Vakra or Saficari 
phrase. . 


327. Vani 
Vide ‘Alapa’. 
328. Varna 


In the musical Sastras, only two out of innumerable meanings of 
this word have been taken into account. Firstly, in the meaning 
of the letters of the alphabet, and secondly, in the meaning of 
class or group. As in literature, music also has its alphabet in the 
symbols of SRGMPDN. In language, the alphabet has letters; these 
are the written symbols of the sounds uttered. So also in music, 
we use Varnas to indicate the written or uttered symbols for the 
musical sounds we produce vocally or instrumentally. The symbols - 
by which musical sounds are uttered or expressed and expanded 
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into melodic compositions are called Varnas. Here Varna means 
a musical note. As in literature, letters form a word, e.g., ‘PEN’ 
i.e., arrangement of letters in a particular sequence forms a word 
to mean a writing implement, so also a particular arrangement of 
musical notes or Varnas would form a musical Raga-phrase, e.g., 
NRG, which is a short phrase mainly belonging to Raga Yamana. 
As in literature, a haphazard arrangement of letters does not form 
a meaningful word, so also a haphazard arrangement of Varnas 
(here musical notes) would not indicate any Raga such as SNMD 
- this is not a musical phrase indicating any Raga (q.v. - ‘Pada’). 

In the Sastras, the words Sthayi Varna, Arohi Varna, Avarohi 
Varna and Saficari Varna are mentioned. Sthayi Varna viz., SSS, 
Arohi Varna viz., SRG Avarohi Varna viz., GRS, Saiicari Varna viz., 
SGR. Many subsequent authors had misinterpreted the Sastras and 
confused the above words with the stanzas (similar to movements 
in Western music) of a composition, since in the context of stanzas 
the words Sthayi and Saficdri have also been used but in a 
different meaning. Those authors have referred to the four 
stanzas viz,, Sthayi, Antara, Saficari and Abhoga as Varnas. In fact, 
.Varma should be used with reference to the Alarhkaras only viz., 
Sthayi, Arohi, Avarohi and Safcari and not with reference to the 
stanzas of compositions. 


329, Varnalarnkara 


Alarmkdras composed of short phrases (musical words) of musical 
notes or Varmas. For example, SGR is a phrase composed of 
Saficarit Varna. Alamkara composed of such phrases of Saficari 
Varna is called Saficari-Varnalamkdara or Saficari-varnagata 
Alamkara: ‘gata’ here means ‘Belonging to Sancari Varna, viz., 
‘SGR, RMG, GPM,: MDP, PND’. This is a complete Sancari 
Varnalamkara and the name of this Alamkara is ‘Mandradi’, 
which literally means ‘Mandra-Adi’ i.e., ‘Lower-note in the begin- 
ning’ or ‘Prefixed by a lower note’ (q.v. ‘Alarhkara’). 


330. Vegasvara or Besara Git 
Vide ‘Git’. 
331. Vidhara, Vidara or Vidara 


Probably the word’ Vidhara has come owt of Vidara meaning 
‘Dividing’, ‘Disintegrating’, ‘Destroying’ etc. In music, Vidhara ied 
} 
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come to mean “To destroy the natural sequence’. In a Vistara 
(q,v.), the use of an unexpected or unnatural sequence of notes 
or combination of notes, in conformity with the miles of a Raga, 
is called the Vidhara style. Although sometimes a Raga cannot be 
fully recognised for some time, yet it does not produce the 
perception of any other Ragas in the minds of the listeners. It is 
a particular quality of cleverness for a worthy musician. A Vistara 
in Vidhara style can be done in Yamana Raga thus: GmN, mND, 
RG, mDN, Dm, GRS. In the Madh portion of Alapa (q.v.) Vidhara 
can be used. There are Saragams (q.v.} and Gats composed in the 
Vidhara style. 


332. Vikrta Svara 


Literally altered notes. At present $ and P do not lend themselves 
to be altered whereas R,G,D and N can be altered by flattening 
and M by sharpening. In the Sastras G flat used to be known as 
unaltered note but at present it is known as Komala G or G flat. 
The sharp M is an altered M, so it is a Vikrta Svara. In a word, 
when a note is shifted from its natural Sruti to any other Sruti, 
it is called a Vikrta Svara or altered note (vide ‘Sruti’). 


333. Vilambita Laya 


Slow tempo. It is a relative term and by Vilambita is meant half 
of medium Laya (vide ‘Laya’). 


334. Viloma 


Descending. It is the converse of ascending or the natural se- 
quence of notes e.g., SRGMPDN; its Viloma is NDPMGRS. It is also 
called Avaroha (q.v.). 


335. Vinyasa 
Vide ‘Bidar’. 
336. Visama 
Vide ‘Tala’. 
337. Vistara 


Literally, Vistéra and Tana are the same but in practice they are 
different. The exposition of a Raga through an a-rhythmic com- 
position, slow or fast, short or long, may be called Vistara, whereas 
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a Tana is rhythmic and is embelished with various Alarnkaras. Thus 
the difference between Vistara and Tana can be shown in a fair 
way. Prastara (q.v.) is also a kind of Vistara but the former is done 
according to particular rules whereas the latter is free from any 
such rufes and is extempore (vide ‘Tana’). 


338. Vivadi 


It has been mentioned in the Sastras that two notes having only 
one Sruti (q.v.) between them are Vivadi to each other. For - 
example, in the diatonic major scale G and M are Vivadi or 
dissonant to each other. A list of Vivadi notes is given in the table 
below: 


Vidi No Vidi Now 


S 
r 
R 
g 
G 
M 
m 
P 
d 
D 
n 
N 


POAT FON RB * HZ 
w@AroOoeaws Zoom nw. 


In some Ragas, sometimes the application of Vivadi notes 
becomes interesting and pleasing. For example, in Bihaga Raga 
G is the Aséa Svara and M its Vivadi, but the phrase GMG is 
indispensable in this Raga. It is to be noted here that one cannot 
remain on M for long and if M is used as a Bidari (q.v.), the spirit 
of the Raga Bihaga will certainly be destroyed to some extent, yet 
modem musicians constantly delve upon M as an experiment It 
should nevér be used as an ending note of a Pada or Phrase in 
Raga Bihaga either as Nyasa, Apanyadsa, Sanyasa or Vinyasa. The 
real implication of the Raga rule is that the Vivadi note is to be 
always shunned in a Raga, and not that the Vivadi note should be 
kept outside the scale or Thata (q.v.) of a particular Raga. If at 
all M is used longer in Bihaga, it should be kept oscillating 
between G and P e.g., MG, MG, MG, or PM, PM, PM. 
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339. Yati 


} Dallying upon a particular note a little more than on others to 
make such a note more prominent Yati is as equally important 
in music,as in poetics. (Also vide “Layakari’). 

340. Zamzama 


Meaning of this Urdu word is ‘Adding of notes’. Musically, it 
indicates the small melodic phrase marked by repetition of notes 
e.g., SRSR or Gm Gm Gm Gm. This is a Sabdalamkara. 


341. Zarab 


In music it means the stroke that sounds the stringed instruments. 
It is also called ‘Bola’. 
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Excerpts from reviews: 
“This is an excellent text-book for it imparts knowledge of the ocean of 
music in the form of little drops. It is interesting to note that every word in 
music literature has a depth of meaning while the author explains 
the origin of each word with its history and development over the years 
along with suitable examples. The book reveals the meaning of 341 
words and is indeed a music encyclopedia.” 
Indica 
Vol.: 40, No. 2, September, 2003 
“The work explains, in very simple and clear language, the technical 
terms as found in Sastras and also those in common use. The history of 
the origin of the words, description of seventy-eight musical instruments 
and forty-seven varieties of talas.” 
Dwaram V.J. Lakshmi 
S.V.U. Oriental Journal Vol.: 46, No. 182, 2003 
“In this era, when Indian music is spreading worldwide, the author 
has rightly felt it a duty to prepare this Dictionary of musical terms. He 
presents the proper interpretation of musical terms of the ancient Sanskrit 
Sastras and explains them with reference to their origin and development. 
An additional fact is that the author remains true to Indian tradition 
and is not influenced by the Western methods of interpretation and 
presentations. Styled and arranged in such simple and precise form, 
this book will definitely be an essential aid for researches and students 
of music.” 
V.K. 
Journal of Oriental Research Vol. 71-73. p. 18 
“This one covering words and terminology, Sanskrit, derivative and 
colloquial, applicable and applied to Hindustani Classical (Art) Music, 
is the foremost one, even considering the more recent publications on 
the usage of music terminology.” 
R.C., Mehta 


Journal of the Indian Musicological Society Vol.: 31, Jan-Dec. 2000 
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